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A Beautiful Remembrance From Teacher to Pupil. 
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The above cuts are two-thirds actual size of Souvenirs. 


=: Elegant Gifts for Close of School.& 


HAT teachers are unusually quick to appreciate any new thing of real merit, is again proven by the extent to which they purchased and the man- 
ner in which they endorsed our Souvenirs during the first year. Nearly 10,000 teachers purchased them for their pupils during this period ! 
The custom of giving pupils some little token at the close of school is an excellent one, and teachers everywhere observe it. It has been, however, 

difficult to secure appropriate gifts—something attractive, which would be kept,—without too great cost. The want is supplied by 


@ Our School Souvenirs_.# 


They are neat, novel, attractive, and as they contain the name of school, date, teacher’s name, together with names of pupils, they will be 
highly prized and always kept as real Souvenirs. These Souvenirs consist of two cards tied together with silk cord. On the face of first is printed 
the name of school, town, teachers, date, officers, ete., as desired, in the brightest gold letters, and onthe second the names of the pupils. Heavy 
embossed cards are used and the Souvenirs are gotten out ina highly artistic manner. Where two cards are not sufficient additional cards are at- 





tached so as to accommodate all the names without crowding. 


OUR NEW PHOTOGRAPH SOUVENIRS NOW READY. 


A new feature, which will render them much more valuable than ever before, is now provided for our Souvenirs. It consists in copying and trans- 
ferring to the title card of the Souvenir the teacher’s photograph. Those ordering Souvenirs with photograph should send a cabinet-sized photograph 
from which to copy, and make extra remittance of 25 per cent. of the regular price for the number of Souvenirs required. There will be no change in the 
photograph, and the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of original, but reduced in size. We can, of course, furnish them 
with or without photograph, as desired. Photographs have always been considered a most appropriate gift for close of school, 
but they could not often be used on account of the great expense, especially where the school is large. Now that you can pro- 
cure good photographs in connection with the most appropriate gifts ever devised for presentation to pupils (our Souvenirs) for 
a mere trifle, none should fail to take advantage of the opportunity. Much more satisfactory results can be given if a cabinet- 
sized bust or half length picture is sent than if a full length or smaller card size. Many will find a picture of the schocl house 2 
very attractive feature for the cards. 

Number to Order, Order at least as many as there are officers, teachers and pupils to be printed upon them, and as many 
Sao ee «=rmore as you Wish. State definitely the number you wish, and send, plainly written, the matter you 
desire printed on the face of first card, together with the name of each pupil. Be sure that names are correctly spelled and 
plainly written. 

When to Order, Orders can usually be filled within two days of the time they are received, but should be sent in a couple 











Price List. 
15 or less $1.00, 
16 : $1.05,21 : $1.29 
17: 1.1022. 1.33 ; 
18: 1.15)28: 1.37 ¢ 
19: 1.20/24: 1.41 
20: 1.25,25: 1.45 
Additional ones 3c. 
each. In_ ordering , 
quantities in excess , 
of 25 send 31.45 for , 
first 25 and 8c. each , 
forall over that num- 
ber. Number of'Sov- ‘ 
venirs ordered must 
equal number of 
names printed, Sent 
postpald on receipt 
of price. | When or- 
dering Photograph 
Souvenirs remit 25 ( 
percent in addition , 
to the prices above 
‘ quoted. 
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time to execute than those without. One sample Souvenir free to any address 


TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO., Box 1049, Dansville, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


























Mm Have You Not 


°¥es Many times in your liie, desired to take up a course of study at 
AN home, but found it difficult to do so, because you had no one 

\ to direct you? Our Norma CorrEsPONDENCE Courses will act 
“1, a8 an interesting guide, by leading you into new fields of 
thought ; by developing your reasoning faculties ; and by thor- 
oughly establishing the habit of homestudy. It isan established 
fact that students can learn more by correspondence than under 
the personal instruction of a teacher. 


Do To be a better teacher ? 
To prepare for teaching ? 


To prepare for examination ? 


You 
Wish 


To secure a better salary at teaching? 


To secure a better business education ? 


Why Discontinue Teaching 


and attend a Normal School, when you can continue teaching 
and by pursuing one of the Normal Courses of the American 


Believe in Improvement and embrace every dieees'< 
ro tunity for Advancement offered them. W 


Do You Belong to This Class? wy 


Brief Description of Normal Courses. W 


The Normal Course consists of over 150 lessons on Arithmetic, W 
Grammar, Geography, History, Physiology, Reading, Penman- \f y 
ship, Composition, Letter-writing, Elementary Science, School 1% 
Management, Civil Government, Miscellaneous subjects, etc., \t 
twenty-five articles on methods of teaching the above subjects ; WW 
outlines for original work, and complete answers to all the ys: 
questions. W 


The Advanced Normal Course treats of advanced Arithmetic, W 
History, Physics, Algebra, Geometry, Literature, Psychology, W 
Civil Government, and Theory and Practice of Teaching. W 
Articles on Methods of Teaching accompany each week’s lessons. ‘y 


How Conducted. Late each week, each student will receive sg. 
a very neat package containing the outline of the course of study \l 
for the following week, letters on methods, lessons for study, W 
etc. The lessons are to be studied by the student and answers \j y 
sent tous each week for correction. These papers will be cor- 
rected and returned with printed answers to all questions for W 
that week. The student will also be requested to reproduce the WW 
letters, write compositions and do other original work. NY y 


Length of Term. Thirteen weeks for either course. Students Vy 





TUITION RATES. 


Each Term of 13 Weeks, $8.00. 
Special Rate. 
To subscribers to Norman In- 


STRUCTOR, a special rate of $5.00 per # 
term is made. This rate is posi- 
tively limited to regular subscrib- $ 
ers to the Instructor, all of whom $ 
% are invited to take advantage of ¢ 





Contes 
‘A. OW EN } Editors and Publishers 
e: F. SNYDER Normal Instructor. 








Correspondenee Normal, obtain a Normal Education? 
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may commence onany Monday of the year. Organized in 1889. 








Advantages Compared. W 

The advantages of our system over a regular Normal BS SSIS 33E3 33 IF F33IFIFF3 23 STF ISIS EIST Se tS s3 sss eae 

School are many, but those which appeal most strongly : CLUBS. W 
to our readers are COST, TIME REQUIRED and REsuLTs. It ; 


Frequently several organize # WW 
themselves into a club, join at same 
time, study together (or separately 


is of course understood that $5.00 or even $8.00 will not 
go far toward one’s expenses in school for a period of 
13 weeks, yet this amount pays the entire cost for this 


peseooseoses 
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period in the AmERIcAN CoRRESPONDENCE NorMAL. To i F * aR oan ena cece W 
attend school all one’s time is required, while in the A. # # mend the organization of such \ Y] 
C. N. the work can easily be performed by working $%  % clubs whenever possible. Club one 
merely spare moments, Saturdays, evenings, etc., and : rates will be quoted on application W 
you can continue teaching without interruption. As to 3 with statement of number desiring ¢ \ 
results, we prefer to refer you to the 20,000 teachers and $ to enter. : \ / 
% students who have taken instruction from us. Any # nian aeendaeaeannsneneneneeensseneaseeneneess : W 
number of addresses of these students will be sent you ‘ one 
= on application. W 


American Correspondence Normal, Dansville, N. Y. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
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A Remarkable Offer. 


Every Teacher Should Take Advantage of it. 


NOTE: The regular price of Craig’s Question Book is $1.64, postpaid. See what we will 
give you for this amount. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, one year == = = § .50 
THE PATHFINDER, one year = = = $1.00 
EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT one year, = $ .50 


CRAIG’S QUESTION BOOK (Postpaid) = = $1.64 
Total $3.64 


Special Offer—aAll for $1.64. 


We will send the three papers above listed for one year (to the same or different addresses) 
together with Craig’s Question Book for $1.64. As this isthe regular price of the Question Book 
alone you will recognize the liberality of this offer. 


CRAIG’S QUESTION BOOK is the most popular, the most helpful and the most reliable 
Question Book ever published. It treats over twenty separate subjects, thoroughly covering 
everything taught in the common schools of America. Every question is fully and correctly 
answered, and as a help in preparing for examinations, reviews, etc., it has no equal. 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is before you, and needs no description. It is a dollar paper 
furnished at 50 cents a year and aims to give its readers the best obtainable matter regardless 
of cost. 

THE PATHFINDER is published in Washington, D. C., is a weekly paper devoted to 
current events, and has no equal as a real help to teachers who wish to keep up with the times. 
Being printed at the National Capital it has the best pessibie facilities for gathering news 
promptly. We always recommend it as the best current events paper published. 

EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT is published at Edinboro, Pa., and is designed for sup- 
plementary reading. It is published weekly and always comes to its thousands of subscribers 
heavily laden with the choicest matter obtainable for the purpose for which it is intended. It 
has no equal in this special line. 

We recommend all the above as being the best in their respective classes and are very 
glad, indeed, to be able to offer them to our readers on such favorable conditions. 

Note :—If the other publications are not desired, the INSTRUCTOR and Question Book will be fur- 
nished for 98 cents and postage which is 14 cents extra. 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 


















































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 














$1.94 INTRODUCTORY PRICE. 
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Delsarte Princi 


ize 6x83¢ ; 14 in. thick ; 522 pages, 


Indispensable in Home and School Room 


For This Month Only. 


Sent Prepaid on Receipt of 
$1.24. Regular Price $1.75 
Sold only by 


J. E. HOHAM & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Clu 


SOUTHERN NORMAL SCHOOL and BOWLING 
GREEN BUSINESS COLLEGE. The Great Nor- 
mal and Business Training Schools of the South. 
Be sure and mention course wanted. Catalogues 
and Journals Free—Write now—Catalogues and 
Journals Free. Cherry Bros., Bowling Green, Ky. 


A College Education by Mail 


The National Correspondence 
Normal, Fenton, Mich. 
treats languages, science, history, 
pedagogy bookkeeping: shorthand 
etc., to students by mail. 
diploma and review courses. 
enrolled last year. Send for free 
catalogue. 
Agents wanted. 
= Inade every where. 


Take no Substitute For 


Franklin’s Grayons, 


There are no others “just as good’? for coloring 
maps, charts, drawing, teaching, etc. They match 
Educational Papers, are bright, scientifically correct 
and cheap. ‘Rainbow,’ “Radiant,” ‘Educational’ 
Packages 5 and 10 cents, 1 Bross solid crayons 40 cts. 

FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Photographs Free ! 


They make a fine present for last day of school. 
Write for samples, and full particulars. 
H. G. PHILLIPS, Pub., 
Williamsport, Pa., U.S. A. 


The Book Worm 


monthly literary magazine, for readers 
and book buyers the most useful paper 
published at any price, though costing 
only 25 cts. a year; 2c a copy at news 
stands. Sample free. Jonn B. ALDEN, 
Publisher, 440 Pearl Street, New York. 
For 12 finely finished Miniature Photos. Send your 
Cabinet or Card Picture and get one dozen Miniature 
Gems of Art for 25c. No change made in the picture 
you send. Your Photo returned with miniatures, 
postage prepaid, in one week from time of receiving 


Send for sample free. W. T. TEMPLE 
& CO., P. 0. Box 495, Trenton, N. J. 


UICK AGENTS WANTED. 

UICK returns selling our pat. household novelties 
UICKLy paste ad. on postal with your address. 
UICKLY receive free illustrated circulars. 
Address, QUICK MFG. CO., GALIEN, MICH. 


ANTED AGENTS—Lady or Gentleman, to col- 

lect small pictures to copy and enlarge to a 

beautiful crayon or water color portrait. $1.00 prem- 
jum given to every agent; send for catalog, etc. 








The Only Elocutionary work based on the 
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CLEARANCE « « « 


Very few of these special sets now remain. Every reader knows that the work is not only an Encyclopxdia, treating over 50,009 topics, but the most ex- 
haustive Dictiona Bg) defining over 250,000 words, which is 25,000 more than any other. " 
THE REGULAR PRICE, and as a consequence orders are beng received daily from all sections of the country, 


THAN ONE-THL 


In taking stock at the close of our business year, we find a few sets of The Encyclo; ‘ 
library binding only), of which the sides of some of the volumes are slightly ruabbed—not enough to impair their real value or appearance in 
your library, but sufficient to prevent their shipment as 

































































pad ; rfect stock at our regular prices of $12 to $70 a set. 
At case a Cyate ha and a. Rp@enary. here being only a limited number of these sets we 
shall not go to the trouble of rebinding them, but have 
NY a decided to let them go on easy payments of $1 down and 
$1 per month until paid for—iess than one-third the reg- 
ular price 
BY PROMPT ACTION NOW, 
= - therefore, a number of ambitious readers of the NORMAL 
oe = === oo es a 4 INSTRUCTOR Who desire an up-to-date reference library 
ONC bo%e. \, 1] — may now secure these special sets at about cost of 
So VES Ho yp —— o % paper, ink, and binding. 
i [ 2 ow rt H us c~ 
iT; —— =" iT! —I ¢, 
He Lite frase JUST NOW 
HBicrioane [pict soe eee BNEYCLOPRDICENCYCL>BqDIC Y THEY ARE YOURS FOR A LIFE-TIM 
= esrens 1ONARY | DICTIONARY %, THIS EASY WAY . 
hl Loy, % ===> —— ly % . 
ss os Ht ee, Hii: ~via f) ( 
=e I< egg) $1 DOWN 
| ap VOL. |i/Vorm Was Om SECURES IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
i] - . = ! 
> E= INF. NF.~ RHE. Age IV. ly ¢ of the entire set of four volumes. Balance payable $1 
Hi Be —— —— ad Z * () monthly. 
M Na coed Bae Te, : 4 —_—___——_ 
WW == ed oe Kz » a Readers must not think that these sets are in any way incom- 
Kea ie == == ss nr  # _. | plete or out of date. They are from the regular stock, the 
. LOK oo ne» ——— He sets ranging from $42 to $70, according to binding. 
“4° lv’, “a 
—— = = = Gu = te 
——— ae) ZZ WE GUARANTEE 
~ = that these sets, except for slight rubs or abrasions on the 
_ - r sides of some of the volumes, are precisely the same as 
JUST AS THEY LOOK. - po those sold at full prices; yet we cannot offer them as 
- ge a ee . es aes od in itself. perfect stock, and our loss shall be your gain. This is 
5 rn ane ma any Ae “a 87 000 to “+ ‘ Positively the Greatest Bargain ever offered in a 
5,000 Royal Quarto Pages. ‘ost $750, 0 produce. strictly high-class publication 





WHAT THE ENCYCLOPZDIC DICTIONARY IS. 
It contains over 250,000 defined words—nearly twice as many 


as the largest “‘ unabridged”’—and is now accepted as 
AUTHORITY wherever the English language is spoken 


It is one of the best of all Encyclopzdias, treating over 
50,000 encyvclopzedic subjects—the Britannica has about 27,000. JusT THINK 
oF 1T! The whole range of human knowledge condensed for your 1N- 


STANT USE by such world-frmous scientists as Hu 


hundred other educators of hardiy less renown! It easily takes the place 
of any half-dozen other reference books that could be named. 

It is an ornament to any Library ; beautifully printed, sub- 
stantially bound, profusely illustrated, COSTING MORE THAN $750,000 To 


PRODUCE, the regular price being from $42 to $70 a set. 


REMEMBER These sets are as good for all practical purposes and look as well in your bookcase as those for which we are getting regular prices, 
We guarantee that the interiors are not injured and the bindings of our standard grade, y 

greater than might occur in a few days’ use in your own home or office. As absolute proof of this statement, you may retain the set for careful exam 
i Tf not entirely satisfactory you may return the volumes and money will be promptly and cheerfully refunded. 


ination for one whole week. 
positively the chance of a lifetime. 


Bring or send $1.00 to the New York Newspaper Syndicate, 93 Fifth Ave., New York, mentioning 
How T0 SECURE THIS REAT ARGAIN Normal Instructor, and entire set of four superb volumes, bound in cloth, will be forwarded. The 
balance is to be paid at rate of $1.00 monthly for one year. ‘ : 
designate the style of binding you desire, and indicate how you wish the volumes sent, as the charges for delivery must be paid by the purchaser, 
tances received after this special lot is exhausted will be immediately returned. ; L q : 
against book dealers, etc., we must decline to send more than 2 sets to any one party, and in every case we must require the full name and address of 
each person receiving a set. We have only two styles of binding in this lot—cloth and half-Russia—about an equal quantity ofeach. Order at once, to 
make sure. The absolute confidence of the Syndicate that the work will be thoroughly appreciated, highly valued, and cheerfully paid for, is clearly 
shown by sending such a valuable set of books, the subscription price of which is from $42 to $70, onan advance payment of only $1. 


AN UNQUESTIONED 


xley, Proctor, anda 





newspaper in New York, Boston, Chicago or San Francisco. 


The Half-Russia Binding will be supplied for 25c. additional per month. The Special Library Binding, FULL SHEEP, 


R SYNDICATE, 91 & 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


50c. additional per month. 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPE 





POPP 


REMEMBER, you have one whole week for 
careful examination, with privilege of return- 
ing tf not entirely satisfactory, and your money 
will be promptly refunded. 


They also know that they are securing the work for LESS 


ic Dictionary (in cloth, half-Russia and the special 


WHAT THE ABLEST CRITICS SAY. 
“Not only are MORE words defined in this New Dictionary than in any 
other, but its definitions are more exhaustive.’—Chicago Tribune. 
“4 standard reference book, treating every branch of knowledge and re- 
search ma masterly manner.’’—Philadelphia Press, 


“Jt forms in itself a library for the busy man of affairs, the merchant am- 
bitious to advance himself in his line, or the student or apprentice just mak 
ing a beginning.” —Scientific American, 


“At the very head of all contemporary publications of its kind, and firmly 
established as one of the few great reference books of the world.” 


The first payment for either binding is only $1. 


The limited stock at our disposal cannot last long. 
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—Christian Herald, N. Y. 





The most serious harm to any set is no 





This is 





In sending your first payment please 
Remit- 
To protect ourselves 







We refer to any 













Set of Tools. 


wonderfu 


where. OUR NEW 


e snd cave ORDER 
Address, 
ROEBUCK & Co. are thoroug 4 


and expresscharges. BUY YOU 
Don’t wait untilSpring and pay $60.00 forthe very same Bicycle. 
This is our Acme 
1898 model, will sell everywhere next year at #60.00; those 
that buy now will get the greatest Bicycle bargain ever known. 
° Frame is the highest grade, made from very best 13¢ inch tub- 

ing. Handle Bars, steel or wood. Wheels, highest grade 28-inch w: g 
tires, Full Ball-Bearing throughout. Bearings, Chain, Sproeket and Hubs the ve 
Color: Royal Blue, Maroon or Black, highly Onamented, beautifully Nickel-plated. Any Gear. 
WEISSUE A WRITTEN BINDING GUARANTEE for one year, it will last ten. 
money, next Spring it will cost 860.00 eve 
Ladies’ and Gent’s Bicyeles which wecan sell for 60 days at $18.95, #19. 75, $22.50, $80.00 and 
free catalogue and <r wheel early and save money, 
Spring and make 8100.00. 

[SEaRs, 


$19.75 HIGH GRADE’98 BICYCLE 


OUR 
this $60. 00 high-grade bicycle at $19.75 cash in full with order, 
or at $20.25 we will send it toany address by expressC.0.D, 
subject toexamination. SEND US 
faith and we will send Bicyele to you, you canexamine itatthe 
express office and if found pe 


O DAYS OF FER.—For 60 days we will sell 


$1.00 as a guarantee of good 


ectly satisfactory and a most 
I bargain, pay the express agent the balance $19.25 
JR WHEEL NOW and save $40.00, 


ewel, Ladies’ or Gent’s high-grade 


rims, hi, hest de single tube pneumatic 
it. Finest 1898 Saddle. Completo 
Weight, 24 lbs. 


o such wheel was ever sold for so little 


1898 BICYCLE CATALOGUE shows a complete line of 


$35.00. Send for the 


YOUR BICYCLE NOW. You can sell a dozen before 


ROEBUCK & CO., (Incorporated.) Chicago, IIlinois- 
y reliable and our readers can depend on every word they say.—EDITOR.] 











W. B. GoYERT, Artist, Batesville,Indiana, 


PIMPLES e AND e FRECKLES 
ARE THINGS OF THE PAST. 
Package of Wafers and Cake of Soap Ten Cents 
A kage of Dr. Campbell’s World-Famous Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and 
a cake of Fould’s Medicated Arsenic Complexion Soap can be obtained this month for 


the small amount of Ten cents, in silver or stamps. Send your ten cents to-day to. 


LD, Department 39, 214 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





_PRINTING OUTFIT, {0c 


We now send our 
famous Boy's Printer 

m for 10c. Postpaid asa 
specimen of our 3,000 
wonderful bargains. 
Has3 Aa Font of T pe, 
Type-holder,Indeliblelek’ 
. | Pad, Tweezers, Etc. Best 
i, linen marker, card 
Wi | printer, etc. 3 for 25c. 
a 1 Mm 90c. Doz. 6 A Font 
with figures, (see cut), 15c. Each; 2 for 25c.: $1.50 Doz. 
5 A Font with 2line holder and 2 sets figures 25c, Each; 
$2.50 Doz. All postpaid; catalogue with each. ROBT. 
H, INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St. Dept. No. 67, Ne ¥. 
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WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 






\} Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated Watch, 
\\\ also a Chain and Charm for selling 11-2 dozen 
‘@) Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. Send your 
full address by return mail and we will forward 
the Bluine post-paid, and a large Premium List, 
No money required. 


BLUINE CO. Box 198 Concord Junction, Mass. 


a ¥ f . 4, 800 SILK REMNANTS, enough fora 
1 ‘ Ula Quilt4sq. yds, 50c, Immense Pack., with 
oss & patterns, 10c, postpaid. Lemarié’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, NL 

















4 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
BRYANT BOOKLET 2ustpatshet,, Contain. 
as Thanatopsis, To A Waterfowl, Green River, 


Death of the Flowers, etc., etc. Bound in artistie 
Covers, comprising an original design in colors, with 
portrait of the poet. Also numerous original illustra- 
tions scattered throughout the work. Special to 
Teachers: We offer this Fine Art Booklet at the 
marvelously low price of 10 Cents per copy, post- 

id, and in order to furnish a highly satisfactory 

ward and Gift Booklet ata trifling cost, will mail 
them at the low price of 50 Cents per Half 
and 80 Cents per Dozen Copies. Address: 

M. C. BURKEL, 
Station 4, Jersey City, N. J. 


Physicians, Ministers, 
and all others inter- 
ested in educational, 
} literary or scientific 


work, shor:ld write for announcement of Central 
University Correspondence School, Crying oes 
for Home ady eons to degrees of B. S., M. S., 
Ph. B., Ph. D., Etc., Ete. Also a special course 
for ladies who wish to qualify themselves for 
positions as trained nurses or companions—places 
of honor and profit await graduates of this de- 
partment. Address the secreta 
ALBERT MORLAN, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


H self-contained double-entry pock- 
Simplecount et memorandas. Colored ruling 
throughout, ConTEeNTs: Instructions; Double 
of Cash book, Day book, and Journal ruling with 
proof footings on each page; Notations: Bank 
checks and deposits, Engagements: 2 sizes: VEST 
PocKET 254x5% 10c in silver or 12c in stamps. CoaT 
PocKET, 354x6% “unit” ruling, and line numbers 
throughout, rounded corners: Leatherette, 25c. 
Flexible sheep, 50c postpaid. No stamps received 
for coat pocket size. Complete double-entry book-keep- 
ing with one of these books and a ledger, Always ready 
for posting. Address, Simplecount M, Co., 27 (B). 
Hillsdale Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Photos for Teachers! 


Are copied from any photograph, gummed back, 
and made in two sizes, at prices: 
Size 1'4x2 inches, Postage Stamp size, 











100 for $1.75 500 for $4.00 
50 “= «1.00 100 “ 1,00 
= ¢ 2 50 75 
ms * 23 * 50 


Teachers need these photos. Your photograph re- 
turned with order. 
CONTINENTAL MAIL ORDER CO., 
Palestine, Texas. 





BOOKS When falling, | a ask 
ior Mr. 
AT Whenever you need a book, 
LIBERAL address Mr. Grant 
Before buying books write for 
DISCOUNTS quotations.” An assortment of 














catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
F. E. GRANT, Books. 
23 West 42nd St., - - New York. 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
A PRIVATE Established 16 years. Se- 
tendance limited. INDI- 
VIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
in Commercial English, 
Shorthand and Typewrit- 
A REMY ified for $75 and $100 
1 positions, eferences al- 
mosteverywhere. Strictly 
a school of merit. WESTBROOK_ COM- 
MERCIAL ACADEMY, Olean, N. Y. 
d e e 
Harvard - University 
For descriptive pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass. 
a ne to qualify themselves for positions as 
train 
of Central University 
Correspondence School, giving a thorough, prac- 
tical course for home study. Positions of honor 
and profit are always waiting for competent ap- 
as written a letter expressing their entire satis- 
faction, Graduating certificate to all who com- 
plete the course. Write for easy terms. Address, 
ALBERT MORLAN, Secy., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sent Free to School Teachers. 
New Pretty Artistic Designs of Flowers, Landscapes, 
Scenes, Juveniles, Birds, Animals, Crescents, Scrolls, 
Panels, Vases, Buildings, Bridges, Ships, Anchors, etc, 
544x7'4 30c; 7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike. 
New Catalogue of School Supplies, 
Silk-Fringed, Frosted, Mounted, Artistic Cut-Out, and 
Embossed Chromo Reward, Souvenir and Gift Cards, 
Marches, Tableaux, Entertainments, Drawing, Honor, 
Prize, Alphabet, Number, Reading, and Merit Cards, 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., free. 
All postpaid by mail, Postage stamps taken. Address, 


prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 
lect and high grade. At- 
ing depts. Graduates qual- 
Summer School. 

nurses, companions, ete., etc., should 

write for announcement of 
es. Every one who took this course in °97 
REWARD CARDS. Samples 
Price, 12 cards, 3x44 inches, 8c; 314454 12c; 444x6% 20c; 
Books, Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Drilis, 
A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 











Postage : 5cents. 
Just the book forall who wish to prepare for a 


Civil Service tion. 


Address Normal r,Dansville,N.Y. 


CAMERA 


$1.00. $1.00. $1.00. 


You can photograph anything. Instantaneous 
or time exposure. We pre all apparatus, 
plates, chemicals, etc., you follow directions. 
Anyone with this camera can soon learn the art 
of photography. It will be a nice present for 
vacation. et it now. Teach yourself. Pre- 
poree plates only 25 cents per dozen. Lots of fun 
or 2 cents. By mail $1.00. 


CAMERA 


$1.00. $1.00. $1.00. 


If at any time within a F sg you desire to trade 
for one of our REPEATING cameras, we will al- 
low you $1.00 and take back the one you buy. 








our members. 


to teachers and superintendents. 


Winship Teachers’ 
_ Agency.__ 


Positions Filled in Every Part of the Country. 
WE WANT TEACHERS of all Grades. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
WESTERN OFFICE: Topeka, Kan. 
OHIO OFFICE: Akron, Ohio. 


Send to Hither Office for Registration 
Form and Manual. 


ITH the opening of our new office at Akron, Ohio, we are 

better prepared than ever before to work for the interests of 
Miss Rena B. Findley, who will have charge 
there, comes to us with a ripe experience and personal knowl- 
edge of school affairs and officials. Wecordially recommend her 


Winship Teachers’ Agency. 











W. F, JARVIS, Manager. 








The oe camers is like a repeating rifle. 
You photograph one ~~ and instantly place 
another in position. Notrouble or bother. You 
load it at home and snap the pictures at pleasure. 
Any child can handle it. This is a new device 
never put on the market before. $3.00, $4.00, 
$5.00, according to size and number of plates. 

AGENTS CAN MAKE MONEY. 
Address, 


A. H. CRAIG, Mukwonago, Wis. 
LONGFELLOW BOOKLET =xtit!e 


“Poetic 
Gems by Henry Wadsworth Longfe! 





low,” just pub- 
lished. A collection of Longfellow’s most celebrated 
poems. Original] colored cover , with excellent 
ogg ° of the poet. Elegantly bound with silk rib- 

mn, Sent, tpaid, for the marvelously low price 
of 6 CENTS. Two copies mailed, post-paid, for 
10c. Special Offer to Teachers: To enable 
teache sto secure cheap and satisiactory Prizes to 
give to scholars; we will mail the Longfellow 
Booket at ‘the low price of 40c. Re dozen 
cep es, Address, I.C. BURKEL, 


Station 4, Jersey City, N. J. 
Safety velopes cannot be opened 
without detection. 


Envelopes cone ang: eas 


Diplomas, Reports and Records, 


The ‘‘Roll of Honor’? School Supplies 
of all kinds. Samples and price list on 
application. W. J. HODGES PUB. CO., 

Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 

Successors to Shepard & Burgett. 





And directions for making 
them and 100 pp. business 
literature, all for 10c. En- 








i0 1-cent stamps sent to Cottrell’s Subscription 
Agency, North Cohocton, N. Y., will get you 
recent cop 


imo MAGAZINES & 


you can 
elsewhere for from 50 cents to $1. They will also 
pond you their latest catalogue giv- 

ing Wholesale Prices on more than R 


2000 periodicals. 








© wcur © 


gMING7p 
* SPEC TAL 4 
104005 


MANUFACTURED BY 
REMINGTON ARMSCO 
ELION, NY 





Remington 
Bicycles. 


It Represents Nearly a Century of 
Mechanical Experience. 


Do you wonder that the Remington is a stranger to 
the repair shop? Write for illustrated catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., Ilion, N. Y. 








THE JOURNAL OF SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY #2222": 


the Common-school Teacher of Geography. 


Teachers College, 120th St. West, New York City, with the assis 
ims to present, in such a form as to be readily used by any teacher, the newest and best re- 


The JOURNAL @ 


cent geographical information, together with suggestions from practi 
thereof. Especial attention will be given to the NOTES in which the editors will summarize selec’ 


Edited by RicHarp E. Dopexr, Professor of Geography, 


EB, 
tance of five well-known geographers, 


teachers as to the application 
ted topics 


from recent geographical publications. ~~ Terms of Sabscription :—One dollar a year in advance. 


Single copies, 15 cents. Subscriptions may begin at any time an 
Core. 41 North Queen Street, Lancaster, Pa. All correspo: 
should 


sent to the editor, Richard E. 


should be sent to the Journal of School 
ndence, except concerning subscriptions, 


, Teachers College, 120th St. West, New York City, Agents 


are wanted throughout the United States. Write to Editor for rates and territory. 





TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
mr save 810 to 825, No money in advance. 
Kenwood Machine for 00 
$50 Arl Machine for $19.50 
Singers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 
and 27 other styles. All attachments FREE 
We pay freight. Buy from factory. Save 
agents large profits. Over 100,000 in use. 
Catalogue and testimonials FREE. 
ddress (in full 


WOASH BUYERS’ UNIOI 
104 Weat Van Hence btn Wr oi8 Onlccus tile. 
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WINDSOR HOTEL 


FRANK F. HITCHCOCK, MANG’R. : Philadelphia. 
Filbert St. Between 12th & 13th. 


Largest $2 Per Day Hotel in America. 
Electricity, Elevator, Steam Heat. 
One half block from Reading Terminal, and one 
half block from Penn R. R. 
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The Bridge Teachers’ Agency. 
C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 


2A Beacon St., Boston. 169 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Send for our Agency Manual. One 
Fee Registers in Both Offices. 


3 NEW Foax, M. Y., 150 Fifth Ave. Established 1880. 
E = Coyriere, Teachers’ Agency. 

Col! legen, schoole, and families supplied. Teachers 

placed. ools consclentiously recommended to 

Parents. Musical Department. School property 

rented and sold. 


SCHOOLS SUPPLIED. _ TEACHERS 


4 tions in the So! Southwest—a 
cid f for =f ow ood write my ones, enclosing pH ag 
- to WILLAMETTE EXCHANGE, Nashville, Tenn. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


} Lawrence Scientific School 
3 OFFERS COURSES IN 


Civil Engineering Chemistry 
7 Mechanical Engineering Geology 
a Electrical rs neering © Biology 
‘d Mining and Metallurgy General Science 
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: eae an d Physiol ( sy ti = 
4 y an io as a preparation for 
‘ Medical Schools). 
% For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. CROWN POINT HIGH SCHOOL. 
LITE AR DR. M. G. BLISS, PRESIDENT. J.J. BENNETT, TREASURER. J.J. WHEELER, SECRETARY. F. F. HEIGHWAY, SUPERINTENDENT. 
4 A R Y CURIOSIT f KELSEY FURNACE Co., CROWN POINT, IND., Feb. 1st., 1898. 
Prof. Ward’s New Book, “The Ancient Lowly’’ Syracuse, N. Y. 
reads like a revelation from a sealed book. A valu- Gentlemen: It is with pleasure that the School Board of Crown Point, Ind., can speak a good word for your Generators. W e 
able contribution to the history ofthe world. As in- have used one of your Heaters for two years, and put in two more new ones last fall. We find they do better work than the old ones, of a 
teresting asa novel, but far more instructive and re- different make, did, with fully one-third less fuel. As we shall have further requirements for goods in your line, you will surely hear from us. 
liable. A great curiosity to every lover of good books. Yours respec tfull ly, 
Don’t fail to order a “7 of this important History JOHN G. WHEELER, Sec retary. 
Sent by snail postpaid om ree bound my $2.50. Ad: KELSEY WARM R GE r 
nt by mail post, on receipt of only 
dress M. BEVAN, On Piymeath, Luzerne Co., Pa. : i ¥ . A * Al 2 N HERA TORS 
ne oe re to DO BET TER HEATING AND SAVE ONE-THIRD THE FUEL. 
every school, society 
a ee city | Catalogue and full particulars cheerfully sent on application. KELSEY FURNACE CO., 340 W. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
nd country. Lasy 
beteny rapid sales, large 
profits. Experience HICH- Colored Domestic Servants from Virginia. Foot power 
] ee: necessa Costs GRADE We can furnish capable, respectful and docile | tar * Screw... 
| ee: tal ‘fo investi- lly Selected Cityand | colored help to all parts of the North and West. | 4 tti 
g gate. Thetime to work Garefally ! te rate seat, Counts, | yang { They will be asurprise and relief to you in housekeep- ooo CUTTING 
BE. E. MILE Bis now. Address, Ptierses and ear b canning tne 68 8 perce mg aot apecialty. ing. how phon gage inv ee is advance ie pes = Lath es Automatic 
o Ke ub. ., Equitable Boston 1 to be repaid from wages. Safe arriva 
5136 State St., x Chicago, Ill. ROBE. 5. pulang, secured. Many tosthmeatals from appreciativ ye North- Cross feed 
— Ba vd a showing method of 9 and 11-inch Swing. 
ove DY sending and fal particulars New and Original Features 
Shorthand Taught by Mail, Hi O RT ©: cadet "EHAS. H. SMITH & CO., Richmond, Va. mabe Cosa 
MAIL Salary, Seneca Falls Mfg. Company, 
+ and personally. Pioneer home course. (Com-| First lesson F nll I ser 97 Water St.,Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


plete in detail. Results speak for themselves. | good oaitions tora all pupils. Address, 
WE ARE SPECIALISTS in this line. Positions Wier CHAFFEE, - Oswego, N. ¥, 
for graduates. Catalogue and first lesson FREE. - 
Explain everything. Write POTTs sHoRT- | SHORTHAND:==-Isaac Pitman’s. 


HAND COLLEGE, Williamsport, Pa. “ | Successfully taught in the N. Y. PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
by ‘Complete pes tetrector, *? 252 pp.,cloth, 


1.50. es LESSON FREE. ‘Write Isaac 
A SUCCESSFUL BOOK tman & Sons 33 Union Sq.. New York. 
Attend Metropolitan School, 156 5th Ave. 
By W. A. OGDEN. 
MORNING BELLS prime, ew” acs fo Systematic Collections, 


—— and High Schools. Thousands are 
- eta agg va vo Rady dh nged yg Tape Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 
et tof 250 Hy me Specimen 3 free. At less than one-half the usual price, 40 minerals 

The W. Whitne Cr Pubi hishers T< led ©. or 40 recks (with unlabelled duplicate fragments) for 
ey CO+, 1. oledo, 0. * | $2.00, 24 types of Invertebrates for $3.50. Each Col- 
ection in strong cloth covered case with separate 
NEAR ATHENS, 0. | tray for each ote gg and accompanied with Text 
iad yr. Board, tuition. | book of 60 Descriptive circulars free. RE- 
total cost $140 wih LIEF MAPS LA LANTER errs, CHARTS, ETC. 

Seomant ‘Samaeaes: yt abel commieg ies: with Edwin E. Howell. 
plan to earn funds. Ww. A. WILLIAMS, D. D., Pres 612-17th St., N. W. W ashington, D 


OT AO CRO CO Ch Oe CO GO ae 
TEACHERS SAVE 
TIME, ¢e STRENGTH, e PATIENCE, 
? 




















BY USING THE WONDERFUL 


LAWTON SIMPLEX PRINTER 


Simple, Cheap, Effective—will 
make 100 copies from pen- 
written original, or 75 copies 
from typewriting. No wash- 


oy 





$10. Send for circulars, 


Look out for imitations. Make sure that you get the ‘Lawton Printer.’ Take 
no other if you want a perfect one. 


LAWTON & Co., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 
101 Lake Street, Chicago, ill. 132 California Street, San Francisco. 
















.. IJOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. Lon 
established. Responsible. Successful. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
Students successful and pleased. Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sentfree. Address, 
Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism, 
No.80 Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 


REDUCED CUT OF ERASER, 

The Star Dustless Blackboard Eraser is our leader. 
Cleanest, cheapest and best made. Other specialties. 
Write for cata’ ogi. Seas) ae Co., 5 Boston 
Ave., Seneca Falls, N 








Primary Number Cards. . 


you SHOULD PROVIDE busy work for idle fingers. Have you tried 

Primary Number Cards? A box has 250 cards, printed on both 
sides, with figures and characters, thus enabling the little thinkers to 
make all imaginable combinations in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 


tion, etc., as follows: 
ere 
EES — 


4x2 —4— 


Hundreds of combinations can thus be made, Price, post-paid, per box, 


°°“ ALPHABET CARDS. 


Similar to number cards, except that letters are used. Word-making 
and sentence-making is a pleasure with these cards. Put up ina neat 
box, post-paid 15 cts.) SPECIAL.—Send 25 cents for one box of each. 
Your pupils will be delighted with them. They will save you much 
care and attention. 








5 
ing required. Price, $3 i 
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TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT COQ., Dansville, N. Y. 
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STUDY LAW AT HOME 
Great Men are Misers of Moments. 


TIS the idle man, not the great worker, who is always complaining 
| that he has no time or opportunity. Some young men are making 
more out of odds and ends of opportunities, which many carelessly 
throw away, than others will get out of a life time. “There is nobody 
whom Fortune does not visit once in his life,” says a Cardinal, “but when 
She finds he is not ready to receive her, she goes in at the door_and out 
at the window.” A celebrated sculptor represented Opportunity as a god 
with wings on his feet. This was to show that he is soon gone, and once 
gone, cannot be overtaken. Some men are great because they improved 
opportunities common to the whole human race; but what is the dest 
opportunity to him who cannot or will not use it? Avenues greater in 
number, wider in extent, than ever before existed, stand open to the 
educated youth of America. Are you content simply to make a living? 
You are on a levelnow withthose he are finally to succeed. Let us help 
you. 

We offer you the opportunity to study law at home, in your spare 
time, at moderate expense, by a method proven through nearly nine years 
of use, to be unexcelledin its results. Our method includes the text-book, 
lecture, illustrative case, and quiz book features. Never in the history of 
the school has an applicant who has finished our course, failed in an 
examination for admission to the bar and we give you, for the asking, 
the names of graduates and practising lawyers in every State and Terri- 
tory, as proof. 

We originated the teaching of law by the “home-study” method and 
are in the lead in the character of our work as well as in age, experience, 
and responsibility. 

Write for catalogue of particulars; it is furnished free. Give the 
following address in full: 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
No. 278 Telephone Building, Detroit, Michigan. 
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AOSca(@ 19TH CENTURY PUZZLE, 
Baye just out, 1898. Made of brass, tin 
% ae y and copper; three inches in di- 
cee” ameter, sample 10 cents, and 


THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
253 Broadway, New York City. 
F. DELANO, President. G. E. GODWARD, Secretary. 


IS A PREFERRED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


It wrote over $2,000,000.00 of new business in 1897, equal to an increase of over 30 per cent. 
of its entire business in force at the beginning of the year. 

It has paid over Half a Million Dollars to beneficiaries, and always in advance of becom- 
ing due. 

It has not a single claim due and unpaid. 

It is composed of the best class of risks, being confined to temperance people, and being 
the only company of the kind in this country, it occupies an Exclusive Field. 

Agents are meeting with great success. 

One agent wrote $360,000.00 in 1897. Another wrote $60,000.00 during October last, 

Good positions open. Previous experience not necessary. Write to-day to 


E. S. MARVIN, Agency Supt., 


253 Broadway, - - - - New York. 














“TORNADO TOP.” 
H 


Is made of brass, nickel plated. Needs no strings 
or springs to set itin motion. ‘“‘Why do the colored 
disks change from blue and red to pink, etc.?”’ _De- 
velop the faculty most needed in life—that of think- 
ing and planning out for one’s self his or her own 
ideas—a faculty lacking in many grown people, and 
without which no one can become a success. Who 
knows but what one of these placed in the hands of a 
youngster by a parent or some friend may be the 
means of making his or her life a success. Sample 
for 15 cents in stamps. Sample dozen one dollar, 
postpaid by mail. 19th Century Puzzle and Top for 
25 cents, post paid. Orsend your address on a postal 
for circulars fully describing both, 


JOHN C. GOODRICH, Dept. D, Detroit, Mich. 


LEARN °TELEGRAPHY. 








Abba btbdbbhibhbbhbbbhbbobot bb trbtrtrtrtrtrbntr, 
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Don’t You Want 


The Best Supplementary 





Reader for your School ? 


i i ha ha ha ha ha bh hp hn ho ha ho 


Then send us 60 cents in stamps 
and receive by return mail a copy 


CYR’S 
FOURTH 
READER. 


Just published. 388 pages. Full 
Sketches 
and portraits of Hawthorne, 


of beautiful pictures. 


Dickens, Irving, Tennyson, etc. 


Send for our Illus- 


trated Circular. 


GINN & CO., 


9-13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


OHSS HSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHHSHSHHHSHHSSSSHSSSHSSSHSS SSS SOOO SS S44 hb bb bd db bb bd dd ddd 
HOoGOoSGoSHbHbbdbbbbA OO bb by br by & br bn br bn bn bn bn bn br bn br by bn bon by by br br bn br bn bn br ln dn br bn bn bn by bn tn tp in tn tp ip 
eh hb bo bo bo bo bi ha bi bi ba ho ha hi hi ha ha ha ha ha ha ba ha ha ha ha ha ha ha a ha ha ha hi ha ha hi ha ha ha ha ha ha ha a ba ha ha hh he bo bp ip i tp te 
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SISTINE MADONNA. 
Not this size, but several times as large,on paper 
54¢xS inches are the beautiful 


PERRY PICTURES ONE CENT EACH 


by the hundred, 20 for 30 cents postpaid. Send 30 
cents in stamps for these twenty. 
The Sistine Madonna. Aurora Baby Stuart 
Madonna of the Chair Holy Night Queen Louise 
Holy Family Spring The Rainbow 
Christand the Doctors Angel Heads Ploughing 
Christ Blessing Little Children By the Riverside 
Pharaoh’s Horses Millet Princes in the Tower 
The Horse Fair TheShepherdess The Angelus 
20 April Pictures for 30 cents, including Fre- 
bel, Paul Revere, his home, Christ Church, Lexington 
Green, Concord Bridge, Minute Man, etc. Send to- 
day. Send stamp for catalogue 300 subjects. Men- 
tion NorMAL INSTRUCTOR. Address, 

Mrs. E. M. Perry, 10 Tremont St., Malden, Mass. 





land, England, Holland. the Rhine, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy and 
France. Section A, tour of 59 da. $450. Section B, 
tour of 54 da. $395. For descriptive circular address 
Ernest M. Mansur, Box 2A, Floral Park, N. Y. 


LEARN A PROFESSION edad ty that will net 


25a day the rest 
of your life. Ladies or gentlemen. Address, with 
stamp. Pror.S. A. WELTMER, Nevada, Missouri. 


MADE EASY. 
AR | The Ideal System, 
‘ arranged for rapid 

mastery by homt study, taught by mail. Book one 


dollar. L. B. MCKENNA, LL D., Quincy, ILL, 


EVROP IN JULY AND AUGUST. Scot- 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOL TEACHERS. 





TEN NUMBERS EACH YEAR—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE INCLUSIVE. 





‘TERMS. 


Subscription 50 cents a year when paid in advance, 

$1.00 a year when not paid in advance. 

No name will be entered on our list unless paid at least one year in 
advance, 

Remittances received from subscribers in arrears will be applied, Ist, 
to pay arrears to date remittance is received,which will be computed at 
$1.00 a year. 2nd, the balance, if any, will be applied to advance 
subscription, which wil be computed at 50 cents a year. 

Renewal fees received within 30 days from expiration of subscription 
will be credited at the 50 cent rate. 


e £ oye } EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS, 
Published by TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO. 





THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the last week of the month 
previous to the date it rs. Should subscribers not receive their 
magazine promptly they will confer a favor by giving notice, thus en- 
abling us to send another copy. 

DISCONTINUANCES: Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must 
notity the publishers and pay up all arrears, otherwise he is responsible 
for payment as long as the paper is sent. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Should a subscriber wish his address changed 
he should give both the old and new address otherwise his name can- 
not be found without much needless labor. 

SEND Money in any safe way but do not send stamps unless abso- 
lutely necessary. Express orders cost no more than post office money 
orders, can be procured at any express office and we prefer them. 
Make money orders payable to Teachers Improvement Co. Do not 
send chec! 

AGENTs are desired to represent the INsTRUCTOR in each locality, 
also at Institutes, Associations, Etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material for doing successful work furnished free on application. 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 100,000. 


Advertising Rates.—40 cents each agate line (14 linesto an 
inch); only 32 cents a line on yearly orders. One line extra 
charged on advertisements of less than one inch. pe 4 teachers 
have books or other valuable aids which they wish tosell. It pays 
to advertise in NORMAL InsTRUCTOR, the leading educational jour- 
nal of the world. 


GENERAL AGENTS, : 

General Agents have been appointed for the INSTRUCTOR as follows: 

Ohio, Iowa and Kansas ; The Pathtinder Publishing Co., Washington. 

New York State ; The Educator, Buffalo. 

Michigan ; Ellis Publishing Co., Battle Creek. Mich. 

West Virginia ; West Virginia School Journal, Charleston, W. Va. 

Washington (State) Idaho and Oregon; The Northwestern Journal 
of Education, Olympia, Wash. 

Tennessee ; Southwestern Journal of Education, Nashville, Tenn. 

In applying for Agency privileges for Institutes, Associations, etc., in 
this territory, write to the General Agency in charge. 
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Last Words. 


HE March number of The Ladies Home Journal 
contains the last of the ‘‘Philippa’’ sketches 
by the gifted writer, Mrs. Alice Wellington Rol- 
lins, whose death in the midst of her successful 
labors brought the delightful sketches to an 
abrupt end. Stimulated by the warm welcome 
her latest literary labors had received, she tried 
only the day before her death to work upon the 
next of the series. The Normat Instructor in 
this number presents the first, and last, of the 
series which Frances E. Willard expected to fur- 
nish our readers. We anticipated a hearty 
appreciation of her work and are sure that our 
readers will sympathize with us in a common 
loss. There is satisfaction in fulfilling expecta- 
tions thus far, and in being able to announce 
that while we must part with a valued contrib- 
utor, some of the ablest writers of America will 
follow this and Bishop Vincent’s articles. 


KK 


Patriotism in the School. 


BILL has recently been introduced in the 

Senate of New York state, making it the 
duty of school authorities in all the cities and 
school districts of the state to display a United 
States flag on or near the school building during 
the school hours. It shall also be the duty of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, ac- 
cording to a provision of the bill, to provide for 
the proper observance in the public schools of 


Lincoln’s Birthday, Washing’ on’s Birthday, 
Memorial Day and Flag Day. Th- superintend- 


ent is further called upon to prepare a program 
providing for a salute to the flag at the opening 
of each school day, and special occasions. A 
formal, daily recognition of the flag would nat- 


of patriotic occasions, and the study of patriotic 
lives. We cannot be very patriotic by the 
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clock. 








The United States and Spain. 


HE sinking of the battleship Maine on Feb. 
15, in Havana harbor, while on a friendly 
visit, with such a terrible loss of property and 
life, and the mystery enveloping the cause of the 
disaster, has aroused a world-wide interest. For 
a whole month the court of inquiry prosecuted 
its labors while the people have waited in sus- 
pense. In the meantime Congress appropriated 
$50,000,000, and placed it at the disposal of the 
President as a means of defence in case of war, 
without a dissenting voice. Our navy has been 
reinforced by the purchase of two cruisers, 
and negotiations have been going on with 
friendly nations for further reinforcements. Ex- 
tensive orders have been given for munitions of 
war which are being filled as rapidly as possible. 
Although the report of the court of inquiry has 
not yet been given to the public, (March 23) it 
is not too much to say that the United States is 
on the verge of war with Spain. Probably that 
report will not materially change the situation. 
If war should come, it will not probably be 
| owing to the loss of the Maine, nor the hysterical 
| shrieks of sensational newspapers. In the inter- 
est of freedom of speech, we can endure the 
scourge of yellow journalism with such a President 
as William McKinley in the chair, who in the 
hour of national impatience could say : ‘* You 
may rest assured that there will not be any war with 





my consent, except for a cause which will satisfy good 
men here, the nations of Europe, and—Almighty 
God.”’ 

The President and Congress can be trusted. 
Spain does not want to fight the United States. 
| We do not want a war with Spain. Spain does 
not want to be humiliated by a demand for the 
withdrawal of her forces from Cuba. She could 
not fight us with any possibility of success, but 
might do so in her desperation rather than give 
up Cuba in humiliation, and subject herself to 
the intervention of a stronger power. Her posi- 
tion must be distressing, —practically bankrupt, 
with internal dissensions at home, afflicted with 
floods and famine, and“unable to conquer Cuba 
by the aid of the most horrible barbarities em- 





ployed in modern warfare. I: the United States 


urally degenerate to a hateful ceremony in the|should demand the freedom of Cuba on the 
minds of many, that in turn would rob the great| ground of humanity, the civilized world will 
patriotic occasions of half their meaning. Pat-| applaud the act and Spain will be obliged to 
riotic feelings are best inculcated by the lessons | withdraw her forces, and the terrible butcheries 


and systematic starvation will be ended. It is 
sincerely hoped that Spain will not inflict great 
damage upon us, in her act of committing suicide. 
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Tree-Planting. 





NE of the sternest realities that confronts this 
country is the necessity for scientific forestry, 
and systematic tree-planting. In the early per- 
iods when men were principally engaged in 
clearing the forests and making them habitable, 
the only possible significance of tree-planting to 
them was the idea of beautifying streets, lawns, 
and parks. This task had its poetic side only 
with school children. They could watch the 
growth of the class tree for a while, and were 
taught that, if they were not to enjoy its shade, 
others who came later would appreciate their 
thoughtfulness. 

But to-day this question has its serious side. 
The ambitious, selfish nature of man, with 
wanton recklessness has invaded the forests with 
destructive intent, as the vandals spread over 
Europe with fire, sword and death. Our great 
forests are no more. A new generation must 
turn its attention to the care of that which re- 
mains, and study how we can best promote the 
aesthetic and material interests involved. While 
Congress, and legislatures, and scientific societies 


are directing their attention to the subject, and 
studying the question as it is related to climate, 


droughts, floods, ‘tornadoes, and the material 
wants of man, it is well that ample scope be 
given in the exercises of the schools on such oc- 
casions, to the consideration of these practical 
and scientific questions. 


Ak 


Conflicting Opinions. 





HE Attorney-General of Missouri recently 
gave a somewhat fanciful interpretation of 
the law in that state relative to the reading of the 
Bible and the repeating of the Lord’s Prayer at the 
opening exercises of the public schools, which 
has given him a notoriety he could not otherwise 
have so easily obtained. He uses the following 
language in his letter to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction : 

“The continuous reading of the Bible and repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer cannot be done by believers in 
Christianity without feelings of deepest gratitude and 
a holy sense of honor, reverence, adoration and homage 
to the Supreme Being, which isthe essence ef worship. 
This exercise being a form of public worship and the 
same being done as one of the rules and exercises of 
our-public schools, it necessarily and logically follows 
that a public school house is therefore made a place of 
worship.” 

The law as we understand it in most, if not 
all states, is that the time designated for regular 
school work shall not be devoted to religious uses, 
provided there is objection raised on the part of 
the patrons. Persons who are unfriendly to the 
public school system, or to religion, or for the 
sake of emphasizing their individual importance, 
have, in some instances exercised this prerogative, 
but chapel exercises even then, with customary 


devotions, may be held before the regular school 
exercises according to the federal constitution. 





The custom of holding devotional exercises before 
regular school work prevails in all states of the 
Union. According to Attorney-General Crow, 
every christian household where the children say 
their evening prayers, becomes ‘‘a house of wor- 
ship”’ in the sight of the law, just as much as a 
school house does where scholars repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer! This is where his logic limps. 
Fortunately Mr. Crow’s interpretation is only an 
“opinion.’’ It is not law. 

On the other hand, a movement is on foot in 
Kansas to compel by law the reading of the 
Bible in the public schools of that state. It is 
said that they propose to force the issue at the 
coming School Board elections, and that an 
appeal has been issued to all christian parents to 
bestir themselves and use their influence in the 
selection of teachers who will make the law ef- 
fective. Here we have the two extremes. It is 
a somewhat mixed, and oftentimes puzzling, if 
not exasperating question, and the secularist and 
bigot cannot understand each other. But a 
wholesome sentiment in the long run will guard 
the interests of all the religion that has a right 
in the school, and the law, state and federal, will 
protect from the petty annoyances arising from 
bigots. The gist of the matter is, teachers are 
not hired to teach religion. Ministers are em- 
ployed and churches built for that purpose. In 
the selection of teachers, school boards consider 
the character and general fitness, and minor 
qualifications, including the private and religious 
life, and there they stop. Seldom are teachers 
discriminated against on account of their religion 
if the qualifications and life are right. 


Re 


Shakespeare’s Debts. 





OME one has said that Shakespeare is the 
only biographer of Shakespeare. He talks 
to the Shakespeare in us, and we understand 
something of his rich and various language. He 
was so great he could talk of little,commonplace 
things only in a great and grand way. Hetakes 
the everyday things of life and lifts them to his 
own great level, and inaccessible height. This 
in part accounts for that stranger than fiction, — 
his coming in upon the stage of life and going 
off again, almost unattended. None were quite 
high enovgh to adequately honor him, and most 
all too mean to do him reverence ; and since 
there was no heavenly cohort in the sky to pro- 
claim his advent, or angel to sit by his sepulchre, 
he has been almost without a biographer. He 
was unapproached, and unapproachable. Not 
one took him by the hand and went away 
actually knowing Shakespeare. 

This is in part why Bacon does not mention 
him, and Ben. Jonson’s portrayal is so inade- 
quate. This also accounts for the fact that we 
know s0 little about the public or private life of 
the ‘‘myriad-minded’’ man. But careful his- 
torical research shows that he owned the best 
house in Stratford, did business in London, and 





looked after matters pertaining to his neighbor’s 
affairs while there ; that he held stock in two 
theatres, that he owned an estate purchased 
with the proceeds from the theatres and his 
writings ; that he managed his farm, went to 
market, and did have to sue Philip Rogers for 
thirty-five shillings, ten pence, for corn which 
the dishonest Philip did not want to pay to 
William ; that he willed his second-best bedstead 
to Ann Hathaway, his not-too-much loved wife; 
that later he lived in London, went back to 
Stratford in retirement, died, and was buried in 
the church where he tried to be an humble 
worshiper. 

Shakespeare had an ample fortune, but in- 
tellectually he owed debts everywhere. He used 
whatever he found in the great warehouse of the 
intellectual world. He didn’t feel obliged to 
give credit for it either. If he had, Shakespeare 
would have been a helpless, hopeless, bankrupt. 
He appropriated material—that’s all. He did 
not steal, as has been said of Poe, who probably 
borrowed the framework of ‘‘The Raven.”’ ‘‘If 
Poe couldn’t make a new coat, he could turn 
and make most noble use ofan old one.’’? Emer- 
son says of Shakespeare that ‘‘criticism hardly 
leaves asingle drama of his absolute invention.”’ 
Yet Emerson regards him, paradoxical as it may 
seem, as the most original of men. 

Weare surprised when we study Malone’s 
computation concerning the First, Second, and 
Third parts of Henry VI. to see how much 
Shakespeare borrowed: ‘‘Out of 6,043 lines, 
1,771 were written by some author preceding 
Shakespeare ; 2,373 by him on the foundations 
laid by his predecessors ; and 1,899 were entirely 
his own.’”? Emerson says: ‘‘He steals by this 
apology,—that what he takes has no worth where 
he finds it, and the greatest when he leaves 
it. ”? 

In the face of these facts, it is easier to believe 
Shakespeare a myth than the marvel which he 
was. Supposing he has told us nothing of him- 
self, that in his will he gives a minute catalogue 
of his possessions, but does not refer to his liter- 
ary possessions, nor appoint a literary executor 
to edit them after he was dead. He seems high- 
er and nobler for it. He had won a fortune, 
and could afford to wait for fame. Perhaps 
Bacon and Raleigh did help him,—the first for 
the gold he needed and the second for the pas- 
time he craved. 

Every character Shakespeare introduces, lives, 
moves and has his being in Shakespeare. He 
used the mines of literature not like the dunce 
some would have us believe he was, but like a 
sensible man,—as though they were stone quar- 
ries on his own estate. From these quarries he 
took the rough material with which to build the 
intellectual parthenon, the admiration and won- 
der of the modern world. 

Shakespeare was solvent. He paid all his 
literary debts before he died and left behind him 
a residuum which has become a precious legacy 
to be handed down to latest posterity. 
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Frances E. Willard. 





HE death of Frances E. Willard at the Hotel 
Empire, New York, Feb. 17, came asa great 
shock to the civilized world, and especially to 
the Norma Instructor, as she had but recently 
consented to become a contributor to this journal. 
But before the announcement was made, and 
just after her first article was in our hands, her pen 
was laid down forever, and her voice was stilled. 
We,therefore,assume the painful duty of record- 
ing some of the salient features of her life. 

Frances Elizabeth Willard was first, an educa- 
tor. She gave fifteen years of her life to teach- 
ing, and in eleven different institutions, in six 
different towns, in four different states. She 
made frequent changes,as she said, ‘‘to learn the 
methods of different institutions and to see more 
of the world.”? She began teaching during a 
vacation in 1858, in a district school at Evanston. 
After graduating from college she taught in 
another district school in a Chicago suburb, hav- 
ing about twenty scholars. Then she went to 
Kankakee Academy. Returning to Evanston 
she taught two terms in her alma mater, the 
Northwestern Female College. Through the 
influence of Mrs. Bishop Simpson she went to 
the Pittsburg Female College where she remained 
for three terms, when she returned home again 
and taught the Grove School fora year. For 
threeterms she was principal of Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary at Lima, N. Y. She resigned this 
position in order to go with her friend Kate 
Jackson to travel and study in Europe for two 
years. On her return she was called to the pres- 
idency of the Evanston College for Ladies, being 
the first woman president of a college in America. 
She was always successful and worked as faith- 
fully in the district school as in the college. 

But teaching, much as she loved the work, was 
more and more becoming an irksome task. To 
be ‘‘tied to a bell rope’’ was ‘‘an asphyxiating 
process,”’ she says, ‘‘from which I vainly sought 
escape, changing the spot only to keep the pain.”’ 
But her pupils loved her because she was so 
lovable. Her method of discipline was unique, 
as outlined in the article from her pen on anoth- 
er page, and would have been impotent without 
her inspiring personality and splendid motives 
behind it. Ideal principles were effective be- 
cause she was an ideal teacher. The girls fol- 
lowed her out into the realm of the ideal because 
they saw glimpses of their own highest possibil- 
ities in her and could not consciously, for her 
sake, do anything that would bring a pang of 
pain to her heart. 

Miss Willard did not leave the college to 
engage in temperance work, as is quite generally 
supposed. A conflict of opinion arose between 
her and the new President of Northwestern Uni- 
versity over the relation the Woman’s College 
and the University should sustain to each other. 
Ail of the young women enrolled as students in 
the University under the previous administrations 
were under the moral oversight of the faculty of 





ler, now Bishop Fowler, came to the presidency, 
he insisted upon the abrogation of this rule, and 
his policy prevailed in the meeting of the board 
of trustees. In her own language the situation 
was explained: ‘‘Dr. Fowler has the will of a 
Napoleon, I have the will of a Queen Elizabeth; 
when an immovable meets an indestructible 
object, something has to give way.’’ Therefore, 
she gave up her position and means of support, 
deeply grieved, because her power and useful- 
ness had been curtailed beyond endurance, and 
because she felt that the co-education experiment 
at Evanston was imperiled. 

The story of her life since that eventful day, 
June 13, 1874, has become common property of 
the English-speaking people of the world. She 
had previously had a wonderful religious exper- 
ience. After that she longed for a more unre- 
stricted field of usefulness. The misfortunes of 
wives and children occasioned by the drink traffic 
were mirrored in her soul, and, later on, the 
moral corruption in society and politics disturbed 
her dreams. Therefore, she dedicated her life 
to the cause of humanity. Her sacrifices at the 
beginning were heroic. Many days she went 
without her dinner and walked long distances in 
Chicago in the prosecution of her work, because 
she had no money. But the spirit of the Tem- 
perance Crusade, the last of the more than thirty 
crusades that have changed the face of the earth, 
was upon her, and she went bravely on until the 
world responded to her appeals, and women 
everywhere helped to wind a white ribbon around 
the globe. 

Frances E. Willard was noted especially for 
her scholarship, eloquence, executive ability, rich 
and varied experience, and womanly grace. She 
won great distinction by the ordinary every-day 
means by which eminence is reached,—not by 
sudden flight, but by patient plodding. In 
teaching, she was a great success by right of em- 
inent intellectual domain. The charm of her 
address has been felt in every city of over ten 
thousand inhabitants, and many smaller towns 
in the United States. Her oratory, in its self- 
possession, chaste beauty, combined with vivid 
power, was not unlike that which distinguished 
Wendell Phillips, the prince of American orators. 
Her literary labors were a credit to her literary 
genius. She was the author of five handsome 
volumes which add great credit to her life work. 

In her ‘“‘Glimpses of Fifty Years,’’ Miss Wil- 
lard utters these words, and makes an apposite 
quotation, which now lets us into the secret of 
her singularly providential career: ‘‘As I follow 
in these later years the thorny path of a reform- 
er, I sometimes think how good and pleasant 
would have been the quiet life, so universally 
approved, of a teacher of girls. But one confi- 
dent belief gives me grace and courage to go on, 
and it is this : 

‘My bark is wafted to the strand 
By Breath divine, 

And on the helm there rests a Hand 
Other than mine.’ ”’ 

















In a note at the bottom of page 13 of the March 
number of the Insrrucror,the following words appear: 
“If we receive anything like the 
large number of new subscriptions 
that we expect before April Ist, we 
shall make an announcement in the 
April number which will delight every friend of the 
Instructor.’’ When writing this we had in mind the 
continuation of the 50 cent rate as the regular sub- 
scription price of the Insrrucror, and we are pleased 
to announce that we are more than gratified with the 
large number of subscriptions received and that we 
have concluded to make 50 
cents the regular and per- 
manent price of the [ysrruc- 
TOR to all who pay in advance, 
but those who permit their subscriptions to get in ar- 
rears will be charged at the rate of $1.00 a year for such 
period as they may be in arrears. A few months ago 
we would not have thought it possible to publish the 
Instructor in its present size 
and quality at so low a rate, but 
by the enlargement of our 
printing plant, the adoption of 
labor saving machinery, the great increase in our cir- 
culation, together with avery favorable purchase of 
paper, we are enabled to give such of our readers as 
pay in advance the Insrrucror in its present form at 
the remarkably Jow rate of 50 cents a year. One year 
ago when we announced our intention of making cer- 
tain improvements (which were made beginning with 
November,1897,number) and the increase in price from 
50 cents to $1.00 a year, we did not expect to have over 
75,000 readers by this time, but 
to our very agreeable surprise 
this number is exceeded by 
25,000,making the actual circu- 
lation 100,000 each issue. This is fully double the cir- 
culation of any similar publication in the world. Of 
course you are aware that the larger the edition the 
less is the cost per copy,and although the difference is 
not as great as is the difference between 50 cents and 
$1.00, we are inclined to give our readers the benefit 
and believe that our list will be increased from time to 
time, to such an extent as to fully justify the wisdom 
of our course. It seems to us that with the vast num- 
ber of teachers and pupils preparing to teach who are 
thirsting for just such information and help as the 
Instructor gives, there 
should be no difficulty 
whatever in building our 
list up to the 200,000 mark 
in a few years, and in making this announcement we 
feel that a long step in that direction is being taken, 
for it is our intention to make and maintain the stand- 
ard of the Lysrrucror so high that no thinking, pro- 
gressive teacher or student in this broad land will care 
to be without it, especially when it can be procured 
for so smali an amount. While the above may seem 
inconsistent, in view of our announced intention of 
increasing the price, we have to say that when the an- 
nouncement of the proposed increase in price was made 
we were sincere, and fully intended to make such 
increase, but now that circumstances have so adjusted 
themselves as to enable us to continue the old rate, we 
feel that while no one is wronged, thousands upon 
thousands will be benefitted. The continuance of the 
50 cent rate has been made possible only by the loyal 
support given by our readers and we wish to thank 
one and all for the interest shown. 


A Conditional 
Promise. 


50 Cents in Advance. 
$1.00 for Arrearages. 


Previously thought 
Impossible. 


Unexpectedly large 
Increase. 


100,000 Now—200,000 
in Sight. 
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By BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT,D.D.,LL.D. 2% 








HILE father and mother and the life of 
W the fireside may contribute to the power 
of the teacher and school-room, these, in 
their turn, may do a deal of good to ‘‘the 
old folks at home,’’and young folks and other folks 
who may no longer come under the care of the 
schoolmaster. If there are invisible tides of in- 
fluence rolling into the recitation room from the 
‘living room’’ of cottage or mansion, there are 
counter-currents of health and help that pour 
down from the halls of learning to the homes of 
the people. 

The school may send down lists of best books 
and magazines and maps, make suggestions about 
pictures for the wall and album, call attention 
to valuable volumes now accessible in the pub- 
lic library, institute useful educational tracts, 
and keep fresh in the minds of busy folks the 
great world of thought, literature and life, of 
which folks who are always ‘‘pottering about de- 
tails’? may be wholly ignorant—which ignorance 
is bad for them and for their children and for 
their village and for the nation. The school is a 
light-tower for the home. 

There will be an incidental sifting down from 
the school tothe home many hints concerning 
life, education and character which might reach 
the family in no other way: Proverbs, princi- 
ples of life, ethical hints, the results of enlighten- 
ing discussion between schoolmates, suggestions 
from teachers or visitors about exercise, diet, 
sleep, ventilation, cooking and sundry details of 
every day matters to which, in our times, the 
schools are giving more attention than formerly. 
The school may, if it will, easily build up home 
libraries. Books are cheap now-a-days, and the 
very best books are not so numerous as to be be- 
yond the reach of the humblest purse. Mr. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, in his recent inspiring 
volume entitled ‘‘Books and Culture,’’ says: 
‘‘Within the compass of a very small room, on 
a very few shelves, the real story of man in this 
world may be collected in the books of life in 
which it is written; and the solitary reader, 
whose personal contacts with men and events 
are few, and lacking in distinction and interest, 
may enter, through his books, into the most 
thrilling life of the race in some of its most sig- 
nificant moments.’’ The references of day school 
teachers may send children, and the older folks 





Second Paper: What School Can do For Home. 


as well, to the reading and re-reading of old 
books ; and through the same offices of the asso- 
ciated school teacher the School has organized 
the ‘‘Home Culture Association,’’ which, in at 
least four lists for as many classes of readers, we 
find more than one hundred and thirty books 
for home reading of the highest quality and by 
the ablest authors. 

If the school will do its full duty, it may sup- 
plement class work by fireside exercises and se- 
cure parental aid so that lessons in arithmetic, 
grammar, in the use of adjectives, in current 
pronounciation, in the avoidance of inaccurate 
and inelegant expressions in common use and all 
that, may turn home into a department of the 
school and a practice field of the instruetion given 
during school hours. School may encourage at 
home habits of observation, collection of data, 
criticism, the forwarding of curious and useful 
questions to the school, for answers which the 
school may give through a ‘‘General Committee 
on Down Town Questions.’’ It would be an 
easy thing to connect homes and schools by sen- 
sitive nerves and strong cables, through which 
light might flash and power pass between the 
schools and families of the land. 

The best and most radical work of the school 
outside of its walls is its contribution to the con- 
fidence and hopefulness of adults as to possibili- 
ties of their own mental improvement. ‘Old 
folks’’ and ‘‘middle age folks’’ are often at their 
intellectual best at the very time of life when the 
popular notion concerning them is that ‘they 
are too old to learn.’”? One is never too old to 
learn, to think, to read, to grow in knowledge 
and wisdom. The spirit may be young even 
when the flesh is feeble. Old people may break 


old habits and form new and good habits. A/- 


true taste may be cultivated late in life. Away 
with the pessimistic heresy about the doom of 
the old ! Some of the best work of the world has 
been done by mature men who have carried out 
their far-reaching plans of self-improvement. 
Mr. Mabie, from whom I have already quoted, 
says: ‘James Smetham, the English artist, 
feeling keenly the imperfection of his training, 
formulated a plan of study combining art, liter- 
ature and the religious life, and devoted twenty- 
five years to working it out. Goethe spent 
more than sixty years in the process of develop- 





ing himself harmoniously on all sides; and few 
men have wasted less time than he. And yet in 
the case of each of these rigorous and faithful 
students, there were other, and, for long periods, 
more engrossing occupation.’? We all know of 
old Cato who studied Greek when he was eighty, 
Sophocles who at eighty wrote his Masterpiece, 
Simonides, who at eighty won a literary prize, 
Chaucer, who at sixty wrote the ‘Canterbury 
Tales,’’? and Goethe, who at eighty completed 
‘‘Faust.’? On the tombstone of John Richard 
Green, the historian, is the epitaph ‘‘He died 
learning.’? Here is an important mission for 
the School: To awaken age and even old age in 
the family, to its privileges, possibilities and 
responsibilities in literary and educational work 
—and chiefly for the sake of the coming genera- 
tion. The busiest people may crowd into life at 
least fifteen minutes out of every twenty-four hours. 
That means the thoughtful reading of at least 
two pages a day. But that means two volumes a 
year of three hundred and sixty-five pages each. 
That means, in ten years, the reading of twenty 
great volumes. 

Therefore let the School startle all adults and 
the most venerable members of society to co- 
operate with its own systematic efforts for general 
education. In this way the School will embrace 
the whole community and the Home will have 
the School to thank for sweet memories and for 
perpetual inspiration ; and the later generations 
will give honor to the school house of our new 
century for its work in behalf of the grown up 
and the old as well as of the young. 

Chautauqua, 1898. 


—__——_~e—__ 
In the Educational World. 





ON. CHAS. R. SKINNER has been re-elect- 

ed State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

for the third term by the Legislature of New 
York state, without opposition. 

The Attorney-general and the State Superin- 
tendent of Instruction have decided to sell at 
public auction two hundred schoolhouses in 
certain depopulated districts in the western part 
of Kansas. These buildings have been unoccu- 
pied for a long time, and have become the home 
of bats and owls. In some of them schools have 
been held for six months, supported by taxes 
collected from non-residents. 

Dr. Smith, of Ypsilanti, Mich., Normal School 
has been elected principal of the Brockport, N. Y. 
Normal School. 

Dr. Frank H. McMurry, Dean of the University 
of Buffalo School of Pedagogy, has been appoint- 
ed to the chair of theory and practice of teaching 
in the Teacher’s College of New York. 

M. Dudley Bean, one of the founders of the 
American Geographical Society, and of which he 
was secretary at the time the historian Bancroft 
was president, died in New York March Ist. He 
was also a member of the American Historical 
society, and a friend of Whittier. 
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WAS a teacher fifteen years, and in that time 
had between two and three thousand pupils, 
many ofthem young men and women. In the 
last years of my educational work I introduced 

a form of self-government, which, while it was a 
great help to the ladies’ faculty, developed in the 
young lady pupils high qualities of honor and 
good judgment, so that it was admitted even by 
opponents of the method that in all the years 
since women began to be students at Evanston, 
the ethical character of the school has never 
reached so high a plane. 

On the first Sunday after the college opened, 
one of my pupils came to my room, saying: 
‘Miss Willard, we can’t bear to goin procession 
over to the church. If you would trust us to go 
independently I am sure you would never have 
occasion to regret it, for we would be loyal to 
you and to the school.’’ My heart responded, 
‘“‘Amen and amen. We will find a more excel- 
lent way.” 

One evening after considering these requests I 
asked my pupils to remain. I told them how I 
came to Evanston as a school girl about thirteen 
years before, and of my ‘‘n’er-do-well’’ term in 
this very college, of my conversion, and finally 
of my heart-break when: my sister Mary died. 
Then I laid before them my plan of school gov- 
ernment, which was to put it almost wholly into 
their own hands, to have no rules except those 
which they and their teachers felt to be of vital 
importance, and closed with some such statement 
as the following : ‘‘Here is an enterprise the like 
of which was never seen-—a college with women 
trustees and faculty, a woman president and 
women students. Now,girls,I place your destiny 
in your own hands ; I confide mine to you also, 
for this is my own home-town, and my good 
name is more to me than life. Besides all this, 
and greater—the destiny of this woman’s college, 
and to some degree the co-education experiment, 
rests with you young creatures, fair and sweet. 
God help you to be good !”’ 


I passed from the room, leaving the girls to 
organize according to the written plans. I had 
previously explained to the leading pupils their 
‘Roll of Honor,’”’ and ‘‘Self-Governed Societies.’’ 
How nobly they fulfilled their trust! I used 
often to wish that I behaved as well. The town 


pronounced my method ‘‘a success,’’ and Dr. 


these girls are quite too loyal; they makea 
hobby of it.’’ The rules adopted by these girls 
for themselves were all that are required in the 
discipline of a well regulated institution of learn- 
ing. They had officers appointed, held meetings 
regularly, made reports of themselves at the 
weekly meeting of the faculty, and recommend- 
ed names for membership in the Roll of Honor, 
and promotion to the Self-Governed Class. 

After one year’s successful trial, the plan was 
officially outlined for the public in the following 
language : 

GOVERNMENT. 

The general basis of government in this institution 
is, that merit shall be distinguished by privilege. Any 
young lady who establishes for herself a trustworthy 
character will be trusted accordingly, After a proba- 
tion of one month, anyone who, during this time, has 
been loyal to the regulations of the school and has not 
once required reproof, will have ker name inscribed on 
the Roll of Honor, and will be invested with certain 
powers and responsibilities usually restricted to the 
faculty. The Roll of Honor has its constitution, oflicers 
and regular meetings, and sends written reports to the 
teachers relative to the trusts of which it has been 
made the depository. A single reproof conditions,and 
two reproofs remove any of its members, who can re- 
gain their places by the same process through which 
they were at first attained. Those who during one 
entire term have not been conditioned, are promoted 
to the Self-Governed List, and give this pledge: ‘I will 
try so to act that, if all others follow my example, our 
school would need no rules whatever. In manners 
and punctuality I will try to be a model, and in all my 
intercourse with my teachers and schoolmates I will 
seek, above all else, the things that make for peace.”’ 

Thenceforward,these young ladies do as théy please, 
so long as they please to do right. Every pupil in school 
is eligible, first tothe Roll of Honor ; next to the place 
among the Self-Governed, hence there is no ground for 
jealousy. Scholarship does not enter into the require- 
ments of admission ; character is placed above all ccm- 
petition here. 

A year’s trial of this plan has proved that it is prac- 
ticable, and that school discipline may vitally contribute 
tothe growth of noble, self-reliant character. The 
ideal set before each pupil, the sum of all ‘‘regulations,”’ 
the proverb of the school, is this: ‘‘Just be a Christian 
Lady.” 

N. B.—At the close of the year twelve young ladies 
were on the Self-Governed List, and all the rest were on 
the Roll of Honor. 


Another of our inventions was ‘‘The Good Be- 


queries and criticisms relative to the care of the 
toilet, etiquette and the small sweet courtesies of 
daily life. I found this club a barrier against 
‘‘self-activity’’ that in my own student days had 
led me to plan escapades just for the novelty of 
doing so, and that to have the amusements of 
my girls going forward under the teacher’s eyes, 
contributed greatly to the esprit de corps which is 
the first requisite of success in all organized 
effort from the family circle to the great circle of 
nationality. 

Why it is not just as essential to teach good 
manners as a theory and art, as it is to teach 
singing, I cannot understand. In a democracy 
like ours good manners ought to be a branch 
specially attended to in all the schools. Espec- 
ially would I have it introduced into the public 
schools and continued throughout the course of 
study. 

In the model home we find the system of gov- 
ernment that shall most conduce to the forma- 
tion of genuine character in our young people at 
school. I find there very few fixed rules, and 
the continued observance of these by the chil- 
dren as they grow older depends almost wholly 
upon the disposition they display as they advance 
in years. I find that the noble, trustworthy boy 
or girl is trusted ; the deceitful and ignoble are 
governed. Soin the school I simply say, ‘‘go 
and do likewise,’’ applying rules to the unruly, 
regulations to the irregular. All are placed 
under a system of restrictions at first, the sim- 
plest that experience pronounces safe, and many 
find it impossible to work their way up through 
these to the bracing heights of self-control. 

I open a “‘character bank,’ and the faculty 
act as ‘‘directors,’? in which the ‘‘deposit’’ is 
reputation, of which each student may accumu- 
late as much as he will, on which he may freely 
draw, his paper being honored at sight and dis- 
| counted only when his debit exceeds his balance 
‘on the books. Self-government is then the noble 
possibility of each, the eagerly sought goal of 
|every student, and the exemplars of the school 
are the ‘‘tried and true,”’ of whom it is openly 
declared that ‘‘unto such there is no law,”’’ or, to 
put the point with more decision, ‘‘they are not 
under the law, but under grace.’’ I know these 
are advanced positions, but I beg you to believe 
they are not the result of dreamy theorizing, nor 
the mirage ofan unvisited Utopia. 





| 
| 


It is my firm belief that if more power were 
placed in the hands of the young people in our 
public and other schools, they would form the 
habit of self-government and would become 
habitually attached to ideas of orderliness and 
honesty in public administration, which ideas 
they would carry out into practical effect as citi- 
zens, 


(The foregoing article dictated Feb. 5, 1898, to Anna 
Gordon, during the early part of Miss Willard’s last 








havior Club,’’ which proved to be a favorite | 
feature of the school. Teachers and pupils were 
all members and shared the offices. The club | 





Haven of the University said: ‘“The trouble is, 


had its ‘‘question box,’’ into which were dropped | 


illness at the Hotel Empire, New York City, is prob- 
ably the last from her pen. Although the same ideas, 
and same words of portions of the article have been in 
print before, the Norma Instructor has the honor of 
presenting her latest ideas on self-government in the 
school-room, with her earliest experiments,— Ed.) 
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By Epna H. Turpr, Antlers, Va. 








Edgar Allan Poe. 





“The poet of a single mood.”’ 
‘A poet among poetasters.’”’—Lang. 


The most original American genius.— Tennyson. 
MATERIAL, 
Required :—Of the poems,—‘‘Annabel Lee,”’’ 
: “The City in the 
Sea,’”’ ‘‘The Bells,” 
“The Conqueror 
Worm,”’ ‘‘For An- 
nie,’ ‘“The Haunted 
Palace,’’ ‘‘Israfel,’’ 
“The Raven,” 
**Ulalume,’’ ‘‘To 
Helen,’”’? ‘‘To My 
Mother ;”? of the 
tales,—‘‘The Gold 
Bug,’’ ‘“The Masque 
of the Red Death,’ 
(From Trish’s — and British 6oA Descent into the 
Maelstrom,”’ ‘‘Liglia,’’ ‘‘The Fall of the House 
of Usher,’’ ‘‘William Wilson ;’”’ of the critical 
works, —‘‘The Poetic Principle,’’ ‘‘The Philoso- 
phy of Composition.”’ 

Reference :—Poe’s Complete Works—Poems, 
Tales and Criticisms. The only correctly edited 
text is that of the edition published by Stone and 
Kimball of Chicago. This has a good biograph- 
ical sketch by Woodberry, and an admirable 
critical introduction by Stedman. 

Biographical :—Hostile, R. W. Griswold’s 
‘‘Memoir ;’’ friendly, J. Ingraham’s ‘‘Life, Let- 
ters and Opinions,’’ William F. Gill’s ‘‘Life,”’ 
S. H. Whitman’s ‘‘Edgar Poe and His Critics,’’ 
John J. Moran’s ‘‘Defence of Poe; judicial, 
George E. Woodberry’s ‘‘Life’’ in American Men 
of Letters Series. ‘‘William Wilson’ contains 
reminiscences of Poe’s school days in England. 

Critical :—E. C.Stedman’s ‘‘Poets of America,”’ 
and his preface to Stone and Kimball’s edition 
of Poe’s works; the letter to Poe in Andrew 
Lang’s ‘‘Letters to Dead Authors.”” See, also, 
Richardson’s and Nichols’ ‘‘American Litera- 
ture.”’ 





EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


PEN-PICTURES OF POE. 

[Halpinis engraving.] Slight but erect of fig- 
ure, athletic and well-moulded, of middle height, 
but so proportioned as to seem every inch a 
man ; his head finely modeled, with a forehead 
and temples large and not unlike those of Bona- 
parte ; his hands fair as a woman’s,—in all, a 
graceful, well-dressed gentleman—one even in 
the garb of poverty, ‘‘with gentleman written all 
over him.’’ We see the handsome, intellectual 





face, the dark and clustering hair, the clear and 
sad gray-violet eyes, the mouth whose smile, at 
least, was sweet and winning. We imagine the 
soft, musical voice, (a delicate thing in man or 
woman) the easy, quiet movement, the bearing 
that no failure could humble. And this man 
had not only the gift of beauty, but the passion- 
ate love of beauty,—either of which may be as 
great a blessing or peril as can befall a human 
being stretched upon the rack of this tough 
world. But look at some daguerreotype taken 
shortly before his death, and it is like.an unau- 
spicious mirror, that shows all too clearly the 
ravages made by a vexed spirit within. Here is 
the dramatic, defiant bearing, but with it the 
bitterness of scorn. The disdain of an habitual 
sneer has found an abode on the mouth, yet 
scarcely can hide the tremor of irresolution 
[Bendam’s likeness]. The face tells of battling, 
of conquering external enemies, of many a defeat 
when the man was at war with his meaner self. 


CHRONCLOGY OF EVENTS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


1809. Jan. 19, Edgar, son of David Poe and 
Elizabeth Arnold Hopkins, was born in Boston. 

1811. At the death of his mother, Edgar was 
adopted by Mr. John Allan, a wealthy tobacco 
merchant of Richmond, Virginia. 

1816. Went to England with Mr. ‘Allan and 
his wife and attended the Manor House School 
at Stoke Newington. 

1820. Returned to Richmond, and attended 
Mr. Clarke’s Academy. 

1826. Feb. 14-Dec. 15, at the University of 
Virginia he studied languages, taking proficien- 
cies in French and Latin. 

1827. ‘“‘Tamerlane and Other Poems,”’ ‘‘By a 
Bostonian.’’ Enlisted as private in the army 
under the name of Edgar A. Perry. 

1829. Feb. 28, Mrs. Allan died; Edgar Poe 
was reconciled to Mr. Allan, discharged from the 
army, April 15; returned to Richmond; ‘‘Al 
Aaraaf, Tamerlane and Minor Poems.”’ 

1830. July 1, entered the Military Academy 
at West Point. 

1831. Jan. 28, being courtmartialed, he left 
West Point (March 7) ; ‘‘Poems by Edgar A. 
Poe,’’ dedicated to cadets. 

1833. Oct. 13, gained one hundred dollar prize 
from the Baltimore ‘Saturday Visitor’ for his 
‘Mss. Found in a Bottle.” 

1835. Edited ‘‘Southern Literary Messenger,”’ 
Richmond, Virginia; privately married his 
cousin, Virginia Clemm. 

1836. His marriage was publicly solemnized 
in Richmond. 

1837. Went to New York for journalistic work. 

1838. ‘‘The Narrative of Arthur Gordon 
Pym,” published by Harper, pirated in Eng- 
land ; he moved to Philadelphia. 

1839. Associate editor of ‘‘The Gentleman’s 
Magazine. ”’ 

1841. ‘‘Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque;”’ 
Edited ‘‘Graham’s Magazine.” 





1842. Won one hundred dollar prize from the 
‘Dollar Magazine’’ for ‘“The Gold Bug.” 

1844. Moved to New York where he wrote for 
‘‘The Mirror’’ and other papers. 

1845. Lectured on ‘‘American Poetry ;’’ 
bought and edited ‘‘The Broadway Journal.’’ 

1846. Gave up the ‘‘Journal;’’? moved to 
Fordham, hoping country air would benefit his 
wife’s health. 

1847. Jan. 30, his wife’s death, followed by 
his illness ; he lectured on the ‘‘Cosmogony of 
the Universe,’’ an abstract of his prose-poem, 
‘‘Eureka.”’ 

1848. Lectured at Lowell on ‘‘The Female 
Poets of America.”’ 

1849. Lectured at Richmond on ‘‘The Poeti¢ 
Principle ;’’ died at Baltimore, Oct. 7. 


HINTS FOR STUDY. 


Unfortunate all his life, Poe was doubly un- 
fortunate after death,—first in falling into the 
hands of a biographer who mercilessly exagger- 
ated weaknesses into vices, and second, of hay- 
ing injudicious friends extol those weaknesses as 
virtues. Praise and blame he has received in 
over-abundant measure; but of simple justice 
he has had little. The fairest biography is the 
cold, careful, in many respects admirable but 
unsympathetic, ‘Life’ by Woodberry; Sted- 
man’s is, on the whole, the best critical estimate, 
as Stoddard’s supercilious sketch is the most 
misleading. 

Poe is the one American genius who has been 
more esteemed abroad than at home. In Eng- 
land, such poets as Tennyson and the Brownings, 
and such critics as Lang and Nichols have ex- 
pressed their admiration of his genius ; in France, 
thanks largely to the sympathetic work of 
Baudelaire, he is better known than any other 
American writer ; his tales and poems have been 
translated into Spanish, Italian, German and 
other languages. 

As a critic, Poe was severe, sometimes savage- 
ly so, but just and impartial when uninfluenced 
by personal feeling. He was one of the first to 
recognize the genius of Tennyson and Mrs. 
Browning, and to give Hawthorne and Long- 
fellow their rightful places among American 
men of letters. As a poet, he is entirely origi- 
nal and unique, and there is no other poet with so 
quiet and enduring a fame, founded on so small 
a body of verse. As a prose writer, he unites 
an excessive idealism with a minute realism un- 
surpassed even by Defoe. His tales are hardly 
equalled in weird imaginative power. Perhaps 
the best guide to study will be Stedman’s ex- 
cellent classification. Some of the masterpieces 
are here indicated by italics. 

Romances OF DeEatH. Overture ;—Shadow, A 
Parable. Terrestial:—The Fall of the House of 
Usher, Berenice, The Oval Portrait, Morella, 
Tiglia, Eleonora. Celestial :—The Colloquy of 
Monos and Una, The Conversation of Eiros and 
Charmion, The Power of Words. Finale :—Si- 
lence, A Fable. 
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Otp Wortp Romances. The Masque of the 
Red Death, The Assignation, The Cask of Amontilla- 
do, A Tale of the Ragged Mountains, Metzenger- 
stein, The Pit and the Pendulum, Hop-Frog. 

TaLes OF ConsclENcE, NATURAL BEAUTY AND 
Pseupo Science. Of Conscience— William Wil- 
son, The Imp of the Perverse, The Black Cat, The 
Tell-Tale Heart, The Man of the Crowd. Of 
Natural Beauty :—The Elk, The Island of the 
Fay, The Domain of Arnheim, Landor’s Cottage. 
Of Pseudo Science :—The Unparalleled Adven- 
tures of One Hans Pfaal, The Balloon Hoax, Mss. 
Found in a Bottle, A Descent into the Maelstrom, 
The Thousand and Second Tale of Scheherazade, 
Some Words With a Mummy, Mesmeric Revel- 
ations, The Facts in the case of M. Valdemar. 

TALEs OF RATIOCINATION AND Ixiusion. Of 
Ratiocination :—The Gold Bug, The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue, The Mystery of Marie Roget, 

The Purloined Letter, Thou Art the Man. Of Il 
lusion :—The Premature Burial, The Oblong 

Box, TheSphinx, The Spectacles, Mystifications, 

The System of Dr. Tan and Prof. Fether. 

TALES OF ADVENTURE AND EXPLORATION. Nar- 
rative of Arthur Gordon Pym, The Journal of 
Julius: Rodman. 

Tennyson said: ‘‘I know several striking 
poems by American poets, but I think Edgar 
Poe is (taking his poetry and prose together) the 
most original American genius.’? When asked to 
write an epitaph of one line for Poe’s monument, 
he answered : ‘‘How can so strong and so fine a 
genius, and so sad a life, be exprest and com- 
prest in one line.’’ 

His critical power, when not biased by his 
caprices, was extraordinarily acute, and during 
the period of his domination no critic’s praise 
was more coveted than his, and no critic’s blame 
more dreaded. In most of his literary work he 
displayed that rare culmination of reason and 
imagination to which may be given the name of 
imaginative analysis. The wild, weird, unearthly, 
under-natural, as distinguished from super-natural, 
element in his most popular poems and stories 
is always accompanied by an imagination which 
not only spiritually discerns but relentlessly 
dissects. —E. P. Whipple. 

If Poe’s life was a tangle of contradictions, his 
posthumous fame has been a very conflict of 
opposites. He has been elevated to heaven ; he 
has been depressed to hell ; he has been pictured 
angel.and devil, drunkard and puritan. His 
poetry has seemed to this one the empty tinkling 
of acymbal ; to that, the last expression of verbal 
beauty. But despite the warfare of opinions, he 
has been read and imitated throughout the world, 
and he is still, after half a century, the dominant 
influence of three literatures.’’—Charles Whibley. 

Lewell says : 

“Here comes Poe with his raven, like Barnaby Rudge, 

Three-fifths of him genius and two-fifths sheer fudge.”’ 

This is true, but we must not omit that Poe’s 
genius at its culminating point threatens to tran- 
scend that of any of his compeers. This won- 


orphanhood, his reckless youth, poverty, drudg- 
ery, and the demons worse than these which be- 
set and blasted his career ; the other is the world 
of his inner mind, the world of memories coming 
from afar.—John Nichols. 


His biography explains what his tales allow 
one to guess ; that he remained to the end ignor- 
ant of life—with the pitiful ignorance of a 
gifted, wayward child. Unerring as were some 
of his intuitions, profoundly as he knew some of 
the dark secrets of the heart, life has wide sunny 
spaces in which he never wandered, uplands 
that he never cared to climb. ‘‘Poe did not 
know enough to be a great poet,’’ said Sid- 
ney Lanier. Nor did he love enough. * * * He 
did certain things incomparably well. He 
showed that the art of story writing, like that of 
the drama, is largely the art of preparation, of 
securing, in his own words, ‘‘a certain unique or 
single effect.”’ In accordance with this ‘‘one 
pre-established design’’ every word was deliber- 
ately fashioned. His power of clear, compressed 
narrative, his mastery of symbolism and sensuous 
imagery, his instinct for color and for all the ca- 
dences of English prose, give his best writing an 
almost unrivaled felicity. —Bliss Perry. ~ 
The greatest poet, perhaps the greatest literary 
genius of America. * * * The only example of 
an American prophet almost without honor in 
his own country. * * * An English critic has 
described your stories as ‘‘Hawthorne and delir- 
ium tremens.”’? Iam not aware that extreme 
orderliness, masterly elaboration and unchecked 
progress toward a predetermined effect are char- 
acteristic of the visions of delirium. If they be, 
then there is a great deal of delirium tremens in 
your style. But your ingenuity, your complete- 
ness, your occasional luxuriance of fancy and 
wealth of jewel-like words, are not perhaps gifts 
which Mr. Hawthorne had athiscommand. He 
was a great writer—the greatest writer in prose 
fiction whom America has produced. But you 
and he have not much in common except a cer- 
tain mortuary turn of mind and a taste for 
gloomy allegories about the workings of con- 
science. * * * Farewell, farewell, thou sombre 
and solitary spirit; a genius tethered to the 
hack-work of the press, a gentleman among 
canaille, a poet among poetasters, dowered with 
ascholar’s taste without a scholar’s training, 
embitted by his sensitive scorn and all unsup- 
ported by his consolations.—Andrew Lang. 


Lowell’s Negatives. 











BY A. C. SCAMMELL. 





EACHERS, are our literature classes enjoy- 
ing to the full the legacy of language Lowell 





derful writer is a phenomenon per se; he seems 





has left them? Do they know what rich nuggets 


to have belonged toa sphere in which certain 
elements of ordinary human nature are omitted 
and others are developed to an unparalleled in- 
tensity. * * * Poe lived in two worlds; the 
one was made desolate and miserable by his early 





his negatives are? Let us minefor them through 
this, his birthday month. 
‘How rich his nature vein ! 
O, unestranged birds and bees ! 
O, face of nature always true ! 
O, never unsympathising trees ! 
Whose rash dispersion never falls 
On us unthinking prodigals.’’ 

‘*The Infinite sends His messages to us by un- 
tutored spirits and the unboastful beauty of sim- 
ple Nature.”’ 

‘‘The unwielding current of life whirls and 
writhes and struggles muddily onward, and there 
in midcurrent the snow-white lilies blow in un- 
stained safety.’’ 

Of a cloudless sunrise in midocean :—‘‘Naked 
sun met naked sea—the true classic of Nature.’’ 

“So waited I until it came,— 
God’s daily miracle. . O shame, 
That I had seen so many days, 
Unthankful, without wondering praise, 
Not recking more this bliss of earth, 
Than the cheap fire that lights my hearth.” 
*An’ th’ airth don’t git put out with me, 
That loves her ’s though she was a woman ; 
Why, ’th aint a bird upon a tree, 
But half forgives my being human.” 
“The flower pines not to be dear, 
it never asketh to be sweet and fair, 
But giveth itself to sun and air, 
And so is full and fresh from day to day.’’ 
“No price is set on the lavish summer, 
June may be had by the poorest comer.”’ 

“There’s never a leaf or blade too mean, 

To be some happy creature’s palace.’’ 

“T would not, if I could, convert the birds 
from their pretty pagan ways.”’ 
When the new joy of love had entered the 
poet’s life, he writes :— 

‘‘Without thee, I were naked, bleak and bare 

As yon dead cedar on the snow cliff’s brow ; 

And nature’s teachings which come to me now, 

Common and beautiful as light and air, 

Would be as fruitless as a stream which still 

Slips through the wheel of some old ruined mill.’’ 

‘Love asks no evidence to prove itself well-placed. 

We know not whence it gleans the straws 

That thatch its humble bower.”’ 

“For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 
Is low esteemed in her eyes.”’ 

Speaking of the warm friendship between 
Longfellow and himself, the poet says :—‘tWe 
have attained that happy height of faith, where 
no misunderstanding, no jealousy, no reserve 
exists.”’ 

Hear the ring of his patriot negatives :— 

“There may be fairer spots of earth, 

But all their glories are not worth, 

The virtue of the native soil.” 
Tis not the grapes of Canaan, that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way. 
Virtue treads paths that end not in the grave.”’ 


After the Civil War :— 


‘‘Beautiful my Country, ours once more ! 
What were our lives without thee? 

What all our lives to save thee ? 

We reck not what we gave thee, 

We will not dare to doubt thee, 

But ask whatever else, and we will dare.’’ 
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President J. G. Schurman. 





President of Cornell University, was born at 
Freetown, Prince Edward Island, May 22nd, 
1854. He is descended from an old Dutch 
family which came to New Amsterdam about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. His grand- 
father was born in New Rochelle, New York, in 
the year 1782, and was carried by his father, 
who was a Tory, to the British provinces when 
two years of age. Inthe Maritime Provinces the 
Schurmans are numerous, and have a representa- 
tive in nearly every state in the union. 
President Schurman lived on his father’s farm 
till twelve years of age, attending school all the 
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time. In 1867 he became clerk in a general) 


store at Summerside, Prince Edward Island, 
which position he held for two years. Then he 
resolved to have an education. For a year he 
attended a Grammar School at Summerside. In 
the autumn of 1870, he won the first of the six 
scholarships established by the government at 
Prince of .Wales College, Charlottetown. This 
gave him a living and an opportunity to pursue 
his studies fortwo more years. In the latter 
part of 1873, he entered the sophomore class of 
Acadia College, N. 8., where he remained for a 
year and a half, taking the lead as a scholar 
and winning several money prizes. In 1875 he 
won the Canadian Gilchrist scholarship of the 
University of London which was worth $500 a 
year for three years. Two years later he gradu- 
ated from that University, with a scholarship in 
philosophy worth $250 for three years. He was 
also first man in Greek, English, logic, philos- 
ophy, and political economy in University Col- 
lege, winning in the latter a scholarship of $100 
a year for two years. While in London, he was 
under the instruction of Ellis in Latin, Malden, 
a classmate and friend of Macaulay’s, in Greek, 
Morley in English, Robertson and Martineau in 
philosophy, and Jevous in political economy. 
In 1877-8 he studied in Paris and Edinburgh. He 
took his D. Sc. degree in 1878, being the only 
successful candidate of the five who applied. In 
June, 1878, he won the Hibbert Traveling Fellow- 
ship, $1,000 a year for three years, which is open 
to all graduates of British Universities and was 
competed for by sixty men from Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Dublin and Edinburgh. The next two 
years he spent studying as Hibbert Fellow at 
Heidelberg, Berlin and Gottingen, and in Italy. 

In the year 1880 he made the acquaintance of 
ex-President Andrew D. White of Cornell, who 
was then American minister to Germany, and 
who recommended him in 1885 for a chair at 
Cornell, From 1880 to 1882 he was Professor 





of English Literature, Political Economy and 
Psychology at Acadia College, N. §8., where he 
had been a student seven years before. In 1882 
he accepted a professorship in Metaphysics and 
English Literatu~e in Dalhousie College, where 
he remained four years. In 1886 he was put at 
the head of the philosophical department at 
Cornell, first as Sage Professor of Philosophy, 
and then in 1891 as Dean of the Sage School of 
Philosophy, and President of the University in 
1892. 

As a teacher, President Schurman was one of 
the most popular professors at Cornell. He 
built up the work in philosophy rapidly, and 
since the generous endowment of the School of 
Philosophy by Henry W. Sage, Cornell Univer- 
sity has taken the lead in this country in the 
training of philosophical specialists. In the five 
years of its existence this school has supplied 
teachers of philosophy to the University of Lower 
California, University of California, University 
of Nebraska, University of Missouri, Northwestern 
University, Colgate University, Randolph-Macon 
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College, Wellesley, Vassar, Mount Holyoke, and 
Wells Colleges, besides several Normal Schools. 

President Schurman is further noted for his 
interest in all educational matters. He has 
taken an active part in local and national asso- 
ciations, and is now vice-president of the depart- 
ment of Higher Education of the National Edu- 
cational Association, and has been president of 
the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. He 
has been a fearless leader in the educational 
movements of the county. During his incum- 
bency, the attendance at Cornell has exceeded 
the maximum previously known in spite of the 
long continued hard times. During his admin- 
istration he has granted forty-three per cent., or 
nearly one-half of all the degrees ever conferred 
at Cornell, making the educational value of his 
administration nearly equal to all the twenty- 
four years preceding. * 

Outside of the arduous duties of his high 
office, President Schurman has edited The Philo- 
sophical Review and The School Review. He has 





also been a frequent contributor to current mag- 
azine literature. He is being called upon con- 
tinually to deliver commencement orations, and 
appear before various organizations, churches 
and colleges to discuss philosophical, religious, 
political and practical themes. In President 
Schurman rare scholarship and splendid execu- 
tive ability.are happily blended. Being only 
forty-four years of age, it is fair to presume that a 
long period of usefulness is ahead of him, which 
will be a fitting crown to a career which from 
the beginning has been filled with great promise. 
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RESIDENT John P. Ashley, 8. T. B., Ph. D. 

of Albion College, Michigan, who was in- 
augurated February 23d, is one of the bright, 
energetic, and scholarly young men who is 
destined to play an important part in educa- 
tional affairs. He was born in England, at 
Stoke-on-Trent, April 14, 1862. His parents 
died while he was a mere child, and being an 
only child, left England in his youth and came 
to friends in Brooklyn, New York. Here he 
remained until 1884, and after spending a time 
at Zanesville, Ohio, entered Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. He pursued a classical course and grad- 
uated in 1890, afterward receiving his Ph. D. 
degree from that institution. While in college 
he was popular as a fraternity man, was _ presi- 
dent of the Y. M. C. A. and of the Homiletic 
Club. 

After his graduation Dr. Ashley entered Boston 
University and pursued the regular course for 
S. T. B. The major in his Ph. D. course was 
theory of knowledge, and minors, metaphysics 
and history of philosophy. In 1893 he was hon- 
ored with an appointment to a traveling fellow- 
ship under the supervision of Professor Borden 
P. Brown, and pursued his studies in the Uni- 
versities of Jena, Leipzig, Berlin and Oxford. In 
these institutions he devoted himself chiefly to 
pedagogy and philosophy, presenting on his re- 
turn a doctrinal dissertation entitled ‘‘Apriorism 
from Descartes to Kant.”’ 

At Jena, Dr. Ashley’s instructors were Profes- 
sors Eucken, Leibmann, Rein; at Leipzig, 
Wundt, Hiense, Wulker; Berlin, Pfleiderer, 
Paulsen, Weiss ; Oxford, Caird, Fairbairn, Wal- 
lace, and Sanday. 

Besides this fellowship, Dr. Ashley won the 
first honors given in the theological school, and 
was admitted to the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
opy. Early in 1895 he became president of 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary at Lima, N. Y., 
and during his administration there the number 
of students doubled, and about $50,000 was 
raised in cash and bequests. Dr. Ashley resign- 
ed this position to accept the Presidency of 
Albion College and has entered upon his new 
duties under auspicious circumstances, and we 
predict for him a brilliant future and the college 
which has always stood *high under President 
Fiske’s long administration,a prosperous growth. 
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By D. R. Avassure, Salt Lake City, Utah. 








The How of Drawing. 





N all probability you never saw the following 
numbers, to say nothing of seeing them in 
this order : 


27634 
83926 


51937 


and yet without hesitation you could find their 
sum. Why areyou able toadd numbers you have 
never seen before? Simply because you under- 
stand the principle of addition. The under- 
standing of the principle of numbers enables one 
to combine them in new and strange combina- 
tions at pleasure. 

It is the same in drawing. It is self-evident 
that people of average ability have ideas, also, 
that they can see tolorably well and recognize 
what they see, but the reason they cannot repre- 
sent by means of drawing that which they see 
and think,is because they do not know how. Itis 
not from lack of ideas, not from defective seeing, 
but because they do not know how to draw. 





Supply the knowledge of the art and the use will 
follow the same as in number and language. 

I asked one of our teachers, who knows how 
to draw, if she remembered the paper boxes such 
as oysters were carried in? Yes, she remember- 
ed. Did you ever make a drawing of one? No, 
she had not. Will you make a drawing of one 
forme? The result I give you in Fig. 1. The 
original was made in pencil, the above is a copy 
in ink. 

I asked another teacher to draw for me some 
object she was familiar with, but had never 





(2) The execution, which includes the principle 
and method. (3) The sentiment, which includes 
feeling and expression. 

There is a tendency to spend too much time 
with the form aside from its reproduction. This 
is where the teacher gets in her deadly work as 
a killer of time from which little or no results 
follow. I have seen teachers take up a whole 
drawing period talking about a ball which every 
pupilin her class knew as much about as she did. 

The sentiment in drawing is absorbed. It 
comes with our study of the principle and by 
seeing and feeling it in the works of others. We 
can teach the principle direct, but the sentiment 
—well it just comes, without our knowledge, 
without our knowing how, where or when, just 
as we absorb our knowledge of love and truth. 
‘‘The best and highest things come to us un- 
consciously.’’ 

The execution, the principle, we can teach just 
as directly as we teach the principle in number. 
Then is it not this we should aim at more effect- 
ively? I have a notion that if we do this faith- 
fully that we will get more and a higher quality 
of art education, than we can possibly get by 
taking up the time in much of the so-called 
training of sentiment and form. The first is 
of the above were drawn in my presence and) doing the latter is mostly talk, and doing is 
without the aid of the object, and I have the ‘higher and better than talking. High execution 
word of each that they had never drawn the) wil] not come without persistent work. Sentiment 
object before. is very likely to come with higher execution. A noted 
When a school boy in Theresa, N. Y., I built teacher on being asked how to reach a high 
asmall flat-bottomed boat or ‘punt’? as we spiritual level replied, ‘Study thoroughly the 
called them. I did not know how to draw at Jetter and imbibe the spirit.”? , The execution is 
the letter, the spirit, the sentiment. 

If it is true that feeling and expression is but 
the beautifying of the principle, then it is high 
{/|time we made a more determined fight for the 
principle and then use it in the teaching of the 

higher qualities in art. 


drawn before. She drew the parcel shown in 
Fig. 2. 

I asked one of our high school pupils to draw 
for me an original design that he had never 
drawn before. He designed for me Fig. 3. All 








uit 
Business or Pleasure ? 








| ¢¢ QUSINESS before pleasure’ is a good motto. 
| 3ut finding pleasure in giving pleasure to 
| others, or sharing in the pleasure of others, may 
| be our present business, that occupation taking 
that time, and have never made a drawing Of! precedence just now of mere business apart from 
the boat since, but now after-the lapse of many | ple We ought to do what we ought to, 
years I can make a drawing of it from memory! whether we enjoy it or not. There is no gain in 
and in any position I please, with perfect ease. | mere pleasure as pleasure, neither is there gain 
In like manner all have in their mind and jy mere dry business as dry business, Business 
stored away in memory a vast fund from which | may be our duty, and so may pleasure be. 


they could choose and represent by means of | whichever is duty we ought to give preference 
drawing if they knew the art, just as they now|;4,_o9 §. Times. ° 

use words for a similar purpose. If this is so, 
should we not bear down more forcibly on the 
how of drawing, the actual doing part of drawing, 
and do less talking, especially that talking to 
lengthen out a little knowledge so it will go a 
long way. If we did not work more in numbers 
than we now do in drawing we could not solve 
the most simple sums in addition. 

There are three things to look for in drawing : 





asure. 


~_o—_——_— 





Three French boys were studying a volume of 
‘Shakespeare in their own tongue, their task 
| being to render it into English. 

They came to Hamlet’s soliloquy, ‘“To be or 
not to be,’’ and here are their three renderings : 

‘To was or not to am.”’ 

‘‘To were or is it not.”’ 

‘‘To should or not to will.” 














(1) The form, which may include color arid shade. 
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By Ency CoLEMAN Cary, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Firmness. 





large cities was sitting at the desk in his 

office one morning, discussing methods 
with a neighboring superintendent and lamenting 
the fact that so few disciplinarians were. to be 
found among trained teachers. Then becoming 
communicative, he told of his efforts to obtain a 
teacher for the grammar school,—a large school 
of bright children, whom he had come to know 
quite well during the past two months, as the 
majority had, during that time, been sent to 
him for correction. But he added, ‘‘The pres- 
ent incumbent and the third, has been there three 
days and I have seen neither teacher nor pupils. 
It is a relief indeed. She looked a general, cap- 
able of commanding an army when I presented 
her to the school.”’ 

Scarcely had the superintendent finished 
speaking, when a knock at the door announced 
the presence of a boy with an armful of books, 
and an irate mother with the usual pitiful story 
of injustice toher son. She said, ‘‘He did noth- 
ing but whisper and Miss Sohmers told him to 
take his books and go home.’’ 

The superintendent’s heart sunk within him, 
for he knew the culprit to be one of the bright- 
est and best boys in the grammar school ; and if 
the manageable boys were to be suspended where 
would the unruly ones be ! 

With admonitions from the superintendent 
and promises from the boy, he was told to go 
back to his room and go to work; while the 
mother beamed an adieu and vanished. 

‘‘T am discouraged beyond any power to ex- 
press,’’ said the superintendent when the two 
were once more left to themselves. 

‘‘A firm hand is all that is needed to make 
that a fine school; and to be mistaken in Miss 
Sohmers isa great disappointment.’’ His guest 
was about to reply, when another rap at the door 
was heard ; and in the doorway stood a bright 
looking littlke woman whom the superintendent 
introduced as Miss Sohmers. She hesitated as 
if unwilling to make known her errand before a 
stranger, but as the superintendent waited for 
her to speak, with a strong purpose flashing 
from her eyes, but in a sweet voice that made 
music where it fell,she said—‘‘Pardon me, sir, did 
you give Charles Kendall permission to return 
to, his room? While I did not wish to ques- 
tion his honesty, I could not believe that you 
had reinstated him, as I had not referred him to 


> 


yee superintendent of schools in one of our 


you 
‘‘He did not mention that fact, but as he said 
he did nothing but whisper, I talked with him 





and sent him back on condition that he would 
give no more trouble,’’ replied the superintend- 
ent, as if announcing that the interview was at 
anend. But Miss Sohmers,as if to impress more 
firmly her presence, stepped nearer to the super- 
intendent and said, ‘‘Charles was right. He has 
done ‘nothing but whisper’ since I took the room 
three days ago, and seeing that mild methods 
failed; I excused him from the room, until such 
time as he could promise to obey. I would see 
him at any time except during school hours, and 
he would be marked zero in every recitation 
while absent. As he has not complied with 
the conditions, I cannot receive him this morn- 
ing.’”’ 

‘No, perhaps not,’’ replied the helpless 
superintendent, ‘‘send him to me.”’ 

As the door closed, the neighboring superin- 
tendent said, ‘‘She will command her regiment, 
without a doubt.’’ : 

On Miss Sohmers’ return to her room the 
pupils looked up expectant; and were very 
much surprised to hear her say in the calmest of 
tones—‘‘I’m sorry, Charles, that you are wasting 
time in this manner, but as you have not been 
reinstated, you are excused from the room.”’’ 
The superintendent would like to see you.’’ 

Here was a teacher whose words were as the 
laws of the ‘‘Medes and Persians’ and the school 
at once recognized in her a power that was not to 
be trifled with. The sons of men ever respect 
power. . 

Miss Sohmers was one of those successful 
teachers who combined decision of purpose and 
promptness of action ; one whom Napoleon call- 
ed ‘‘the two o’clock in the morning kind,’’ who 
though unprepared possess the moral courage 
which is necessary on an unexpected occasion to 
act without a moment’s dallying. 

When Miss Shomers excused the boy from his 
room on the first occasion, she expected him to 
make his peace with her; hence the result was 
entirely unlooked for. She knew that moment 
to be the crisis, and instantly she decided. 

‘‘Had the superintendent refused to grant your 
request ?’’ I said, after she had become a per- 
manent and powerful factor in the school. 

‘‘T should have taken my hat and left on the 
next train for home.”’ 

Firmness and a dogged determination to have 
one’s way are not synonymous terms. 

Be sure you're right, then, though children 
contend and irate mothers frown, swerve not, 
but go ahead. 

Firmness involves more than the weak teacher 
cares or dares to assume. Weakness does not 
say to the child who comes with a request which 
should not be granted at that hour,—‘‘No, my 
dear, not now !”’ but ‘‘O—I—fear—it would not 
be—best, my dear’’—in a wavering tone that 
half grants permission, and the child knows that 
camel-like ‘‘he has his head in’’ and continues 
to urge, assured that he will gain his point. He 
usually does. Such a teacher is like one who 
went to her superintendent saying, “‘I know I 


could teach them something, if they only would 
keep still long enough.”’ 

“To dally with your purpose, to half will, to 
hang forever in the balance,” is to lose your 
power to govern children, who are never hap- 
pier than when guided by one in whom they 
recognize power. 

It is told of Alexander the Great, that being 
asked how it was that he had conquered the 
world, he replied—‘‘By not wavering !’’ 

As regards discipline, we might divide teach- 
ers into two great classes: the firm and the 
infirm. 

The infirm teacher, in organizing her school, 
reads a long list of rules and regulations and the 
punishments that will surely follow any violation 
of such rules and regulations, thus giving her 
pupils a few idle moments in which to sow the 
seeds of disorder; the firm teacher gives out 
lessons, and begins work at once, leaving specific 
rules till such time as required. 

The infirm teacher threatens ; tells what pun- 
ishment will be meted out to the first whisperer; 
this, being too severe for the docile little girl who 
is the first offender, must needs be changed, and 
the pupils lose faith. 

The firm teacher lets ‘‘the punishment fit the 
crime,’’ leads her pupils to see the connection 
as between cause and effect, and this rational 
method inspires respect. 

The infirm teacher worries and frets under the 
burden that she can not cast aside. She seems 
fated with a morbid introspection which renders 
her incapable of assuming a responsibility, while 
the firm teacher, realizing that the object of 
school discipline is the formation of the habit of 
self-control, strengthens the child’s will to do 
right and thus her burden falls. 

Firmness says ‘‘yes’’ with the dignity, and 
‘no’? with the graciousness of a queen. 





The Dial. 





OT every one who looks at the dial of a clock 
knows that the four I’s which are in place 
of the usual IV to designate the number 4, are 
there because of the obstinacy of Charles V. of 
France. When Henry Vick carried to the king 
the first accurate clock, the king said to him that 
the IV was wrong,and should be changed to III. 
Vick said, ‘‘You are wrong, your majesty,”’ 
whereat the king thundered out: ‘‘I am nevr 
wrong. Take it away and correct the mistake.”’ 
From that day to this the four I’s have stood as 
the mark for the fourth hour.—Planets and 
People. 


HOMAS A. Edison declares women have 
more quickness and insight about machinery 
than men have and he prefers to employ them 
in carrying out the details of his electrical inven- 
tions. He is credited with saying, ‘‘Women 
have more sense about machinery in a minute 
than men have in a lifetime,’’ and he shows his 
faith in them by keeping 200 women on his pay 
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By Freperic M. Gries, University of Chicago. 








Play in Education. 


HEN we begin to study child life one of 
the first things that strikes us is that 
form of activity we call play. Hitherto 
little attempt has been made to utilize 

this activity ; with the customary short-sighted- 
ness of the Philistine it was considered as a sort 
of necessary evil attendant upon child life which 
must be endured, but which was to be gotten 
rid of as soon as possible by putting the child to 
work, ‘‘For,’’ says the Philistine with great 
assurance, ‘‘if you don’t put the boy to work, he 
will never amount to anything.’’ But of late 
years it is being realized that within play there 
lies a fund of energy that in its place is as power- 
ful a factor in progress as even work is. And as 
a result of this thought, progressive teachers are 
beginning to utilize play in the school-room. 

It may be well, at this point, to state more 
definitely what is meant by play. Accordingly 
we will, for purposes of distinction, oppose work 
to play, and this contrast will help us to say what 
play is. It is generally admitted to-day that the 
difference between play and work is largely sub- 
jective; itisin the attitude the person takes 
toward what he is doing. Now, this difference 
consists in the fact that in play the activity is 
carried on for its own sake; we doit because 
there is fun in the doing. It is spontaneous, in 
other words ; it proceeds from itself ; for itself. 

In work, on the other hand, there is some end 
in view outside of the activity for the sake of 
which we work. For instance, take any play, 
as ‘‘Hide and Seek ;”’ there is normally no end 
vutside the game for the sake of which it is carried 
on. The game itself is all that is thought of; 
but in work there is some goal toward which we 
strive. This goal may be to pass an examination 
or to stand high in the class, or it may be wages, 
or the hope of rising in life, etc. 

Now, let us examine a little more closely the 
range and character of play, with the intention 
of discovering its function ; for its persistence 
means that it performs afunction. Accordingly, 
let us look at the baby before he comes into the 
hands of teachers ; what kind of activity do we 
see, work or play? Is it not entirely of the play 
kind? The kicking of the legs is with no idea of 
future walking ; but there is a pleasure in the 
mere exercise, (and this has a physiological ex- 
planation also) so the child kicks and squirms 
and gurgles, while all unconsciously, to him, this 
very exercise is developing his powers; so that 
when, for instance, the need to walk and hence 
the interest in walking arrives, the strength will 
be there. So with animals’ play. The mother 








does not bring the puppy to shake the rug with | 
the idea of future enemies to be so treated ; but 
the puppy, running across the rug, finds init an 
appropriate stimulus to call forth the shaking in- 
stinct, the exercise of which gives control and 
power over his capacities against the day of need. 
And the plan of Nature in this is but logical, for | 
the.product resulting from an immature organ 
and semi-controlled powers must inevitably be! 
useless. Thus we may say, the use of play is to| 


give development and control of a function during | 
its immaturity, that when the need to use it| 
comes it may not be found wanting. 

So, in our teaching, when our pupils are im- 
mature we should not always be setting up goals 
for them to work for, but rather to present to| 
them appropiate stimuli that shall call into action 
their developing powers. For the impulse to 
use is given with the capacity to act, and when 
the right stimuli are presented no force is needed 
to compel functioning. Action must spon- 
taneously follow as day follows night. And 
these ideas are based on the conception that | 
education is a development of the child—not a| 
mere pouring of informationinto him; that the 
object of learning is use, not possession. We 
want wisdom rather than knowedge, for this lat- | 
ter is what the old methods often tended to give, | 
but the new idea is to give knowledge only as it 
is wanted for use, so that possession ‘and use are | 
indissolubly bound together. Thus shall we. 
tend to lessen the output of those students who, 
while knowing much, yet know not how to apply | 
their knowledge. 

Now the thought is that if we are to teach 
Arithmetic, for instance, we should teach it in| 
connection with some activity of the pupils that 
requires this knowledge to accomplish the matter 
in hand. But we have seen that naturally it is | 
in play, in connection with the problems and 
questions met there, that the development and 
control of capacities is gained by the child. 
Hence, let us conform to these natural demands 
and as far as possible make our teaching along 
the lines of the play activity. For instance, very 
simple plays can be devised for History, Geogra- 
phy, Grammar, etc. ,as the ‘‘Adventurer’s Game”’ 
which I have found the children enjoy very 
much. A certain one is selected to tell the story 
of his or her imaginary travels. No names of 
places are used, but from the description of what | 
the ‘‘traveler’’ sees, buys, eats and wears, the) 
others guess the places and countries through | 
which he travels. It can readily be seen how 
the otherwise often dry facts of Geography can 
be livened up. 

An excellent game for History is to choose up 
sides and then let the teacher ask questions of | 
one side and the other. As in ‘‘Spell Down,”’ 
endeavor to get the sides evenly divided, so that 
the contest is close, and you will be surprised at 
the interest this simple game will stimulate in 
the lesson, and at the study that will be done in 
order to be on the winning side. The erstwhile 
work has become play. 




















Holmes Acrostic. 


O, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave ; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave ; 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale. 





—Old Ironsides, 


What flower is this that greets the morn, 
Its hues from heaven so freshly born? 
With burning star and flaming band 
It kindles all the sunset land : 

O tell us what its name may be,— 
Is this the Flower of Liberty ? 
{t is the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty ! 


Home of our childhood? how affection clings 
And hovers round thee with her seraph wings ! 
Dearer thy hills, though clad in autumn brown, 
Than fairest summits which the cedars crown ! 
Sweeter the fragrance of thy summer breeze 
Than all Arabia breathes along the seas. 
—Poetri. 


Over the hillsides the wild knell is tolling, 
From their far hamlets the yeomanry come ; 
As through the storm-clouds the thunder-burst 
rolling 
Circles the beat of the mustering drum. 
—Lexington. 


Lord of the Universe! shield and guide us, 
Trusting thee always through shadow and sun! 
Thou hast united us, who shall divide us? 
Keep us, O keep us the Many in One! 
— Union and Liberty. 


Mark how the tender-hearted mothers read 
The message of love between the lines 
Of the same page that loads the bitter tongue 
Of him who deals in terror as his trade 
With threatening words of wrath that scorch like 
flame. 


— Love, 


Each moment farther from the shore 
Where life’s young fountains gleam ;— 
Each moment fainter wave the fields, 
And wider rolls the sea ; 
The mist grows dark,—the sun goes down,— 
Day breaks,—and where are we? 
—Departed Days. 


Sweet was her smile,—but not for me ; 
Alas! when woman looks too kind, 
Just turn your foolish head and see, 
Some vouth is walking close behind. 
—The Last Blossom. 





Never before in the history of the American 
Correspondence Normal have so many young 
eachers manifested an interest in the system of 
Home Study provided by this institution, as at 
the present time. Nearly 5,000 students en- 
rolled last year. This school gives equally as 
good a course of instruction by mail for $5, as 


you would get at school for $50. ‘Its catalogue 


is free for the asking. See advertisement. 
5 Giants 

Our Combination Offer, which enables our readers to 
secure NorMAL Instructor, the Educational Independ- 
ent and the Pathfinder each one year, together with 
Craig’s Question Book (prepaid) all for $1.64, is one 
that every teacher should accept. It gives you the 
three best papers,in their respective classes, published, 
together with an excellent and much needed book,and 
all for less than hali the regular price. 
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By LILLIAN M. CHERRY, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Again the Spring. 





Again the Spring! Again the Easter Lily ! 
Again the soft warm air with odors rife : 

Again the tender green on hill and valley : 
Again the miracle of risen life ! 


Again from the dark mould of their entombing, 
In all their lovely robes of radiant hue, 
The crocus and the violet are blooming, 
The self-same flowers our earliest childhood knew. 


Again the birds in joyous flocks are winging, 
Chirping their songs of love and resting days ; 
Again the sound of happy children singing, 
Along the: lanes and in the woodland ways. 
—Selected. 





+ 


Bird Talks With the Children. 








To hear the migrants in the night ! 

When wild March winds have dropt, and all is still, 
A spirit touch unseals the dreaming eyes ; 

One starts, and leaning from the window-sill, 
Catches the liquid notes, heard fine and.clear 


In hushed da k skies. 
—Wm. Canton. 


PRIL—The Return of the Birds! I am 
A sure these words form the heading we have 
all been eager to write in our note books 

for April. ‘‘Have you seen the robins? 

Have you heard the brown thrush or the mea- 
dow-lark sing. Oh, have you seen a bluebird ?”’ 
These are the questions heard on every side. Is 
there anything quite so delightful in all the 
springtime, as that moment when we awake in 
the dim dawn of some March or April morning 
and hear the first robin? No matter what birds, 
in fact, for the first comers are all wonderful. I 
remember with what a thrill of delight I was 
awakened very early one morning last month 
by the loud caw-caw of some crows flying over 
the tops of the tall oaks on the hillside. There 
was Spring in the old black crow’s calls. The 
only thing I can think of which is quite as beau- 
tiful as the sight of the first robins or bluebirds, 
is the finding of the first anemones, or violets. 
But you know so well, do you not, children, 
that one usually means the other too? The 


thought is very sweet, that the birds and flowers ; makes every spring memorable. 





come together. When God ‘‘thought’’ of the 
bluebird, Iam sure he thought of the violet in 
the same moment. 


“Blue ran the flash across, 
Violets were born.”’ 


We love all the birds. We feel this month 
that we would like to talk about them all at 
once. Butas that cannot be, we must choose. 
I believe we shall all agree in our choice—Robins 
and Bluebirds! Since these birds, though so 
unlike in appearance, are really first cousins, 
and the two birds whose names we learn first to 
speak when tiny children ; we may venture to 
talk of both almost in the same breath. Do 
you remember that the robin and bluebird be- 
long to the thrush family? Mrs. Wright very 
appropriately calls the thrushes ‘‘A  Silver- 
Tongued Family.’’ Can you tell why? Other 
members of this beautiful family of singers are 
the Wood-Thrush, Wilson’s Thrush or Veery, 
Hermit Thrush and Olive-backed. Next month, 
I hope we may make a study of bird’s homes, 
their nests and how they are built. This will 
give us as busy and happy hours as does the 
building of the nests to the birds themselves. 

Now, before we take up our April study, I 
hope the note books and pencils are all ready. 
In Dr. C. C. Abbott’s delightful book, ‘‘Travels 
in a Tree-Top,’’ there are so many interesting 
notes on ‘‘The Return of the Birds.’? I think 
he would be glad to have us copy and remember 
a few of these. 

He was, no doubt, watching for the thrushes 
in April. He says, ‘‘A word of the advance 
guard. The brown thrush came on the seven- 
teenth of April (1892) when there were no 
leafy thickets and the maples only were in 
bloom. What a glorious herald he proved! 
And so he always proves. Before the sun was 
up, I heard him in my dreams, and later, the 
fancy proved a fact.’’ 

Here is his thought about the moon having to 
do with the coming of the birds: ‘The moon 
in April is an important factor in the progress 
of that event—the coming of the birds, which 
While not 








disposed to wait upon it too long, still there is 
little doubt but that the birds that have been 
wintering afar south travel largely by its light. 
And when it happens that the moon fulls be- 
tween the middle and 25th of the month, the 
flight of thrushes, orioles, wrens and other 
migrants reach us a week earlier than when the 
nights are dark. ‘Temperature, storms and 
general backwardness of season do not seem to 
have a like importance in bird economy. Of 
course, by the coming of the birds I do not 
mean the pioneers that are in advance of every 
company. There isevery year the one mem- 
orable morning when we can say, in broad terms, 
‘The birds are here.’ When the oriole whistles 
from the tallest tree in the lawn; when the 
wren chatters from the portals of his old-time 
home ; when the indigo-finch sings in the weedy 
pasture; when lisping warblers throng every 
tree and shrub; while, over all, high in air, the 
twittering swallows dart in ectasy ; and, at last, 
when the day-long concert over, whip-poor-wills 
in the woods pipe their monotonous refrain.’’ 
Farther on he says, ‘“There are two reasons why 
April birds are particularly attractive. One is, 
there are fewer of them, and again, there is 
practically no foliage to conceal them. Their 
songs, too, have a flavor of novelty and ring so 
assuringly through the leafless woods. The ear 
forever bends graciously to promises, even 
though we know they will be broken; but birds 
are not given to lying. When they promise 
May flowers and green leaves they mean it, and, 
so far as history records, there has never been a 





May without them. But aside from their sing- 
ing, April birds offer the opportunity of study- 
ing their manners, which is better to know than 
the number of their tail feathers or the color of 
their eggs. 

In April we can detect, too, the earliest flowers, 
and they fit well with the songs of the fore-- 
running birds. 
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‘‘There is more, I think, for all of usin an April 
violet than in a June rose ; in a sheltered bit of 
turf with sprouting grass than in the wide pas- 

‘tures a month later. The beauty of novelty is 
greater than the beauty of abundance. Our 
recollection of a whole summer is but dim at 
best, but who forgets the beginnings thereof? 
We pass by unheeding many a sweet song be- 
fore the season was over, but can recall, I ven- 
ture to say, our first glimpse of the returning 
spring.”’ 





April. 





The strange, sweet days are here again 
The happy, mournful days ; 

The songs which trembled on our lips 
Are half complaint, half praise. 


Swing, robin, on the budded sprays, 
And sing your blithest tune ; 
Help us across these homesick days 
Into the joy of J une! 
—Elizabeth Akers. 





The Robin. 





¢¢YTVHERE is something distinctly human 

about the note of the robin; his is the 

note of boyhood.’’—John Burroughs in ‘‘Wake 
Robin.”’ 

Do you know the quaint looking wild flower 

called the trillium, which we may find hiding in 





the deep woods in Apriland May? Here we find 
in its common name ‘‘Wake Robin,’’ a flower 
and bird closely associated. When you are look- 
ing for robins, you may search for trilliums 
and vice versa. Does the robin waken the 
pretty, shy trilliums from their winter sleep? 
We love to think it is so. I have been wonder- 
ing about robin’s name. We almost always 
hear him called Robin Redbreast. There are 
many myths and legends to account for the 
robin’s red breast, and hence his name. Little 
children, no doubt, having two names, feel that 
their own best loved bird must have his two 
names also, and so they say ‘‘Robin Redbreast.’’ 
In the Welsh story of the robin, he is called 
‘“My poor Bron Rhuddyn! My breast-burned 
bird, singing so sweetly from limb to limb.”’ 

An old Norse myth tells us that long ago in 
the far north, there was but one fire to keep the 
earth warm. This was tended by an old man 
and his little son. One day the old man fell ill 
and for a long time the brave boy cared for his 
father and the fire. But on a certain night, the 
weary boy fell asleep. Then the fire died down 
and was all gone but a tiny spark. The white 
bear ran out and jumped upon the dying fire, 
thinking he had quenched it all. As he ran 
growling back to his cave, a little gray robin 
flew down and searched with her sharp eyes un- 
til she found a tiny live spark. This spark she 
patiently fanned with her wings. Although her 
little breast was scorched red, she did not give 
up, until the fire grew into a bright red blaze. 
Then she flew away to every hut in the land. 
Wherever she touched the ground, a fire soon 
began to burn. Soon, instead of one fire, the 
whole north land was lighted up. Therefore, it 
is the people of the north land love the robin 
and never tire of telling their children how it 
got its red breast. 

Robins have several different notes, but when 
nest building, we hear the best of all their-songs, 
—a liquid, happy, cheery melody, full of the 
beauty of earth and sky. John Burroughs 
speaks of the call of the robin as a “‘military 
note.’’? Of all birds, too, how graceful are the 
robins. I think we are always 
a little surprised when we come 
toexamine their nests. Made 
up so hastily and in such a 
homely way of coarse sticks 
and straws, plastered together 
with mud—can this nest swing- 
ing from the branches so care- 
lessly, be the home which shall 
by and by shelter the five 
dainty blue-green eggs and 
send out into the world our 
lovely robins? Ah well, we 
care not what your nests are! 
Or that when babies you are 
homely birds, all eyes and 
mouth with backs and breasts 
almost naked. Mother-love 
will hide you from our eyes 
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until you are ready to hop about on the grassy 
lawn in all your fine new feathers. You can 
soon win your way into every heart. 

‘‘April’s bird with me is the robin,—brisk, 
vociferous, musical—dotting every field, and 
larking it in every grove; he is as easily atop 
at this season as the bobolink is a month or two 
later. The tints of April are ruddy and brown 
—the new furrow and leafless trees—and 
these are the tints of its dominant bird. 
As pretty a spring sight as I ever wish to 
behold was our field sprinkled all over with 
robins, their red breasts turned toward the 
morning sun, or their pert forms sharply out- 
lined against lingering patches of snow. Every 
morning for weeks I had those robins for break- 
fast ; but what they ate I never could find out. 
—John Burroughs in ‘‘ Birds and Poets.’’ 
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The Bluebird. 











‘“‘The bluebird carries the sky on his back.’’ 

If this thought is literally true as regards the 
color of the bluebird, it is true in another sense. 
A glimpse of the bluebird carries into our lives 
and hearts some of the ethereal far away beauty 
of the skies above us. It is a beauty we can 
dimly see and long for, but can neither name nor 
grasp. Coming, as the bluebird does, about the 
Easter season, we like to think that his sweet 
notes tell us the glad Easter message, caught as 
he flew through the skies at early dawn. The 
message of new life, of springtime joy and hope, 
is poured into the ears of the weary world each 
year when the dark, cold days pass away and 
the birds and flowers come again. In her little 
book, ‘“The Message of the Bluebird,” this is 
the thought Irene Jerome gives us : 


‘Twas a bluebird told the story, 
On his way from heaven this morn. 
It was starlight, soft and tender, 
Yet the east was flushed with rose, 
And the weary world was waking 
From the calm of its repose. 

This the message sweet and holy, 
‘Tired souls forget your pain.’ ”’ 
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Nature Study for Little People. 








BY ELIZABETH AGNES MAHAN, SUPERVISING PRIN- 
CIPAL OF THORNTON PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
OL. Parker says,—‘‘Primary education con- 
(’ sists in the development of the power of at- 
tention.’’ He supplements this by saying, 
—‘‘The study of the natural sciences is one 
of the best means of bringing about the result.’’ 
We can only infer from the last statement that 
the observation lesson, as we are wont to call it, 
is the keynote to all work in the primary grade. 
It should be the foundation of language, reading, 
numbers, in fact no study can be successfully 
taught now-a-days without the preparation 
given by the lessons. Ifit be true that the ob- 
servation lesson is of such vital importance, if 
‘the success of the school-room in the future de- 
pends upon the work done along this line, then 
it is the duty of us as teachers to bestir ourselves 
and give it our closest consideration. Before 
considering the work further, let us see if we 
fully realize what we are to accomplish through 
such lessons) They form the beginning of the 
study of things. Their purpose is to introduce 
the child into the provinces of study ; to occupy 
the senses; and place particular stress upon 
language work. Their aim is to arouse and 
stimulate thought, to cultivate the power of con- 
centration ; of attention; to furnish the child 
with a plan of investigation for himself, that is— 
by so studying one plant thoroughly, he may 
be able to study all others without the help of a 
teacher. With the little people that are in the 
school-room for the first time, the lessons must 
be of the most simple character; nothing difficult 
must be given—simply lead him toclassify his 
previous knowledge and direct his investigations 
along proper channels. But for the observation 
work to be of any value in any grade, it should 
be of a character which will leave a good im- 
pression for future work. A mere gathering of 
material, hap-hazard, will be of no use. The 
powers of observation are strengthened chiefly 
by learning to think about what the eye sees. A 
mere external seeing is not all that we hope to 
gain. To this we must add an internal seeing, 
which aids the child to digest what he has seen. 
Some one has said that children should not be 
taught for the sake of seeing the properties of 
some special objects ; but rather that they may 
learn how to see. These lessons should teach 
the child to ohserve, but at the same time, also 
give him a desire to observe by making him 
realize that he observes to learn. Having the 


must next decide upon the ground to be covered 
by such lessons, and the method of procedure. 
While the fall and winter work will be broad, 
it will be most interesting. We will begin with 
the study of fruits and grains while they are 
accessible. Problems in determination of pre- 
vailing color and form, problems bearing on re- 
lation of animal life, their use to man—what 
man has done for their, cultivation must be 
given. Dwell upon the literature they have 
inspired, as Longfellow’s Autumn, selected parts 
of Hiawatha, and Whittier’s Corn Song. We 
will next turn to the fall flowers. The golden- 
rod will first attract our attention. Let the chil- 
dren bring an abundant supply into the school- 
room. Suggest trimming their desks with a few 
pieces—let them do anything to fill their little 
minds with the beauty and thought of golden- 
rod. Now we are ready to study the plant, 
the character of the soil in which found growing, 
the structure of the stem. Next lead the child 
to see what we commonly call a flower is really a 
cluster of flowers. Notethe odor. One thought- 
ful little fellow said the golden-rod had no odor, 
he thought the plant must have taken up all the 
time in making its woody stem and forgot all 
about its odor. Whether the statement lacked 
truth or not, it did show that the child was 
thinking and reasoning, just the point aimed for 
in giving these lessons. Now let the children 
talk golden-rod. What the farmer thinks of it? 
Why does the farmer not like it? Call attention 
to the graceful way in which its clusters bend. 
Make note of the many varieties of the plant. 
Press and mount a few specimens. The next 
flower is one that belongs to the same great 
family—theaster. Study it as we did the golden- 
rod, then after having a conversation about it we 
will select and press a specimen. 

The children will be delighted to hear the 
little myth, ‘“The Golden-rod and Aster’’ by Flora 
L. Cook. The gentian and some of the mints 
will next be studied. By the time we have these 
few flowers studied we will notice the leaves be- 
ginning to color. Collect the commonest leaves 
and trace them. Observe the coloring of the 
leaves. Ask such questions as, Why do leaves 
change their color? In what part of the tree do 
the leaves begin to color, upper or lower part? 
In what part of the leaf does the change begin, 
around the edges or about the veins? What 
makes leaves fall? Why do they fall? From 
the standpoint of the leaves, because their work 
isdone. From the standpoint of the tree, be- 
cause the tree does not need them, they catch 
the snow and cold winds. From the standpoint 
of the other plants, to form a blanket for. them. 
They also protect the eggs of insects. Later on 
study the evergreens—in what way they are 
fitted to keep their leaves all winter. Study 
preparation of plants for winters, effects of frosts, 
annuals, biennials, perennials, hardening of 
wood, new wood compared with old. While 


studying and collecting leaves, the children will 





aim and purpose well fixed in our minds we 





be interested in noticing insect deptedation on 


certain plants. Study galls. Tell them howa 
strange insect will drop a drop of poison upon 
the stem of certain plants, how the place swells 
at once, just as your finger does after being stung 
by a bee, how the insect makes a hole in the 
soft swollen place and deposits: her eggs. Then 
after a time how the baby insects hatch in the 
galls and in ‘urn drop some poison on the 
inside of the gall which causes it to swell and 
soften again, when it eats its way out. Make. a 
collection of galls. Tell them how another in- 
sect will sting the leaves and deposit her eggs 
between the layers of the leaf which after a 
time hatch. The baby insects now finding 
themselves in this little prison begin to eat a 
way out. All these little stories will set the 
children to observing more closely. They are 
interested at once. We will next study seeds. 
The distribution of seeds. Let us first study the 
little brown milk-weed seed, with its many, 
many beautiful silky wings. Other hairy-winged 
seeds, as the aster, the clematis, the thistle, may 
be examined. Notice the seeds with sail-like 
wings, as the maple, birch, dock, etc., next the 
seeds that are scattered by means of pickers or 
hooks, then the seeds in pods, and seed in fleshy 
fruits and the nuts. Make a collection of seeds 
classifying them according to the method of dis- 
semination. When at all possible, draw what- 
ever studied. Nothing induces such close, care- 
ful observation and so well fixes and clinches 
facts as careful drawing. Lead the children to 
observe how the animals help scatter the seeds 
and how the water helps in this great work. We 
must not in our Nature Study overlook insects. 
A cyanide must be made first in order that we 
may make a collection. The grasshopper will 
claim our attention first. What child will not 
be delighted to learn that Mr. Grasshopper has 
a little drum-head in his wings and makes a 
noise by rubbing his wing covers over his wings. 
Mrs. Grasshopper makes no noise at all. This 
is one instance where the female member of the 
family is silent. She has a little sword on the 
end of her abdomen with which she deposits her 
eggs in little holes in the ground. Then in turn 
study the cricket and the katydid. Compare 
them with the grasshopper, noting the points of 
difference and likeness. The butterfly and the 
moth may be studied in thesame manner. Call 
attention to the little knobs on the feelers of the 
butterfly, the one great distinguishing difference 
between the two insects. Fix a box with aglass 
cover and put into it some caterpillars, feed 
them, and in a few days they will weave their 
cocoons which may be kept until spring. Have 
some ants in a jar of sand where they may watch 
them build their little cities. The spider will 
also furnish us many interesting and valuable 
lessons, not only in nature but also in persever- 
ance. The transformation of the tad-pole, the 
migration of birds, and the hibernation of 
animals must not be forgotten. An observation 
of bird life will be very interesting. The habits 
of birds, their songs or call can be noted. Make 
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a collection of nests, noting the different material 
used and the difference in the method of build- 
ing. These are but a few of the many interest- 
ing subjects that demand our attention during 
the fall. However the fall alone does not 
monopolize all our time. The long dreary win- 
ter work may be made more pleasant by a study 
of the commonest minerals found in the locality. 
Mineral fuel, properties of different varieties of 
coal, coal-mining, study of man, the Esquimau, 
the seal, the camel, the palms. Next we study 
evaporation, vapor, clouds, rain, dew, etc. Then 
in the spring we will study the many beautiful 
spring flowers, the animals and the birds. Hav- 
ing a pretty good idea of the work to be accom- 
plished during the year, the point that now 
must be decided, is how can we best do this 
work? What is the best method of doing it? 
Educators tell us that the most economical 
way to teach elementary science is to connect 
the work with the season. Now the best possi- 


ble preparation for study of this kind by the| 


children is a field lesson. ‘‘Go out into the 
fields and list to nature’s teachings.’’ Ah! the 
mere suggestion of taking a walk into the 
fields or woods strikes terror into the minds of 
most of us teachers. A Friday afternoon’s walk 
is really harder work than all the rest of the 
week combined. Now, why is this? Surely 
something must be wrong. Think of the won- 
derful success the German schools have with 
their out-of-door lessons. Now, where is the 
trouble? Why do we look forward with dread 
to such lessons? We surely cannot on this par- 
ticular occasion turn to the child and have him 
shoulder those oft-repeated words, ‘‘Oh, the 
children are so perfectly indifferent, they lack 
all interest.’’ Oh, no, the fault is not with the 
child this time, for what child does not in- 
stinctively love nature, does not feel his little 
heart bound with delight under the influence of 
the warm sunshine, the bright flowers, and the 
singing birds. With what eagerness he waits 
for the afternoon for the Nature study to come. 
These walks never lose their fascination for the 
child. Oh, no, the child is not the guilty one 
this time! Well, then, where is the fault? and 
who is to blame? Prof. Monroe says: The 
whole trouble is with the teacher’s not knowing 
how to conduct such lessons. The secret of a 
successful field lesson is to give every pupil some 
definite work todo, something to investigate for 
himself, and to impress the idea that every 
pupil will be expected to report exactly what he 
has learned. If we go out to study insects in 
general, without definite directions, the. field 
lesson is apt to degenerate into a frolic. If the 
children are young, primary grade, their study 
in the field lesson should be confined to one kind 
of insect. With the older pupils, different in- 
sects may be assigned to each class, thus making 
the work of the school-room more general. With 
pupils that are able to write, each may have a 
paper with certain topics which he is to find out 
and write about. By so directing the obser- 


vation, we arouse and stimulate thought, and 
have as our reward a happy, perceptive, thought- 
producing lesson, and no lesson is profitable that 
is not thought-producing. 

Thus we see that these Nature lessons are a 
benefit to the child in all of his other work. 
Yet better far than all this is the thought that 
the study of nature is the best and surest foun- 
dation for morality and a preparation for the 
revealed truth that comes to a child later in 
life. A child’s mind, filled with that which is 
pure and good, has no room fer wickedness. 
The study of Nature filling the mind with things 
of beauty, prepares the imagination for clear 
conceptions of a higher and a holier life. 
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How to Introduce Botany in School Work. 





KATHERYN MCK. GRIFFIN. 





OTANY can be introduced in the school work 
of each grade and can share in our most in- 
teresting outside work. 

We must have self-preparation of this work. 
We must know the elements of the science of 
botany, and that we may have the proper amount 
of enthusiasm, it is only necessary to read 
Bryant, Thoreau, Wordsworth, John Burroughs, 
till in sympathy with ‘‘the meanest flower that 
grows.”’ 

The proper season for commencing the study 
of botany is late in the winter after our New 
Year’s vacation. Beginning so early we have 
time for thoughtful preparation and for laying 
foundations for more rapid work when the wild 
flowers come. The preparatory work can be the 
study of such plants as the geranium and fuchsia. 
Through them the parts of the flower and the 
conditions necessary to the growth of the plant 
may be learned. Then, too, seeds of all sorts 
(bird seeds answer nicely) may be planted 
in a large sponge kept well moistened. When 
the seeds sprout the children grow very earnest 
in watching their miniature garden, and often 
see more than do children of a larger growth. 
Having set aside blackboard space in the school 
room, the earliest date at which each flower is 
found may be recorded there and in the note- 
book of each scholar. 

It will arouse the children to seek more dili- 
gently for the earliest appearance of the flowers 
if the name of the finder also be recorded with 
the correct name of the flower. _ 

The correct name must be taught the pupils and 
they must not be permitted to call an hepatica a 
may-flower, or an adder’s tongue, a yellow lily. 





If this record is kept in each school every year, 
it must bring with it some knowledge of the 
flora of our locality. The boys and girls will 
compare their notes from year to year and will 
greet each returning spring with warmer welcome. 

This study affords opportunity for introducing 
poetical and mythological stories. The violet 
will have attached to it new meaning and value 











after hearing how ‘‘Hyacinthus, Prince of Sparta, 


playing at quoits with Apollo, was struck by one 
of the quoits and felldying totheground. Each 
drop of blood sprang up a sweet and scented vio- 
let’’ till, 

‘‘Fresh grasses fringe the meadow brooks, 

And mildly from its sunny nooks 


The blue eye of the violet looks.”’ 
Bradford, Pa. 





Relief Maps. 





MARY GRACE FOGG, 





O teachers who do not wish to go to the ex- 

pense of buying relief maps, or do not wish 

to ask the school-board for them, the method of 

making them as given here will prove very ac- 

ceptable. Many are familiar with the first kind 

while I think but few are acquainted with the 
second and easier method. 

First, have a pupil draw an outline of the 
country or continent you wish to study. If no 
paper factory is near from which a quantity of 
papier-mache may be obtained, prepare a paper 
pulp by soaking bits of paper in water, with a 
little salt, until it is a good paste. Old news- 
papers torn fine do very nicely, but they have 
to be well rubbed together before they will form 
the pulp desired. Blotting paper is far preferable 
if it can be obtained. 

Have the pupil take this pulp and spread it 
over the outlined map being careful that it ex- 
actly follows the outline. Now study the high- 
lands, building the pulp thicker where they are, 
at the same time working in the mountain ranges 
found upon them. Next with the finger or 
sharp stick, trace the rivers. When the map is 
dry, and it will take several days for it to dry if 
it is very large, go over all the principal rivers 
with a blue pencil or with water colors, then 
mount with flour paste (glue will notdo) upon 
the heavy blue paper that can be found at the 
printing offices, and your map is complete. 

The second method of making them is similar 
to the first in general, but the paste used is made 
with very little trouble, is more pliable, and 
more quickly dried. To make the paste take 
equal parts of flour and coarse salt, add enough 
water to make a stiff dough. After kneading it 
a minute or two you will find that it will not be 
sticky, and looks ‘‘good enough to eat,’’ as one 
of the children said. When the Superintendent 
saw it he asked if the children were going to have 
a taffy pull. This pastemakes beautiful moun- 
tains and is so nice to handle that the children 
are perfectly delighted with it. It is almost im- 
possible to teach geography according to the best 


|methods without these maps, and those teachers 
| who have never used them will best appreciate 


the importance of them in their work after giving 
them a trial. 
Jonesville, Mich. 





Our Photographic Souvenirs are meeting with won- 
derful success. Every teacher should procure them for 
presentation to pupils at close of school. Full descrip- 
tion on another page. 
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The Origin and Observance of Arbor Day. | 








Arbor Day originated in Nebraska in 1872. At the 
suggestion of Hon. J. Sterling Morton, a proclamation 
was issued for the observance of a day of tree planting, 
and it is said that the sun set on a rising generation of 
twelve millions of trees within the state boundaries, 
where in the morning had spread the vast remains of 
the Great American Desert. Asan example, no greater 
day’s work was ever done. 

Arbor Day is now observed in nearly every state 
and territory. It is of necessity a movable date, since 
what would be a suitable time in one latitude would 
be very unsuitable, perhaps, in another. I]tinois cele- 
brates early in April, Missouri, the first Friday after 
the first Monday in April, while New York observes 
Friday following the first day of May. 





The Linden. 





I come with a song for a tree near my cottage— 
A treasure God placed in his own garden bed ; 
A tree which has stood while my wife and my chil- 
dren 
Grew sweet as the creamy-white blossoms o’erhead. 
Around it the giants of nature are standing— 
The oak and the walnut—primeval and grand ; 
But nothing in forest or field can compare with 
The linden in whose cooling presence I stand. 


The suns of midsummer are hot and oppressive, 

We keep our noon-trysting beneath its deep shade ; 
Its emerald roof gives a promise of shelter 

From fiery old Phoebus when scorching the glade 
The catbird and robin have left the ripe berries, 

To rest in the boughs of my favorite tree ; 
They’ll give me a song for the fruit which they pil- 

fered, 
And evening shall witness a bird jubilee. 


How charming to me is the music created 
By swift-flying bees when exploring its bloom ! 
My dreamy repose as I swing in my hammock 
Is often enriched by its grateful perfume. 
Oh, sing not to me of blest Araby’s odors— 
Of spices and incense from tropical’seas ! 
But waft to my senses the fragrance of linden 
Exhaled by the breath of the home-coming bees. 
— Eugene Secor. 





The American Flag. 





When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night 
And set the stars of glory there ; 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 





—J. R. Drake. 


Arbor Day Brevities. 





The teacher can introduce these facts into the exercises as she 
sees fit, letting each pupil give one statement. 


Arbor Day was started in Nebraska twenty-six years 
ago. Ex-Governor Morton was the founder of it. 

Forty-four states and territories have adopted Arbor 
Day, and millions of trees are set out every year. 

The first public planting of trees in honor of the 
memory of distinguished people took place in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, several years ago. 

Our country has made a great mistake in cutting 
down so many trees and spoiling our splendid forests. 
Trees not only make the earth more beautiful to look 
at and enjoy, but they do a great deal of good beside. 

Forests affect the climate of a country. They pre- 
vent extremes of heat and cold, and the sudden changes 
in weather that spoil the crops. ‘ 

Forests help the farmers by forming a wall that pro- 
tects the growing crops. 

More rain falls every year in the forests than in the 
open field. One-tenth of this rain is caught by the 
leaves and held, and then dropped down afterwards 


to the earth gradually. This is better for the soil than | 


if it all fell upon the earth at once. 

The carpet of leaves in the forests makes the earth 
there like a sponge, and it takes up the rains and 
melting snows and holds them and lets the moisture 
down into the soil, little by little. This spongy leaf- 
mold keeps the earth from freezing so hard there so 
that it can take up the rain. 

Old limbs and trunks of trees and big roots that 
stand out on the surface stop the water that comes 
pouring down the hillsides and slowly fills the springs 
and rivers. 

When the forests are cut down and the ground 
burned over, the leafy sponge-like mold is burned too, 
and the melting snows and rainfalls rush down the 
hills and do great harm. 

Large roots of trees will push their way under 
ground and into rocks and make little hollow places 
for the water to run through, and that keeps the 
springs open all the year. 

If trees are planted in sandy deserts, by and by 
good soil will be formed, where other things can grow. 
Then people can live in these places. 

Trees make the air purer. The leaves take in 
the impure air which we breathe out. They make it 
over in their little cells and give it back to us pure air 
again. 

Trees give out a great deal of moisture. A town or 
city without any trees would be a great deal hotter 
and drier in the summer time. 





+ 


Something Good About Pansies. 








We had climbed to the top of the old Gray Peak, 
And viewed the valley o’er ; 

And we started off.on our homeward tramp, 
A good three miles or more. 

The road lay curved like a ribbon of gold, 
Around the base of the hill, 

And the brook gleamed out with a silver sheen, 
From thickets near the mill, 





Rut the sun shone warm on the dusty road, 
Until by heat oppressed, 

We wearily stopped at a cottage gate ; 
The matron bade us rest. 

How cool was the shade of the trumpet-vine, 
A spring ran fresh and clear ; f 

The flash and whirr of a jeweled thing, 
A humming-bird was near. 


We were sauntering down the garden path, 
Repeating kind good-byes, 
When suddenly now were our footsteps stayed, 
New beauties met our eyes. , 
‘“‘Will you have some pansies? the hostess asks, 
*‘O, thank you, no!’’ we say; 
But the matron is culling the purple blooms, 
We let her have her way. 


Purple and blue and russet and gold 
Those fragrant rich bouquets ; 
“Ah!” she explains, ‘‘of my violets sweet 
You have not learned the ways. 
“There is something good about pansies 
That’s worth your while to know ; 
The more they are picked and given away 
The more they’re sure to grow.”’ 
—Mary A. McClelland. 


¢——— 


What Do We Plant ? 


re 








(To BE READ BY THREE PUPILS. ) 
First— 
What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the ship which will cross the sea. 
We plant the mast to carry the sails ; 
We plant the planks to withstand the gales— 
The keel, the keelson and beam and knee ; 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


Second— 
. What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the houses for you and me, i 
We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors, 
We plant the studding, the lath, the doors, 
The beams and siding, all parts that be ; 
We plant the house when we plant the tree. 


Third— 
What do we plant when we plant the tree ? 
A thousand things that we daily see ; 
We plant the spire that out-towers the crag, 
We plant the staff for our country’s flag, 
We plant the shade, from the hot sun free ; 
We plant all these when we plant the tree. 
—Henry Abbey. 





About a Wonderful Tree. 





Did you ever hear of a tree bearing glue, towels, 
cloth, tinder and bread ? 

There is just sucha wonder. It is found on the Pa- 
cific islands, and is called the bread-fruit tree. 

It s about as tall as a three-story house, and the 
branches come out straight from the tree like so many 
arms. They are covered with leaves nearly two feet 
long and deeply gashed at the edges, while half hidden 
among them are the fruits, growing like apples on 
short stems, but larger and having a thick, yellow 
rind. 

This fruit is like bread, and itis in season during 
eight months of the year, the natives finding a good 
living init. They gather it while it is green, and 
bake it in an oven. Scraping off its outer blackened 
crust, they come to the loaf, which is very much like 
nice white bread. But it must be eaten soon after 
baking, else it grows harsh and loses its pleasant taste. 

As for glue, it oozes from the trunk of the tree and 
is found useful for many purposes; the leaves make 
excellent towels for the few natives who care to use 
them, and from the inner bark of the tree a kind of 
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Besides this, its dried blos- 
soms are used for tinder in lighting fires, and the wood 
is in great demand for building purposes. 

With a few of these wonderful trees in the front 
yard, housekeeping ought to be an easy matter. 


_—4+—__—_—. is 


coarse cloth can be made. 


Forest Hymn. 





The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above-them—ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 
Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down, 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. For his simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred influences 
Which from the etilly twilight of the place, 
And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 
All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His spirit with the thought of boundless power 
And inaccessible majesty. Ah, why 
Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 
God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our frail hands have raised? Let me, at least, 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 
Offer one hymn—thrice happy, if it find 
Acceptance in His ear. 
— +—____——. 


The Choir of the Daybreak. 


—Bryant. 





I sat by the window at daybreak 
As the wildbirds caroled the hour, 
And watched the shades of the night time 
Droop ’neath the morning’s power ; 
And as the banners of sunrise 
Flung their colors above the trees, 
The burst of light charmed the bird-notes 
Into sweeter melodies. 


The wren, the linnet and robin, 
The oriole, cat bird and jay, 

And all the choir of the treetops, 
Spiritedly sang and gay, 

And with notes unknown to mortals, 
With harmonies as grandly fair 

As the soul’s unuttered music, 
They piped on the morning air. 


The daybreak’s freshness and grandeur, 
And the songs of the happy birds, 
Commingled a tender beauty 
That cannot be told in words ; 
And a gladness settled o’er me 
That lifted me out of the cares 
That yesterday bore upon me 
In the burden of affairs. 


O, the glory of the moaning 
And the wild bird’s heaven-made song ! 
O, the good that is created 
To take the place of wrong ! 
But the fondest hours of lifetime 
And the gladdest moments e’en, 
Do they teach us always, sweetheart, 
The love of the Great Unseen ? 
—Homer P. Branch. 





Beauty of the Oak. 





Although the great beauty of the oak is in its foliage 
and habit of growth, a large number of them have ad- 
ditional charms in the fall of the year by reason of 
the brilliant color of their foliage. It is remarkable 
that nearly every American oak will change to some 
peculiar shade of brilliancy, from lemon to yellow or 





deep crimson ; while the species from Europe all die 
away ofagreen color. It is a characteristic difference 
between the-trees of the two countries. In planting, 
therefore, for colored-leaved foliage in the fall, one 
may take almost any species of American oak, feeling 
sure that it will in some degree add an interest to the 
autumn coloring. 
——~—____ 
A little of thy steadfastness 
Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 
Old oak, give me— 
That the world’s blast may round me blow, 
And I yield gently to and fro. 
While my stout-hearted trunk below, 
And firm-set roots unshaken be. 
—Lowell. 


If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows, that thou wouldst forget, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 

Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 

Go to the woods and hills! No tears 

Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 
—Longfellow. 


Summer or winter, day or night, 
The woods are an ever new delight ; 
They give us peace, and they make us strong, 
Such wonderful balms to them belong ; 
So, living or dying, I’ll take my ease 
Under the trees, under the trees. 
—Stoddard. 





The Embryo Oak. 





We plant the acorn—open here the mould, 

The violets break while thrushes flute and sing, 
Earth’s new-made vesture let the spade unfold,— 

We plant the acorn in the breath of spring. 
The sun will find it, and the April rain, 

The jocund June, and summer’s wandering wind ; 
Life’s resurrected powers renew again 

The embryo oak, and nature’s chain unbind. 

° —Hezekiah Butterworth. 


+———_— 


All Things Beautiful. 








All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful— 
The Lord God made them all. 


Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 
He made their glowing colors 
He made their tiny wings. 


The purple-headed mountain, 
The river, running by, 

The morning, and the sunset 
That lighteth up the sky. 


The tall trees in the greenwood, 
The pleasant summer sun, 

The ripe fruits in the garden 
He made them, every one. 


He gave us eyes to see them, 
And lips that we might tell 
How great is God Almighty, 
Who hath made all things well. 
—C. F. Alexander. 





+ 
Famous Trees. 








The ‘‘Burgoyne Elm’”’ at Albany, N. Y. This tree 
was planted on the day the British general Burgoyne 
was brought a prisoner into Albany, the day after he 
surrendered to our army in the Revolutionary war. 

The weeping willow in Copp’s burying ground near 
Bunker Hill. This willow was grown from a branch 





that was taken from the grave of Napoleon Bonaparte 
at St. Helena. 

The ash trees planted by General Washington at Mt. 
Vernon, Va. This isa beautiful row of immense trees, 
which everybody admires who visits the home of the 
Father of his Country. 

The Cary tree. This tree was planted by Alice and 
Phebe Cary, the poet sisters, who have written so 
many beautiful poems for children. It is a beautiful 
sycamore in Ohio. 

Old ‘‘Liberty Elm.’’ This famous tree used to stand 
on Boston common, but was blown down in @ storm. 
It was planted by a school master long before the 
Revolutionary war, and dedicated to the liberty of the 
colonies. 

Washington Elm. Under the shade of this grand old 
elm, General Washington first took command of the 
colonial army in 1775. 

The William Penn tree in Philadelphia. In that 
city stands amonument which marks the spot where 
once stood the tree under which William Penn made 
his famous treaty with the Indians. 

The Charter Oak. It was in an old hollow oak that 
the early colonists hid their charter to prevent its be- 
ing taken from them by the British governor, Andros, 

There are many other historic trees scattered all 
over the country, which can be mentioned with the 
few given here as a suggestion of the way this tree 
feature may be introduced into the day’s exercises, 
Whatever is not understood by the children in the 
facts given above, must be explained by the teacher. 





+ 


Plant Song. 








O, where do you come from, berries red, 

Nuts, apples and plums, that hang ripe overhead, 
Sweet, juicy grapes, with your rich purple hue, 
Saying, ‘‘Pick us and eat us ; we’re growing for you ?” 


O, where do you come from, bright flower and fair, 
That please with your colors and fragrance so rare, 
Glowing with sunshine or sparkling with dew? 
“‘We are blooming for dear little children like you.”’ 


“Our roots are our mouths, taking food from the ground, 

Our leaves are our lungs, breathing air ail around, 

Our sap, like your blood, our veins courses through— 

Don’t you think, little children, we’re somewhat like 
you? 


‘‘Your hearts are the soil, your thoughts are the seeds ; 

Your lives may become useful plants or foul weeds ; 

If you think but good thoughts your lives will be true, 

For good women and men were once children like 
you.”’ —WNellie M. Brown. 





+ 


Seed-Time and Harvest. 








It may not be our lot to wield 

The sickle in the ripened field ; 

Nor ours to hear, on summer eves, 
The reaper’s song among the sheaves. 


Yet where our duty’s task is wrought 
In unison with God’s great thought, 
The near and future blend in one, 
And whatsoe’er is willed, is done ! 
— John Greenleaf Whittier. 








+ 
Influence of Nature. 





Therefore am [I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods 
And mountains, and of all that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart and soul, 
Of all my moral being. — Wordsworth. 
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Moral Instruction. 





L. SEELEY, PH. D., PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY, NEW 
JERSEY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 





instruction given in the schools of our 

country. Ido not mean, of course, that 

there is no moral instruction given. Our 
schools are the most potent factor in inculcating 
moral principles among the children that the 
community possess. In many homes there is 
little or no moral training, while the church does 
not reach the majority of the children. The 
moral instruction of the school centers around 
the personality of the teacher, and our country 
is to be congratulated upon a corps of public 
school teachers whose lives are consistent and 
whose influence is conspicuous for good. In- 
deed, it is very rare that a member of our pro- 
fession is accused of crime, or guilty of immoral 
acts. I doubt if the lapses from righteous living 
are more frequent with teachers than with min- 
isters of the gospel. That is certainly saying a 
great deal for those who are shaping the lives of 
the future generations, but it is no more than is 
demanded, for the harm that a bad teacher can 
do is greater than that ofthe preacher. Because 
of the high, moral character of teachers, a high 
standard of morals is attained in the schools. 
This is as it should be, but it does not dis- 
charge the whole duty of the school to the child. 
There must be systematic moral training. I do 
not mean by this that the teacher shall set apart 
a period of the day in which morality is taught, 
just as there is a period set apart for arithmetic 
or geography. The children would soon come 
to look upon this as the period when they were 
to be preached to and would fortify themselves 
against the good influences sought for. I mean 
that the teacher should feel the importance of 
definite moral instruction ; should have it con- 
stantly before her as the highest end to be sought ; 
should not forget that if the moral side is neg- 
lected, the more education the worse it is for the 
child; and, therefore, should seek to shape 
everything, —all discipline, the surroundings, the 
whole spirit of the school, toward the one supreme 
end, moral character. I want the teacher to 
watch the tendencies of her school as a whole, 
and also those of the individual child. I want 
her to study the evils manifested and seek to 
eradicate them by constant, systematic, persever- 
ing watchfulness. In a word, I do not want the 
teacher to feel that the end of education is 
reached by securing perfect recitations in read- 
ing, arithmetic and geography ; but that these 
are means to an end which, with every act of 
discipline, with the whole of the life of the 
school, under the guiding hand of the consecrated 
teacher, culminates in moral manhood and 
womanhood. In that sense moral instruction 


J] ins is scarcely any systematic, moral 


should be systematic. 
As I desire this article to be helpful to the 
teacher and not simply theoretical, let us dis- 








cuss some of the commonest incidents of the 
school and point out their bearing upon morals. 


SCHOOL-ROOM MOVEMENTS, 


There are moral lessons to be evolved from 
the movements of the school-room. Every time 
the child is required to stand erect when he re- 
cites and not allowed to lounge, every march 
that requires erect carriage of the body, regular 
step and martial movement; every passing to 
and from the class ; every time the child is re- 
quired to sit erect in his seat and maintain silence, 
in short, every concerted or individual exercise 
may be made to teach moral lessons. The child 
thus learns the lesson of obedience, one of the 
most important of moral lessons. He learns 
self-respect also. I have seen the new recruits 
for the German army marched in squads through 
the streets of Berlin on the way to the barracks to 
enter upon the service required by their country. 
They had gathered from the farms and work- 
shops, and their crooked limbs and uncouth 
bodies gave evidence of hard work. I haveseen 
these same young men six months later and they 
seemed to have grown two or three inches in 
height. Their erect bodies, straightened limbs, 
full chests, splendid carriage, and military bear- 
ing conveyed the impression at once that they 
had gained in self-respect. That in itself was a 
moral victory well worth the hardship of mili- 
tary life and the two or three years demanded of 
them. I happen to know, too, that this very life 
is the moral making of many a young man in 
Germany. So is it also in the school; the 
movements of the school-room may be made of 
the utmost value to the child from a moral stand- 
point. Obedience, command, promptness, regu- 
larity, precision, are moral attributes which are 
thus most forcibly taught. The neglect of the 
teacher to insist upon the proper requirements in 
school-room movements will produce slip-shod 
habits that are immoral in themselves and will 
lead to still graver evils. 


PROPER EMPLOYMENT. 


Many children come to our schools who have 
never been taughtany employment. They come 
from homes of the rich, or from city homes 
where there is nothing to do, or from homes of the 
depraved where they have learned no good em- 
ployment. Fortunate is the boy who has been 
brought up on the farm or in the home where 
there is something to do, and who has been 
taught the responsibility of “doing chores.’’ It 
is such boys who are eagerly sought for by great 
merchants, and who become the world’s leaders. 
But the lack of home training in his direction 
adds another duty to the teacher. She must 
teach the children to be busy, she must train 
them to employ themselves. It is the idle 
hands for whom Satan finds mischief, and if 
Satan is to be defeated the most important 
weapon the teacher can give the child is that of 
self-employment. There is a deeper question 
than that of order, though every teacher knows 


that to keep children employed is one of the 
best antidotes against disorder. 

The important lesson to be taught is the moral 
one, for he who has not learned how to set him- 
self at work, and acquired the habit of employ- 
ment, lacks a vital essential of success in life. 
He easily drifts into vagabondage and is a men- 
ace to society. He is worthless as an employee 
and does not give honest service. He seeks to 
obtain the highest wages for the least service and 
does not mean to earn his wages if he can get 
out of it. The evils of the lack of right habit in 
the matter of employment are manifest when 
one watches a gang of laborers when the over- 
seer turns his back, especially if the work is a 
public improvement. Who has not been indig- 
nant at the waste of public’ funds by laggards 
whose only aim in life is to ‘‘kill time.’”? An 
amusing incident occurred in this city last sum- 
mer. Several laborers were employed in the 
street and they were working for the city in the 
usual way. A parrot was hanging out of a win- 
dow near by and kept croaking, ‘‘Hurry up! 
hurry up!’ While the suitableness of the bird’s 
shouts amused the taxpayers, who were being 
robbed, it is needless to say that the workmen 
could not see the joke. I wish every teacher 
would feel the importance of teaching the chil- 
dren that they must never be idle, and that to 
waste time is to rob God. 


MORALS AT RECESS, 

Every teacher knows that the recess furnishes 
a large part of the disturbances of the school. 
Many have favored the abolition of the recess on 
moral grounds. I think that I showed in the 
article on ‘‘The Daily Program’’ in the Decem- 
ber number of the Instructor, that the recess 
can not be abandoned. There are hygienic, as 
well as intellectual grounds, why the recess 
must be retained. A careful consideration of 
the question will show that there are also moral 
grounds for its retention. Of course it is under- 
stood that the arrangements of the yards and 
grounds are such as health and decency require. 
Let us look at some of the evils to be contended 
with. Obscenity, profanity, roughness, fighting, 
defacement of walls, destruction of property, are 
some of the evils of the recess. If allowed, the 
greatest and most serious consequences follow. 
But I think that the tendencies may all be cor- 
rected by a wise, firm and judicious teacher. 
Moreover the recess may be made a most effect- 
ive means to show the evil of these things. 
None of these evils are met elsewhere than in 
places and at times when the children mingle 
freely with each other. There are two great les- 
sons that can be taught in the public school 
better than anywhere else. 1. The lesson of in- 
tellectual merit and intellectual superiority. 
This lesson is learned in the school-room where 
each child rubs up against others and measures 
his intellectual strength with others, and this 
constant test of ability awakens, energizes and 
strengthens the powers and prepares for life. In 





the home this cannot be done because there is 
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lack of numbers, lack of other children of about 
the same age, lack of competent teachers, lack of 
opportunity, and lack of proper incitement. 
One child inspires another to greater effort and 
the classroom stimulates activity on the part of 
children. Another thing, it shows a child where 
he really belongs. Bulwer Lytton illustrates the 
idea in ‘‘The Caxtons.”” Mr. Caxton sent his 
son Pisistratus to school when eight years of age. 
After a year he was home for the holidays. Let 
me give Bulwer’s words: ‘‘I hope,’ said my 
mother, ‘‘that they are doing Sisty justice. Ido 
think he is not rearly so quick a child as he was 
before he went to school. I wish you would ex- 
amine him, Austin.’? ‘‘I have examined him, 
my dear. It is just as I expected; and I am 
quite satisfied.’? ‘‘What! you really think he 
has come on?’ said my mother joyfully. ‘He 
does not care a button for botany now,”’’ said 
Mr. Squills. ‘‘And he used to be so fond of 
music, dear boy !’’ observed my mother with a 
sigh. . ‘Good gracious, what noise is that?’ 
‘Your son’s pop-gun against the window,”’ said 
my father. ‘‘It is lucky it is only the window ; 
it would have made a less deafening noise, 
though, if it had been Mr. Squills’ head as it 
was yesterday morning.”’ ‘‘The left ear,’ ob- 
served Mr. Squills; ‘‘and a very sharp blow it 
was, too, yet you are satisfied, Mr. Caxton?” 
‘Yes ; I think the boy is now as great a block- 
head as most boys of his age are,’’ observed my 
father with great complacency. The school 
had taken the conceit all out of the boy 
and started him on the way to manhood, pre- 
pared to fight his way as other boysdo. 2. 
The second lesson is that of rights. While the 
schoolroom certainly teaches respect for the 
rights of others, the playground is a still better 
place to teach that lesson. The boys meet 
others of their own size or larger and so learn to 
yield what belongs to others. Ifthey sometimes 
have to fight to maintain their rights, it is not 
altogether bad. Arnold of Rugby did not inter- 
fere with the quarrels of his boys, but let them 
fight it out, and the boys were more manly 
after such settlement even though some of them, 
of course, were beaten. This practice is still 
followed in English schools and it by no means 
disturbs the general good order. It is sometimes 
a good thing fur a boy to get a whipping from 
another boy of about his size. I know a little 
chap about four years of age that is the worst 
tyrant in his street. He lords it over parents 
and servants and practices cruelties on boys 
bigger than himself, who disdain to hurt the 
little fellow, to say nothing of his treatment of 
children smaller than himself. Ilong for the 
time to come when he is big enough to take a 
good thrashing from another boy. It will do 
him good and will cure him. And it is better 
that he be cured in this way than never be cured 
at all, or than to wait until he gets to be a man, 
when he is likely to be a bully. 

Now, what I have said about fighting, can be 
applied to the other evils above mentioned. Let 








the child meet them and be taught their wrong, 
and led to hate vileness by the instrumentality 
of a discreet teacher, who watches over the do- 
ings at recess without an undue censorship, and 
who utilizes the incidents at recess to bring home 
moral lessons which must be taught, and which 
can be better taught here than anywhere else in 
life. The playground is more nearly like life in 
which the child has freedom, is on an equality 
with his playmates, and is obliged to take care 
of himself and respect the rights of others. 


In the next article, I shall speak of school-room dec- 
oration, use of daily incidents, lessons from literature, 
lessons from the Bible, etc., as means of moral in- 
struction. 
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Geography. 





BY D. 8. PENSYL, M. E. 





Geography is a description of the surface of 
the-earth and its inhabitants. We have geog- 
raphy in two parts: the first part pertains to 
the superficial structure; the second, to the 
people who live, and have lived upon the struc- 
ture. 

We have, then, the stageandthe actors. The 
first is real or structural geography, the second 
is history ; for history has to do with all that 
men have done in the past, and all they are do- 
ing at present. 

The first work in geography is to build into the 
mind, by means of imagination, the stage, that 
may afterwards be filled with moving and acting 
human beings. 

The world and all it contains should not be 
limited to the colored piece of paper. The map, 
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wrong. 


The structure of the earth’s surface should be | aspect of chronology, philology, 


The teaching of geography which | 





tree, running stream, valley or hill start thou- 
sands of recollections, bound to them by the 


great law of association. Were I to tell you that 
such and such changes had been made, a house 
built here, aroad there ; how quickly would your 
imagination make a picture of the changes, and 
these pictures would therefore, be held firmly in 
your memory. 

Now, what the nov elists and historians do in 
orderto make us remember their stories and 
histories should be done by us before attempting 
to teach any historical fact that is related to 
locality. 

To thoroughly understand history, a knowl- 
edge of facts and laws of the material world are 
indispensable. Thought and action everywhere 
are found to be dependent on outward circum- 
stances and consideration, that they cannot be 
understood until the forces that control them are 
firstcomprehended. For example, the first steps 
in civilization were rendered possible only in a 
region where the soil was fertile, the climate 
moderate, and where mountains or other natural 
barriers afforded protection and isolation. 

The immigration of races and the march of 
armies which have been instrumental in spread- 
ing civilization, have been determined by the 
direction of mountain ranges and the position 
of other natural obstacles. 

The character of every nation has been to a 
considerable extent determined by the circum- 
stances which have surrounded it, and these cir- 
cumstances, in turn, have largely depended upon 
material conditions. 

The events of history can never be understood 
regions 
where they transpire are first well understood. 
Even the literature and art of the people are found 


to be fashioned very much by the physical sur- 
tion of that which is-represented, is manifestly | roundings amid which they had their origin. 
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studied as any other structure or form is studied. | The study of these various phases of history 
Our knowledge of locality, upon smooth sur-| puts man in possession of the past of humanity, 

faces, like the ocean, is very vague, hanging as | ‘back to the dawn of intellige nce, and shows what 

it does, upon imaginary lines drawn from the | ‘elements enter into his individual bei ‘ing, and in- 


sun, moon and stars. 
The first thing to be done by the modern his- 
torian or novelist when a book is to be written, 


‘to the civilization of the race. 
This knowledge not only gratifies the natural 
curiosity in regard to the past, but is a necessity 


is to carefully prepare a map upon Ww hich the | in putting man in the eomple te posse ssion of his 


figures have moved, or are to move. 
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powers, and in enabling him to comprehend the 


Curtius, the ie historian of Greece, has | | te ndency of existe nce so as to be able to adjust 
given us in the first pages of his history a clear himself to its pe rpe tual Vi iy ing conditions. 


picture of that wonderful peninsula. 


This study, so varied and profound, belongs to 


When one can travel in imagination all over | the adv anced course of instruction and is av ail- 


the country ; ; can see Thermopy lee and Marathon, | | able only when a broad foundation of phy sical 
can climb the Acropolis, or wander over the| knowledge has been k vid i in the prim: ir ¥ course, 
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surroundings ; he is, in a measure, ready to fol- 
low the fascinating movements of the characters, 
either real or imaginary. 

The geography of a locality aids us in remem- 
bering the history of the locality. Test your- 
selves in this respect and you will see. Recall 
the locality of your childhood days. How each 





nishes a field for thought and investigation full 
of the promise of fruit. 
Catawissa, Pa. 








Our Photegraphic Souvenirs are meeting with won- 
derful success. Every teacher should procure them for 
presentation to pupils at close of school. Full descrip- 
tion on another page. 
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By Anna L. Moors, Madison, Wis. 








Suggestions for the Development of Phy- 
siographic Forms. 





tional and descriptive powers of the chil- 

dren, by means of oral lessons in the con- 

sideration of physiographic forms, must 
necessarily be determined, as in the lessons up- 
on atmospheric conditions, by the immediate 
locality. 

The ingenious teacher will be guided by the 
environment and by other advantages offered for 
impressing the lessons. Necessarily the pupils’ 
knowledge of such phases as are exhibited by 
their own surroundings will lead the teacher 
first to consider those and gradually lead them 
to consider unknown or opposite conditions as 
shown by maps and pictures ; thus, in swampy 
districts the consideration of such conditions 
will naturally come first ; while in a mountain- 
ous region the opposite course should be pursued. 

Among helpful books in the study of physio- 
graphic forms and their development are Prof. 
Angelo Heilprin’s ‘‘The Earth and its Story,” 
Silver, Burdett & Co.; Frye’s series, which 
have been mentioned before with the exception 
of his ‘Teachers’ Manual,’’ Ginn & Co. (for 
introduction) ; Tarr’s and the Electric Phy- 
sical Geographies ; Prof. N. 8. Shaler’s ‘‘As- 
pects of the Earth,’’ Chas. Scribner’s Sons, (pub- 
lished by Flanagan of Chicago ; Shaler’ s ‘“The 
Story of Our Continent’? by Flanagan ; Dr. Hugh 
Robert Mill’s ‘‘The Realm of Nature,’’ Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons ; and the series of monographs 
published by the American Book Co. Guyot’s 
‘‘Earth and Man,”’’ his Physical Geography ; and, 
in fact, all good physical geographies are helpful, 
since one author elaborates some subject or sub- 
jects rather slighted by another, and by wide 
reading the teacher is more likely to be prepared 
fully upon essential subjects. The state of Min- 
nesota has recently added a very helpful feature 
to the supervision of those University feeders 
known as ‘‘accredited schools’ by the appoint- 
ment of an inspector of graded schools. The 
first and present incumbent of the office is Mr. 
Albert W. Rankin, whose marked success as 
superintendent of schools in.several large cities 
and whose personal characteristics singularly fit 
him for such work. His ‘Second Annual Re- 
port,’’submitted July 31st, 1897, contains among 
other valuable features, a suggestive report of 
the condition of geographical work in the schools 
which he has visited ; it also contains a list of 
some eighty-eight titles of books suitable for 
geographical reading and fourteen titles of gov- 


y Ie order of development of the observa- 





ernment publications available for use in schools. 


: |It is altogether probable that the Professor of 


Geology in any State University or the State Ge- 
ologist would gladly advise any teacher as to 
suitable or obtainable material regarding features 


F peculiar.to that particular section or state. Such 


gentlemen never fail to reply to reasonable re- 
quests, especially if self-addressed and stamped 
envelopes are enclosed for reply. 

The ‘‘Journal of School Geography’’ for Octo- 
ber 1897, also mentions an association of teachers 
who have organized for the purpose of arranging 
for the exchange of specimens of all kinds suit- 
able to geographical study. The secretary is 
Miss S. E. Brassill, South Weymouth, Mass. 

It is impossible to urge too strongly the seiz- 
ing of every opportunity to read reliable works 
upon this subject, and the teacher who has for- 
merly found few such opportunities will notice 
with surprise how additional reading in geogra- 
phy, geology, travel, history, fiction, (of the bet- 
ter class, ) current magazines, and, in fact what- 
ever is worthy of attention, will broaden con- 
ceptions in every direction. I have heard 
teachers say : ‘‘I will not bother to read this’ 
book,’’ (or articles or whatever was on hand) ‘‘I 
have no class in geography, just now.” Or 
possibly, the lacking subject was history. Atall 
events those teachers who gauge their preparation 
and fitting by the exigencies of the moment are 
not the teachers who are asked to assume positions 
of responsibility and financial increase. 

The matter of discipline at the present time 
depends largely upon the ability of the teacher 
to command the respect and interest of the pu- 
pils, and the broad-minded, ambitious, well- 
informed teacher always will be in demand. 

Mr. Frye in his ‘‘Teachers’ Manual,’’ gives most 
excellent directions for ‘‘map-drawing,’”? and 
‘‘sand-modelling.’? While I was in California, 
a teacher who was a member of the faculty 
superintended by Mr.Frye, exhibited at an in- 
stitute which I attended some relief maps in 
putty,— I believe. These maps were shown in 
a section below the one in which I was enrolled ; 
I saw little of them but heard much of them 
from the primary teachers. 

Of sand, Mr. Frye says: ‘‘Fine sand of any 
kind can be used. Iron-molder’s sand is excel- 
lent, when siftéd. Keep the sand moist by 
sprinkling upon it a little water each day after 
using. Do not try to mix the sand while wet, 
but let it stand over night and the water will 
filter evenly through it.’’ 

For a sand table, make a table-top about three 
by four feet with a rim raised about two inches. 
Use seasoned wood. Place the top on a small 
table or stand about 32 inchesin height. Fasten 
at one end by hinges so that it may be tipped 
towards the pupils. Strips of wood like those 
used to hold up piano-tops may be used to sup- 
port it at any angle. A zinc-lined drawer placed 
under the table top will be found convenient for 
holding the sand, although it can be kept in any 








common box or bucket. In many schools each 


pupil is supplied with a tin tray upon which he 
models while the teacher is making a large map 
on the sand table. Model tinscan be supplied 
by any tinsmith. They aresimply shallow pans. 
They should be made of stiff tin, 14 by 20 inches, 
hemmed, rimmed one-half inch, with the hem 
turned out and the corners sodered. Potter’s 
clay, such as is used in kindergartens or primary 
schools, is excellent for making careful models 
of natural forms of land and water, either from 
nature or pictures of the same. 

One successful teacher has commenced col- 
lecting pictures from every available source for 
use in geography, history and literature. She 
has watched the advertising pages of the maga- 
zines and has secured the illustrated catalogues 
of the large publishing houses, the artistic illus- 
trated folders issued by the various railroad and 
steamboat companies, especially upon the scenic 
routes, and many boom or special editions of 
newspapers from various sections, notably, Cali- 
fornia, Dakota and the Klondike. Where the 
descriptions are especially good or the illustra- 
tions are printed on both sides of a page she has 
secured duplicates. One catalogue of a publish- 
ing firm contained pictures of typical interiors, 
such as a New England and a Virginia colonial 
kitchen, a ranch-house kitchen, and similar 
scenes. The scrapbooks will supplement each 
other, and her collection, (which will never be 
completed during her teaching days, ) will grad- 
ually be competent to illustrate to her pupils the 
physiographic features of various sections and 
countries, famous historical scenes, pictures of 
life at the various epochs and portraits of repre- 
sentatives of all sorts and conditions of men. 
She procured manilla paper, cut it into sheets a 
foot square, (but thinks the size inconvenient) 
and intends to place the descriptions in juxta- 
position and eventually have them bound in 
magazine covers or holders. Back numbers of 
magazines such as the ‘‘American Monthly Re- 
view of Reviews’? would furnish inexhaustible 
materials. Many editors of country newspapers 
consign sample copies of magazines to the waste- 
paper heap. Wide-awake teachers might be 
able to cultivate their editorial acquaintances to 
advantage. Such scrapbooks should belong to 
the personal equipment of every teacher, and 
pupils should be encouraged to make them for 
the benefit of the school. It would be a good 
nucleus for a library where no provision is made 
for a school library. 








There are two ways of securing the set of CHAM- 
BER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA offered on another page of 
the Instructor. It can be purchased outright together 
with one year’s subscription to Norma Instructor for 
only $3.70, or it can be procured free by merely secur- 
ing ten new subscribers to Normau Insrrucror and 
sending the full fees (50 cents each) tous. In either 
case it is sent all charges paid. We really prefer to 
present it to you as a premium for securing new sub- 
scribers as we have done to several hundred others. 





A supply of sample copies of the Instructor will be 
sent to any reader who will, distribute them among 
teacher friends. They may be glad to make the In- 





STRUCTOR’s acquaintance. 
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By Eimer E. Beams, German Valley, N. J. 








Our Morto :—‘‘The best way to keep children quiet 
is to keep them busy.”’ 


ERRORS IN SPEAKING. 
Teachers will find the correction of the follow- 
ing sentences, with the reason for the same, a 
good exercise for their classes :— 
. I had rather wait. 
. I doubt not but I shall be able. 
. He was too young to have felt his loss. 
. I seldom or ever see him now. 
. I expected to have found him. 
. L intended to have visited him. 
I hoped you would have come. 
He can write better than me. 
A child of four years old. 
. Be that as it will. 
. All over the country. 
. I propose to visit them. 
I will leave town in the latter end of July. 
I should have much liked to have seen him. 
He plunged down into the water. 
He must do this last of all. 


FOR THE HISTORY CLASS. 


16. 


Nore: The following questions will prove of 
much interest to your class, if properly conduct- 
ed. Place several on the black-board on Mon- 
day and allow the pupils until Friday to search 
up. Have pupils tell who they are and give the 
answers so as to include the questions. The 
teacher will give others. 

1. The Genoese sailor to whom we are most 
indebted. ; 

2. The Revolutionary general whose grave 
could not be-found, when Congress wished to 
put a monument over it. 

‘The Lady Rebecca.” 

‘‘The Nation’s Guest.”’ 

‘The Pathfinder.”’ 

‘‘The Nation’s Elder Brother.”’ 

. The Great Pacificator.’’ 

. The builder of the tree-dam in the Mis- 
sissippi. 

9. The commander of the ‘‘Ragged Grena- 
diers.”’ 

10. He who was lashed to his vessel’s mast 
while he directed a battle. 

11. He who saved the day by a twenty-mile 
ride. 

12. The ‘‘Easter Sunday Discoverer.” 

13. He who said, ‘‘Go West, young man.”’ 

14. ‘‘The Great Admiral.’’ 

15. She whose jewels were pledged that America 
might be discovered. 

16. The first American author recognized at 
home and abroad. 
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18. The Indian’s ‘‘Quaker Brother.’’ 
19. ‘‘The Bayard of the South.’’ 
20. He who said, ‘‘Millions for defence, but 
not one cent for tribute.’’ 
21. ‘‘Light Horse Harry.” 
* 22. ‘‘The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind.’’ 
23. The Washington of South America. 
24. The place where there is war at present. 
25. Five great men born in 1819. 
26. The author of the ‘‘Battle of the Kegs.’’ 
27. ‘‘The Fighting Parson.’’ 
28. ‘Old Ironsides.”’ 
29. ‘‘The Little Giant.”’ 
30. Who said, ‘Give me liberty or give me 
death.” 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT—MUNICIPAL LAW, 


1. What is municipal law? Is it regulated 
by State or Nation? 

2, What is common law ? Statute law? 

3. What is meant by slander, libel? How 
may each be punished ? 
4. What isa guardian? His duties and rights ? 
An apprentice ? 
5. What is meant by a contract? describe 
the different kinds. 
6. What persons need not fulfil their contracts? 
Why? 
7. If.an offer is made and accepted by mail, 
at what moment is the contract complete ? 

8. What are the considerations of a contract ? 
9. What contracts must be in writing? Why? 

10. At what age is marriage lawful? 
11. What relatives may marry? 
12. Is a ceremony of marriage necessary ? 
13. What is a dower? Does it exist now? 
14. What is a divorce? For what 
granted ? 
15. What isan agent? Name some classes. 
16. What is partnership ? 
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BUSY WORK FOR YOUNG MATHEMATICIANS. 
1. Copy and learn by heart :— 
4 of 1 in. =$ in. 
4 of 1 ft.=4 ft. 
4 of 1 yd. =14 ft. 
4 of 1 qt.—1 pt. 
2. Copy and fill the blanks : 















































3+ —— =—4. 3 
1+ —— =5. 2+ —— =5. 
3+ — = 4+ —— =5. 
4—1 = —_. 4—2 —= —_. 
4—3 = ——. 4—4 = —_., 
5-1 = —. 5—2 = —. 
5—3 = —. 5—4 = —. 
4— —— =3 4— —— =2. 
4— —— =1. 4— —— =0. 
5— —— =—4. 5— —— =3. 
5— —— =2. 5— —— =1. 
6=3 + —. 6=5 + —— 
6=2 + ——. 6=4 + —— 
6=2 xX ——. 6=3 X —— 
5. Copy and fill the blanks :— 

1 bu. = —— pk. 

3 pk. —— bu. 

5 pk.= —— bu. 

4 pk. = —— bu. 

—— pk. =3 bu. 

3 pk.= —— bu. 

4 qt. = —— pk. 

2 qt. = —— pk. 

1 pk.== —— qt. 

$ pk. = qt. 

8 pk.— 2pk. = —— pk. = —— bu. 


AIDS TO TEACHERS, 


Nore: During the past four or five weeks, I 
have received scores of postal cards kindly ask- 
ing me to send answers to my queries in history 
which have been published in the Instructor 
for the past year. While the expense of sending 
these answers to various readers would be nom- 
inal, the time and trouble of writing them out 
would be somewhat of a burden ; yet we wish to 
do all we can for the benefit of the Insrrucror’s 
readers. Through the liberality of the publishers, 
I am permitted at this time to name an aid, 
which if procured by each reader will answer all 
essential questions in U. 8. History. The aid 
which I wish to call your attention to is Prof. J. 
Franklin Jameson’s Dictionary of U. 8. History, 
published by the Puritan Pub. Co., 36 Brom- 
field St., Boston, Mass. The author is of national 
reputation, and the work is comprehensive and 
accurate. It is written in a clear, attractive and 
interesting style, containing about 750 large 8vo. 
pages, and contains over 350,000 of 
solid historical facts, with over 300 portraits of 
illustrious Americans. The arrangement is al- 
phabetically in dictionary form. The biographi- 
cal feature is of prime importance to every teach- 
er and citizen. We urge each reader to procure 
a copy at once and then all questions will be 
easily answered. Price from $2.75 to $4.75. 
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The difference between teachers drawing salaries 
of $15.00 or $20.00 a week and those drawing $5.00 is 
largely in the qualifications. Many of those drawing 
small salaries and occupying inferior positions coup 
and wouLp occupy better positions and draw higher 
salaries IF QUALIFIED TO FILL SUCH posITIONS. The 
question of how to become better qualified at slight 
expense and at no loss of time from the school room 
is fully answered by the catalogue of the American 
CORRESPONDENCE NorMAL, Dansville, N. Y. This in- 
stitution has a complete system of Home Study which 








17. The builder of the Brooklyn bridge. 


In 1 quart there are pints. 
In 1 quart there are half pints. 
In 1 quart there are gills. 
In 8 pints there are quarts. 
In 8 gills there are quarts. 
3. Complete :— 
1 pint = quart. 
2 pints = quart. 
3 pints = quarts. 
4 pints = quarts. 
5 pints = quarts. 
4 quart = —— pint. 
1 quart = pints. 
14 quarts= —— pints. 
2 quarts= —— pints. 
24 quarts= pints. 
4. Copy and fill the blanks :— 
1-4 =4, 2-++- ——— and, 





every progressive teacher should investigate. 
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Bees of Various Kinds. 





‘How skillfully she builds her cell, 
How neat she lays her wax, 
And labors hard to store it well, 
With the sweet food she makes.”’ 
—Isaac Watts. 


S soon as the bees have swarmed, they are 
A put carefully into a new or fresh hive, and 
the queen is at once surrounded by her 
courtiers, and work begins again. A few 
of the working bees fly off to seek honey, but 
not many go the first day for there are no cells 
ready to receive the sweet deposit, and so the 
house must be built. A quantity of bees hang 
themselves together by the hooks on their legs 
in front and at the top of the hive and remain 
suspended for twenty-four hours. Then they 
unfasten themselves. Watch one of these bees. 
It picks at itself with its forelegs, and from a 
little pocket near the abdomen it takes out a 
piece of wax. There are eight of these pockets, so 
there are eight pieces of wax ready. The bee 
starts at the ceiling of the hive, and deposits the 
ball of wax upon it. It holds the wax in its 
claws and squeezes and works at it with its man- 
dibles and jaws. After it has secured the wax 
in position this bee flies off for another load, 
and a second bee comes and works. This bee 
hollows out the ball, then another. one comes 
and presses it into the hexagonal shape. The 
secretion of wax appears to develop only when 
the bees are quiet, so these wise little creatures 
hang themselves together, in order to hasten the 
deposit, when it is needed for building purposes. 
There is yet another secretion besides honey and. 
wax, which is called Propolis. The bees obtain it 
from the viscid buds of such trees as the horse 
chestnut, hollock. This propolis is a strong, 
gummy, sticky substance, and is used to fasten 
the cells to the top and sides of the hives, and 
for sealing the ends of finished, full cells. 














Ends of cells—Manner of Fitting. 
Sometimes a snail, wasp or moth will enter 








the hive to attempt to steal some honey. The 
bees will quickly surround the thief and sting 
him to death, and if the body is too large and 
heavy for them to remove from the hive, they 
will paste it to the floor with propolis, and cover 
the intruder’s dead body with it, thus her- 
metically sealing it, which prevents it from de- 
caying and spoiling the honey. The bees build 
their cells in double rows; they are ended off 
and fitted into each other in a beautiful and 
economic manner, which is shown in the illus- 
tration. Bees have been known to build a comb 
of 14,000 cells in twenty-four hours. As each one 
has a special part to do in the division of labor, 
it is easily understood how many thousands of 
workers there must be in this busy community. 

So much life and activity naturally makes the 
hive a very warm place. Indeed, life would be 
unsupportable were it not for another wonderful 
instinct. Some of the nursing bees gather close 
to the entrance of the hive, and facingit. They 
open and shut their wings with great rapidity 
and regularity, making a fan-like movement, 
and producing that peculiar hum always heard 
near the hive. 











Hive with glass top. 


Behind this row of bees are other rows, all 
fanning, and this cools the temperature con- 
siderably, and enables the bees within to con- 
tinue their work. 

The great naturalist Huber, although he was 
blind, assisted by his faithful wife and a man, 
made many curious and wonderful experiments 
with bees and discovered many facts about them 
that were before unknown. 

Sir John Lubbock was also much interested in 
bees, and his books on the subject are full of 
the results of his observations. He has proved 
beyond a doubt that bees are attracted to 
flowers by the color as well as the perfume. 





Bees require considerable water and are not 
dainty in their choice of drinks, for muddy and 
stagnant pools are just as attractive to them when 
they are thirsty as the most crystal-like spring. 

Bees. play an important part in the fertilization 
of plants and flowers by carrying pollen on 
their legs and backs. 

In the winter when the honey is taken from 
the hives, some must be left, and besides this, 
the bees must be fed also with sugar and water, 
syrup, or some sweet liquid ; enough food must 
be given them until the flowers bloom again 
plentifully or the bees will starve to death. 

As a rule bees visit only one kind of flower 
during the day, or at least on one trip from the 
hive. Thus a bee would not go from a rose to a 
daisy, nor from heliotrope to mignonette ; it will 
visit only one kind of flower. It would not ferti- 
lize the flowers if it were otherwise. 

It will be a matter of surprise to many to 
learn of the economic value of bees. There are 
one hundred Apiary Societies in the United 
States, and eighteen journals published devoted 
to the culture ; sixty-three millions of pounds 
of honey are annually produced here, and the 
value of the honey and wax varies from seven 
to ten millions of dollars a year. So even the 
tiny bee plays an important part in the econ- 
omics of the country. 

The honey bee belongs to the class of bees 
known as social bees, as doalso the humble bees. 
But there are many 
varieties which do not 
live in large com- 
munities, but only a 
family together. These 
are called solitary bees. To this class belong the 
carpenter bee, the weasar bee, the lapidary, 
the upholster, and many others which space 
will not permit describing. 

But the carpenter bee must not pass unnoticed. 
This industrious mother makes her nest in a 
piece of wood, gnawing little holes or grooves in- 
to it. She divides these grooves into separate 
cells with bits of sawdust cemented together. 
An egg is laid in each cell, and a little pollen 
put around it, as there are no nurses to feed the 
babies. As it is slow work preparing these cells, 
the eggs are deposited at intervals, days apart, 
and the young ones mature at different times, so 
the imago emerges from an opening which has 
been made at right angles to its own grooved cell. 
The accompanying illustration is drawn from life, 
just as the bees were found, except that the piece 
of wood has been split longitudinally to givea - 
better view of the curious nest. 





A Humble Bee. 
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By Mary C. ParrripgE, Augusta, Maine. 








Writing Material. 





RITING is brought to our minds at this 
time, because we find ourselves enter- 
ing upon another period of change in 
what is termed ‘‘the style of handwrit- 

ing.’? Vertical writing is being introduced and 
is given a cordial reception by teachers and pupils. 
It certainly has many advocates and much to 
recommend it, but doubtless every system ever 
taught has in its turn claimed the same notice. 
Handwriting, like every other art, has its phases 
of change and growth. One style flourishes and 
decays to be superseded by another, which runs 
its course and is displaced by a younger rival. 

To anybody who has the inclination and lei- 
sure to gratify it, Palaeography is an interesting 
and instructive study, for by its tracings we can 
read ‘‘between the lines’’ the progressive history 
of mankind. The first rude characters cut in 
stone by the hand of a man showed an effort 
toward expression and the desire of man to com- 
municate his thoughts to man. The crude like- 
ness to animal or vegetable forms was the first 
attempt to train the hand to give written ex- 
pression to the thought. On through the ages, 
as minds expand and knowledge becomes uni- 
versal, we mark the progression in the means em- 
ployed to preserve thought, and find materials 
springing into use to keep pace with the demands 
of culture. 

Handwriting is a study in itself, and my pur- 
pose in this article is to touch only on the history 
of writing material, which in its various changes 
has aided the progression of handwriting, as in 
its history we find that material has greatly in- 
fluenced the form of written characters. 

Stone and metal were early used as material 
on which to inscribe historical and diplomatic 
records. Naturally the implement used for writ- 
ing on these must have been of hard metal, point- 
ed, as the characters were always scratched or 
cut in the surface. About the same instrument 
was used for tracing on the plastic clay, which 
was dried or baked after receiving the inscription 
thus forming a tablet suitable for preservation. 
Such hard materials could not have extensive 
use and we find them superseded by skins of 
animals and the steel bodkin displaced by a 
pencil made of hair. The transition from hard 
to soft material was by the way of the Latin 
tabulae or waxen tablet, so familiar to the student 
of classical writers. These tablets partook of the 
nature of the two forms, being made of wood 


coated with wax, on which the writing was traced 
with a stylus or point of metal, ivory or bone. 
They could be adapted to all the purposes of 
ordinary use. Ivory was sometimes substituted 
for wood and when embellished with rich carvings 
was fit to bear down the ages the honored records 
of the past. 

Skins of animals were without doubt used at 
a very early period, and the use of parchment 
was but a revival of this old idea, touched by 
progression in method of preparation. By com- 
mon consent the name of vellum has almost ab- 
sorbed that of parchment, which we find now 
rarely applied except to a form of material used for 
legal documents. Papyrus became a material of 
widespread use. Its popularity has been attested 
by early writers and by the numerous rolls found 
buried in Egyptian tombs as well as by the many 
civil and literary documents saved for centuries. 
This writing material was made from the stems 
of the papyrus plant. The thin layers of fibre 
were separated and laid side by side with edges 
overlapping and subjected to pressure. After 
passing through a process of drying, a quite firm 
material was the result, which although brittle 
was capable of takinga polish. Papyrus usually 
appeared in form of rolls. From this material 
grew the idea of manufacturing a writing material 
from vegetable fibre. We read accounts of the 
Chinese making a crude sort of a paper from the 
cotton plant two centuries before the time of 
Christ. Later was evolved the modern methods 
of paper-making. 

The use of parchment and papyrus demanded 
an implement more flexible than the stylus. 
The use of the reed and alight, delicate penman- 
ship was the result. The square form characters 
cut with the graving tool gave place to the round- 
ed letter, which could be easily traced on the 
brittle papyrus. The reeds were made from a 
peculiar species of tubular grass, which underwent 
a process of preparation before use. The reed 
was the true ancient representative of a pen. It 
was used for centuries and is even now found to 
be in use in eastern countries in parts remote 
from large cities. 

About A.D. 553, somebody discovered that 
the quill of the goose made a pen superior to the 
reed. When paper was introduced for writing 
material the quill, either of goose or swan, was 
the accepted implement of the writer, and it con- 
tinued the favorite until in the present century 
the demand was made for something more durable 
and ready-made. Pen-making from quills was 
an art, and it must be learned and practised by 
every teacher and writer. It was not until the 
early part of this century that ready-made pens 
could be bought even in large cities. I think 
swan quills were considered better than goose 
quills, but were not in common use because more 
difficult to obtain, hence more expensive. For 
fine writing, and especially drawing, the quills of 
the crow were best suited. 

The quills were plucked from living geese, 














pens, left wing quills being considered preferable 
because the curve was better adapted to use in 
the right hand. The natural greasiness and in- 
ternal pellicles of skin were removed by plung- 
ing the lower end of the quill into heated sand, 
after which bath a good rubbing produced a 
smooth, hard but elastic surface. The end must 
then be cut to the right curving point. 

The present form of pen and holder was an- 
ticipated by an invention of Joseph Bramah -in 
1809. This was aseparate nib made from quills, 
to be used in a holder. Experiments then be- 
gan and pens were made from horn, shell, glass 
and other materials, all aiming toward a hard 
yet flexible and unalterable pen-point. In 1803 
a steel pen had been made and sold in London 
at five shillings each. The form was a “‘tube 
with edges meeting to forma slit and sides cut 
away as in a quill.”’ 

In 1830 a patent was obtained which marked 
the beginning of the steel penindustry. Joseph 
Gillott divided honors with Josiah Mason and 
James Perry. Theearly pen, I am told, lacked 
softness and smoothness of action. The finish 
which the pen now shows and its low cost are 
triumphs of manufacturing skill. 

The finest quality of cast steel is used. The 
rolled sheets are cut into strips of suitable width, 
annealed and subjected to a bath to remove all 
oxidized particles. Pressure between heavy steel 
rollers regulates the thickness of the sheets, and 
suitable machines cut, stamp, pierce and emboss. 
The flat pen then receives its semi-cylindrical 
form, and is tempered, scoured and _ polished. 
Finally the points must be nicely ground, length- 
wise and across, then the final slit made to divide 
the point. The latter is a nice part of the manu- 
facturing as upon it depends the perfection of the 
finished pen. 

I have described at length the common steel 
pen, asit is the form in general use. Gold, 
silver and aluminium have been and are now em- 
ployed in pen making. We also have the fount- 
ain or reservoir pen, which isa highly original 
and successful form. 





Every Question Answered. 





“Are the questions contained in Craig’s Question 
Book answered in the same volume?’ is a question 
frequently asked by our readers. Yes, every question 
is fully and accurately answered. In preparing this 
book the author selected only the most important 
questions pertaining to each subject, arranged the 
questions on each subject in a separate chapter, and in 
the following chapter these questions are answered, 
the answers being numbered to correspond to the 
questions. Asthis book covers twenty of the most 
important subjects taught in our Common schools, and 
fully answers all the most important questions pertain- 
ing to these subjects, its great value to teachers and 
pupils preparing to teach will be recognized. It con- 
tains 520 large pages, an aggregate of 8,200 questions 
and answers, is nicely printed on good paper, is ele- 
gantly and substantially bound in cloth, and its regu- 
lar price is $1.50 (when mailed $1.64.) Elsewhere 
we offer this book, together with the Insrrucror one 


five | year, at the remarkably low rate of 98c. This offer is 
only of the outer wing feathers being used for | 


positively limited te April lst. Better order at once. 
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Jack. 





of the red school-house that cold morning in 

January. The mid-winter holidays were 

over and they were ready for school life a- 
gain. One boy stood apart from them, as if neith- 
er asking or expecting to join theirfun. He was 
about twelve years old, poorly clad, though his 
well mended suit gave evidence of a careful 
mother’s hand. 

Suddenly, one of the boys, a freckled-faced 
saucy-eyed lad, turned to the one who stood alone 
and said: ‘‘Hellothere, you, Jack, where’s them 
new shoes you was tellin’ you got for Christmas? 
Was you ’fraid you'd sile them? I see you wore 
your old uns with wentelaters in the sides.’ 

A general roar went through the group, though 
a few looked reproachfully at Tom as he winked 
at some of the boys. But Harry Everett cried 
out as Jack hastened away, his eyes flashing, his 
fists clinched in spite of himself: ‘‘For shame, 
Tom. How could you be so cruel ?”’ 

‘*You needn’t say nothin’,’’ answered Tom, 
‘fer your father’s got the shoes this blessed min- 
ute. Old Hanky Merwin traded ’em off at your 
tavern for liquor afore the week was out.”’ 

‘*T’d like to know how you know so much,” 
said Harry, ‘‘for I didn’t know anything about 
it. I knew father had a new pair of shoes for 
me, but do you s’pose I’ll wear them if they are 
poor Jack’s ?”’ 

‘‘Well, yer know dad gits mighty dry some 
days and J have to bring the beer. And I was 
in the tavern when old Hanky brought in the 
shoes topayforadram, Mr. Everett didn’t want 
to take ’em, and Mis’ Everett said no to once, 
but Hanky ’sisted on it, so of course they took 
?em.’’ 

Harry flushed with shame as he said: “‘T’ll 
never wear them, boys; just remember that.”’ 
And they knew he would not. 

But let us follow poor Jack as he goes so sadly 
down the country road. Before he thinks where 
he is, he hears the roar of a coming train of cars 
which will soon dash around the curve, cross 
the road and go whizzing a half mile up to the 
station. But looking up the track he saw some- 
thing that made his heart stand still with horror ; 
for there stood the tavern-keeper’s little Lilly, her 
flaxen curls flying around her head, her blue 
eyes open with astonishment at the firey monster 
now almost upon her. He saw the father start 


Y ere was a group of boys gathered in front 


from the other side of the track, but boy that he 
was, he knew that he could not reach her in 
time, so, lifting up his brave young heart to Jesus 
whom he had learned at his mother’s knee to 
trust, he sprang forward. 








Not a moment was there to spare, for as he 
seized the little dress and dragged her off, it 
seemed as though the wind from the fast flying 
train would draw them both under the wheels. 
But he threw himself down, clutching his precious 
charge, while the engine flew by. He remember- 
ed raising his head and seeing the frightened faces 
at the window and then he knew no more. 

When he came to himself there were many 
crowding around him ; Mrs. Everett had Lilly in 
her arms and was crying over her. Some one 
had brought a glass of liquor and was holding it 
to Jack’s lips, but when Jack saw what it was 
he pushed it aside and sprang to his feet, faint 
and giddy with the effort, but saying, ‘‘Don’t 
give me any of that awful stuff; I am glad I 
saved the dear baby, but I had rather the cars 
had killed me than to drink any of that.’’ 

Just outside the crowd stood an unseen witness 
of the scene—Jack’s father, who had come, up 
for his morning dram. When he saw the glass 
at Jack’s lips he started forward, muttering a 
curse. But when he heard his boy’s words, he 
drew back out of sight. Even he had manhood 
enough left not to shame his noble boy. 

But he listened eagerly as Mr. Everett spoke 
to Jack: ‘‘What can I ever do for you to pay 
you for this, my boy ?”’ 

And Jack answered, ‘‘There’s just one thing 
you can do, Mr. Everett. Promise me that you’ ll 
never let my father have another drink so long 
as you keep tavern.” 

‘‘T promise, Jack, but is there nothing else ?”’ 

‘No, that’s all ; it will be one step toward sav- 
ing father.”’ 

Just then Mrs. Everett, who had stepped in 
the house, came out with Jack’s shoes, saying, 
‘‘Here, at least take these, we oughtn’t to have 
them, and so I said at first.”’ 

But here Jack’s father stepped quickly forward, 
his tall figure once more erect, his head thrown 
back. Not for years had his neighbors seen him 
in this guise, but they recognized the man in 
him and made place for him. Pushing the 
bundle back into Mrs. Everett’s hand he said, 
‘‘With God’s help I’1l earn both shoes and clothes 
for this dear boy after this, for I’ve drank my 
last drop.”’ 

Then linking his arm through the trembling 
one of Jack, he continued, ‘‘Come Jack, let’s go 
home and tell mother ; it’s what she has been 
praying for these twenty years.”’ 

And so happy days dawned for Jack Merwin 
and his mother. 

— Advocate and Guardian. 
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They Wanted no Difference. 








PRETTY little story is told by one of the 
teachers at Hampton Institute, concerning 
some of the Indian girls under her charge. It 
shows how the spirit of brotherly love has found 
its way into their hearts. 
For a number of years, Geronimo, the fierce 
Apache chief, was a constant source of terror to 





the settlers living on the desolate plains of the 
southwest. Some years ago, however, he was 
taken prisoner by the United States troops, to- 
gether with several other Apache braves and their 
families. At first the prisoners were kept in 
Arizona, but later they were sent to Alabama, 
where they are now. It was decided to give the 
children of the party an education, and so 
they were sent to Hampton Institute in Virginia. 

When the party started on their journey sey- 
eral of the girls were poorly clad, and had no 
hats. Those who had better clothing and were 
provided with hats expressed their sympathy 
for their less fortunate sisters, and, in order that 
these might feel the difference as little as possible, 
took off their own hats, and absolutely refused to 
wear them during the remainder of the journey. 

When the party reached Hampton and were 
taken to Winona Lodge, the home for Indian 
girls, the girls who were already there were much 
touched by the forlorn and ragged condition -of 
the new-comers. The tribal feeling, which is 
still strong among the Indians, was forgotten in 
the stronger feeling of sisterhood, and a number 
of them went to their teacher to ask, ‘‘Miss T——, 
can’t we make some new clothes for the girls 
that have just come ?”’ 

The request was granted, and for days they 
worked busily, taking their recreation time, as 
well as the regular work hours, glad to make 
this sacrifice that they might see these new sisters 
as nicely and comfortably clothed as they them- 
selves were. 

How much better for these girls to make the 
difference between themselves and their less for- 
tunate sisters as slight as possible, rather than to 
rouse envy and heartburnings by making a pa- 
rade of their own better clothing ! 

— Young People’s Weekly. 





Daisy’s Friend. 





N the street, in the train or car, in church, in 

any place, publicor private, always and at 

all times the way in which we conduct ourselves 

bespeaks our fitness for the grand old title of 
lady or gentleman. 

Entering a street-car one day, Mrs. Dyer raised 
her eyes after she was seated, and, glancing 
across the aisle, observed a young girl who she 
at once decided, remembering her daughter’s 
description of her, must be Norah Winthrop, 
who was visiting in their neighborhood. Norah 
was daintily attired and looked the personifi- 
cation of a well-bred young lady, and Mrs. Dyer 
was pleased to have this opportunity of seeing 
her unobserved, remembering also her daughter’s 
words that morning in connection with the 
stranger. 

‘She is quite the nicest girl I have ever met, 
mamma,’’ Daisy had declared enthusiastically. 
‘She is so cultured and agreeable, in fact, a per- 
fect lady, as I am sure you will say when you 
know her.” 

And as Mrs. Dyer watched Norah in a quiet, 
unobtrusive way she felt inclined to confirm her 
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daughter’s opinion, if appearances counted for | in’ anything about it. If you gentlemen want to 


anything, when a little incident occurred which 
changed her views. 

A few blocks down, a new-comer entered the 
car, and recognizing in the woman seated on 
Norah’s right an acquaintance, began talking to 
her. The seat on Norah’s left was vacant, and 
the new-comer naturally expected the girl would 
move down and permit her to occupy the place 
beside her friend. But Miss Norah did nothing 


of the kind. She sat perfectly still and looked | 


across the aisle and out of the window, and was 
apparently oblivious to the fact that anyone was 
expecting a courtesy from her. 

“If you please, Miss, would you mind moving 
down a little? I’d like to sit next my friend.”’ 

Norah did not reply to the question in words, 
and though she complied with the request, it 
was done with such a bad grace that the woman 
looked at her before saying very quietly : 

“Thank you.” 

There was no response to this from Norah, no 
gracious bow, no smile, nothing but an aggravat- 
ed air that seemed to say, as she drew her dainty 
dress away from the woman’s calico : 

‘*You had no business to disturb my comfort.”’ 

Later when Mrs. Dyer was introduced to Norah 
and saw the sweet, gracious manner in which 
she acknowledged the introduction, she could 
not help contrasting it with her demeanor toward 
the woman in the street-car. Perhaps it was be- 
cause of this that her welcome to the stranger was 
less cordial than the latter wished and hoped for. 
And assuredly it was for this that she could not 
confirm her daughter’s opinion that Norah was a 
perfect lady.—Ezchange. 


———_+ 


Fun Enough. 








F you would enjoy your work, go about it as if 
it were a game you were set upon winning. 
According to the Detroit Free Press, a certain old 
farmer learned this secrect—which is not a new 
one—while watching two ‘‘city fellows’’ playing 
chess. The game was long, and he ventured to 
interrupt it. 

‘Excuse me,”’ he said ‘‘but the object of both 
of you is to git them wooden objects from where 
they are over to where they aint?”’ 

‘‘That partly expresses it,’’ replied one of the 
players. 

‘‘And you have to be continua!ly on the look- 
out for surprises and difficulties ?’’ ‘‘Constantly.’’ 

‘‘And if you aint mighty keerful, you’re goin’ 
to lose some on’em?’’ ‘‘Yes.”’ 

‘An’ then there’s that other game that you 
dress up odd fur, an’ play with long sticks an’ a 
little ball.’? ‘‘You mean golf.’’ 

“T think prob’ ly that’s what I mean. 
game amusin’ ?”’ 

“Tt’?s quite interesting, and the exercise is 
very beneficial.’’ 

‘‘Well I reckon it’s a mighty good joke on me.”’ 

‘To what do you refer? : 

‘“‘The way I’ve been havin’ fun without know- 


Is that 


reely enjoy yourselfs, you come over an’ git me 
to let you drive pigs. You'll git all the walkin’ 
you want, an’ the way you have to watch fur 
surprises, an’ figger so’s not to lose’m, would 
tickle you ’most to death.” 


_— + 


How the Chinese do Things. 





VERYTHING relating to the Orient is of in- 
terest. The Chinese do everything back- 

ward. They exactly reverse the usual order of 
civilization. 

Note, first, that the Chinese compass points to 
the south instead of the north. 

The men wear skirts and the women trousers. 

The men wear their hair long and the women 
wear it short. 

The men carry on dressmaking and the women 
carry burdens. 

The spoken language of China is not written, 
and the written language is not spoken. 

Books are read backward, and what are called 
footnotes are inserted at the top of the page. 

The Chinese shake their own hands instead of 
the hands of those they greet. 

The Chinese dress in white at funerals and in 
mourning at weddings ; while old women always 
serve as bridesmaids. 


The Chinese launch their vessels sideways, and | 


mount their horses from the off side. 
The Chinese begin their dinner with dessert, and 
end with soup and fish.—Sabbath School Visitor. 
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A Lesson from a Cinder. 





OM and Ted were twin brothers. They look- 

ed very much alike, they were in the same 

class at school, and they always played together. 

They even chose the same time for coming down 

with the mumps and measles and whooping- 

cough, but one spring Ted was attacked by lung 
fever, while Tom was well as ever. 

When Ted was getting better, he was very 
nervous, and the least sound troubled him, but, 
strange as it may seem, mamma found it very 
hard work to keep Tom quiet. It was not only 


Sal 
that he forgot, for all boys are likely to do this 
occasionally. He really was not sympathetic. | 


‘“‘T don’t feel sick,’’ he would say quite crossly, 
‘‘and so I don’t want to walk ’round on my tip- 
toes, and never whistle nor slam doors.’’ 

One morning Tom went into the city with his | 

father and when he was coming back, somehow | 
a cinder lodged itsely in one of his blue eyes. 
By the time he reached home both eyes were red 
and swollen and very painful. ; 
‘‘What makes this eye hurtso, mamma? ask- 
ed Tom anxiously, as his mother brought warm 
water and a soft sponge, with which to remove 
the cause of all thisdisturbance. ‘‘Do yous’ pose 
I got cinders in both of ’em ?”’ 

‘‘No I think not,’’ mamma replied soberly. 
‘‘But since one eye was inflamed, its little twin 
felt bad, too. That is what wecall being sym- 














pathetic. Ah! here is the cinder. Now both 
eyes will soon feel better.’’ 

Tom stood up very straight. ‘‘After this I 
mean to be a sympathetic twin, too,’’ he said. 
‘“‘l’m not going to be beaten by my own eyes.”’ 

—Young People’s Weekly. 
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Curiosities of Sound. 








IGHT, we know, is obstructed by fogs and 
mists, and now it has become evident that 
there must be at times in the aira sort of ‘‘sound 
fog,’’ which prevents sound from carrying, just 
as mists prevent one from seeing objects at a dis- 
tance. 

In parts of the British islands there are places 
where sounds travel in a most mysterious fashion. 

The whispering gallery of St. Paul’s is probably 
the best-known instance, but there are others 
even more curious and interesting. There is a 
well at Carisbrook Castle, in the Isle of Wight, . 
the water in which stands over 170 feet below the 
ground level. Yet if you drop a pin into it the 
sound of its striking the water is perfectly audible 
to the listener. 

At St. Alban’s Cathedral, before the restora- 
tions were made, the tick of an ordinary watch 
could be heard from end to end of the building, 
though more than 200 feet in length. The 
evening gun at Plymouth has been heard at II- 
fracombe, sixty miles away, and shepherds on 
Salisbury plain have heard practice firing of big 
guns off Portsmouth. 

Still more extraordinary, a* salute fired off 
Holyhead was heard over at Kingstown, in Ire- 
| land. Sound travels over water more easily than 
land. You can onacalm night hear a piano 
over a mile away across a lake, and two people 
in boats can talk with ease at a distance of over 
100 yards. But it is in the Arctic regions, 
| during the calm of intense cold, that sound travels 
|in the most wonderful fashion. —Christain Uplook. 
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Foolscap. 














VERYONE knows what foolscap paper is, 
| but not everyone knows why it was so called. 
An exchange ventures to remark that not one 
in a hundred that daily use it can answer the 
question. The following will tell you how the 
term originated : 

When Oliver Cromwell became Protector, after 
the execution of Chas. I., he caused the stamp of 
liberty to be placed upon the paper used by the 
English government. Soon after the restoration 
of Chas. II., having occasion to use some paper 
for dispatches, some of this government paper 
was brought to him. 

On looking at it, and discovering the stamp, 
he inquired the meaning of it, and, on being told, 
he said : 

‘‘Take it away ; I have nothing todo with a 
fool’s cap.”’ 

The term ‘‘foolscap’’ has since been applied to 
a certain size of glazed writing paper. 

—Morning Star. 
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Courage. 





Who fails to strike when man’s assailed, 
For fear of selfish pain or loss ; 

Who weakly cowers when right is nailed 
Upon the proud world’s heavy cross ; 

Who fails to speak the splendid word 
Of bold defiance to a lie ; 

Whose voice for truth is faintly heard 
When party passions mount on high ; 

Who dares no struggling cause espouse, 
And loves no paths by martyrs trod ; 

Whose timorous soul no call can rouse 
To dare to stand alone with God— 

That man is coward, and no deeds 
Of valor done on fields of strife 

Can prove his courage. Battle meeds 
Are naught beside a tested life. 


Who dallies with temptation’s lure, 
Nor hurls his tempter to the ground ; 
Who champions not the weak, the poor, 
Whom power and strength with cords have 
bound ; 
Who bows obsequious to the strong, 
And crushes what he knows is weak ; 
Who palters with a deadly wrong, 
And dares no vengeance on it wreak ; 
Who crouches ’neath opinion’s lash, 
Nor dares his own true thought proclaim ; 
Who never with an impulse rash 
Ran on before his time—is tame, 
Is coward, and no work uprears 
Which lasts. God’s edict from on high 
Says courage shall outlast the years, 
But every coward soul shall die. 
—Hattie Tyng Griswold. 


Books afd How to Read Them. 





BY JAMES D. PHELPS, PH. D., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GOOD book is our best friend. It gives us 
fA all it has, even itself, and asks nothing in 
return. Itis never offended at neglect. 
Itnever changes with the years. It is 
never jealous of a rival. It 's nearest and dearest 
in lonely hours and when all other friends have 
fled. A good book never intrudes itself upon us 
but is ever ready to serve us for the asking. It 
never forgets to repeat itself when we like chil- 
dren ask to be told the story again. It never 
leaves nor forsakes us until worn out in our ser- 
vice. And even then, when destroyed by serving us 
it leaves its spirit behind as a blessed comforter 
forever. The greatest truths of time and eter- 
nity have been revealed by books. The loftiest 
heroism, the most unselfish example, the noblest 
characters have been made immortal by being re- 
corded in books. The past has carried its wealth 
of wisdom down to the present time, by means 
of books. Poets and dramatists have sent the 
divine flame of their genius to illumine every 
age, novelists have pictured life in its sweetest 
possibilities and philosophers have given the 
eternal reasons of all truth by means of books. 
Science has only been able to make its solutions 
of mysteries a blessing universal by means of 
books, and religion has had the same hand-maiden 
to assist her in all her beneficent toil, and God 








himself has spoken to the mind and heart of 
man through the pages of the book of books. 

To read a book successfully we should catch 
the spirit of the author and commune with him, 
for a book is always the mind of the author laid 
bare for our inspection. No author is worth 
reading whose acquaintance is not worth culti- 
vating and whose friendship would not be 
prized. A man cannot write better than he is 
for any length of time without revealing his in- 
sincerity. There isa spirit of honesty or dis- 
honesty which can only be felt in books as well as 
men. ‘‘Besure your sin will find you out’’ applies 
to authors as to all other men who have a sin to 
be revealed. A good man’s book will help and 
bless, though his rhetoric be faulty and his logic 
lame. A bookis the mirror of aman’s soul ; it is 
sure to reveal the moral features of its author. 

The following are some prize definitions of a 
book ; ‘‘A man’s mind bound in calf.’’ ‘‘The 
best university.’’ ‘‘The only thing besides a 
soul that lives forever.’’ ‘‘A friend that waits 
with patience for an audience and does not get 
angry at neglect.’ ‘“The physical embodiment of 
thought.’’ Theodore Parker says, ‘‘The books 
that help you most are those that make you 
think the most.’’ Here is the definition of some 
books. ‘‘Of words one hogshead, of depravity 
one barrel, of colored matter one gallon, of un- 
derstanding one drop, and all filtered through 
yellow paper.’’ Carlyle says, ‘“‘A book that 
does not improve with the reading is not worth 
reading at all.”’ Bacon says, ‘Some books are 
to be tasted, some to be swallowed and some few 
to be chewed and digested.’’ Donald G. Mitchell 
says, ‘‘Every man’s heart is a living drama and 
every book a faint foot-light to throw a little 
flicker upon the stage.”’ 

Prof. Jno. Frazer, Edinburg University, 
advises to ‘‘Read only the masterpieces in 
literature ; the strongest men on their strong 
points.”’ : 

Emerson gives three rules for reading : 

1. Never read any book that is not a year old. 

2. Never read any but famed books. 

3. Never read any but what you like, and 
quotes Shakespeare, ‘‘No prophet goes where is 
no pleasure taken.”’ 

Philip Gilbert Hammerton says: ‘‘When I 
open a noble volume I say to myself, now the 
only Croesus that I enjoy is he who is reading a 
better book than this.’’ 

Ben Franklin declares: ‘If a man empties 
his purse into his head no one can take it from 
him. 

Samuel Rogers says: 
comes out, I read an old one.’’ 
1763-1855. 

The pious, Thomas a Kempis strangely says: 
“T have sought for rest everywhere but I have 
found it nowhere except in a little corner with a 
little book. ”’ 

Coleridge says : 


‘(When a new book 
(English poet, 


“The first class of readers 


may be compared to an hour glass; their read- 
ing being as the sand, it runs in and runs out 





and leaves not a vestige behind. A second class 
resembles a sponge, which imbibes everything 
and returns it in nearly the same state only a 
little dirtier. A third class is like a jelly-bag 
which allows all that is pure to pass away and 
retains only the refuse and dregs. The fourth 
class may be compared to the slave of Golconda 
who casting aside all that is worthless preserves 
only the pure gems.”’ 

Binny says of the stimulus of reading: ‘It 
is like the harp and hand of the Hebrew minstrel 
in the analogous case of the Hebrew prophet. 
The external operation of another’s skill influ- 
enced the soul and awoke to action the dormant 
energies of the gifted seer. The sound of the 
instrument aroused and animated the prophetic 
impulse ; it drew forth from the soul, it touched 
what it did not put there, but what would not 
have come, but for the external stimulus it 
brought.’’ 

F. W. Robertson says that it will take him 
six months to read a small octavo on Chemistry. 
Miss Martineau often read only a page in an 
hour. Compte read but few books, but thor- 
oughly digested what he did read. He says: 
“‘T know what reading is, for I could read once 
and did. I read hard or not at all; never 
skimming, never turning aside to merely in- 
inviting books; and Plato, Aristotle, Butler, 
Thucydides, Sterne, Johnathan Edwards have 
passed like the iron atoms of the blood into my 
mental constitution. ”’ 

F. W. Robertson again says: ‘‘Multifarious read- 
ing weakens the mind more than doing nothing, 
for it becomes a necessity at last like smoking and 
is an excuse for the mind to lie dormant whilst 
thought is poured in, and runs through, a clear 
stream, over unproductive gravel, on which not 
even mosses grow. It is the idlest of all idleness 
and leaves more of impotency than any other.’’ 

Henry Ward Beecher says: ‘‘A book is good com- 
pany. It is full of conversation without loqua- 
city. It comes to our longing with full instruct- 
ion, but pursues us never. It is not offended at 
any absent-mindedness nor jealous if we turn to 
other pleasures, of leaf or dress or mineral, or even 
of books. It silently serves the soul without recom- 
pense—not even for the hire of love. And yet 
more noble, it seems to pass from itself and to 
enter the memory and to hover in a silvery 
transformation there until the outward book is 
but a body and its soul and spirit are flown to 
you and possess your memory like a spirit.”’ 

Thackeray says: ‘‘I never knew a man of letters 
ashamed of his profession.”’ 

Longfellow writes of Bayard Taylor : 


“Dead he lies among his books ; 
The peace of God is on his looks, 
As the statues in the gloom 
Watch o’er Maximilian’s tomb, 
So these books upon their shelves 
Watch him silent as themselves ; 
And his hands will never more 
Turn their storied pages o’er, 

Nor his lips again repeat 

Songs of theirs, however sweet. 
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Stepping Stones to Literature.—<A Series 
of Graded Readers for Primary and Grammar 
Schools, by Sarah Louise Arnold, Supervisor of 
Schools, Boston, and Charles B. Gilbert, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. Theteacher 
looking for a model series of school readers may 
well exclaim ‘‘Eureka !"’ when he takes up these 
beautiful new books. For never were more 
charming volumes made for school reading. The 
dainty cover designs, the broad open page, the 
clear type, the numerous and beautiful illustra- 
tions are all favorable and harmonious features. 
Manifestly, these books were not hastily de- 
signed or carelessly thrown together. They bear 
marks of studious thought and care and have 
evidently been planned in all earnestness of 
purpose, and wrought out with faithful atten- 
tion to detail in every particular. They are, 
moreover, essentially practical in their aim and 
method, as might be expected from the fact that 
both authors have been for years in close touch 
with pupils and teachers, through their success- 
ful experience in educational work. The series 
was projected and has been built upon an original 
plan—the idea being to provide a separate book 
for each of the eight reading grades in the pub- 
lic schools, and to present only reading matter of 
the best literary quality in all the books from the 
lowest grade to the highest. Even the books for 
the youngest readers are true to their generic 
title, in that they implant good ideas and good 
impressions, thus cultivating a taste for what is 
truly good in literature. From the beginning 
the fact is made clear that reading is something 
more than acquiring a technical knowledge of 
words and a mechanical mastery of tones and 
inflections. The books are such as children will 
love to read, and their interest in them will make 


. the reading lesson a pleasure rather than a task. 


The series, as a whole, may justly be said to set a 
new standard of literary and artistic excellence 
for school readers. The children who are so for- 
tunate as to use it through the entire course of 
reading will have acquired a good general know]- 
edge of choice literature and a taste for what is 
elevating and refining, which will prove of life- 
long benefit. (SILVER, BURDETT & Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia.) 

Stories from the Arabian Nights. This 
collection (Nos. 117 and 118 of the Riverside 
Literature Series) of about a dozen of the better 
known stories from this famous book has been 
made with particular regard to its use by school 
children. The stories have been re-written for 
this edition, and are accompanied by an interest- 
ing introductory sketch which tells the history 
of the “Arabian Nights Entertainments.’’ This 
book hasalso been issued in the Riverside School 
Library, half leather, 60 cents, completing the 
fifty volumes of which this most excellent library 
is composed. (HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., New 
York and Chicago. Paper 2 parts, l5c. each; 
linen, one volume, 40c.) 

Horace Mann and the Common School 
Revival in the United States. This is one of 
the volumes in the series, ‘“The Great Educators,” 
issued by the Scribners and edited by Nicholas 
Murray Butler. This volume is written by B. A. 
Hinsdale, Ph. D., LL. D., professor of the science 
and art of teaching in the University of Michigan, 
and its purpose is fairly toset before the reader 
Horace Mann as an educator in his historical 
position and relations. The aim is to tell the 
story clearly and simply and in a manner to 
utilize some part, at least, of the great motive 
form with which Mr. Mann's life is charged. 
The bibliography of Mr. Mann is very extensive, 
over seven hundred titles having been cata- 
logued, so there is ample material for an author 
todraw from. Anyadequate account of Horace 
Mann and of the Common School Revival in the 
United States with which his name is connected, 
must be introduced by ageneral view of the pro- 
gress of education in the country for two cen- 
turies preceding his time and work. The first 
two chapters of this book are devoted to that 
object, principal attention being given to New 


England, and pre-eminence to Massachusetts, be- 
cause it was on her soil that the American system 
of common schools originated, and because she 
was both the home of Horace Mann and the first 
beneficiary of the great work he accomplished. 
Chapters are devoted to his work as Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, as Presi- 
dent of Antioch college, as Member of Congress, 
and tohiscontroversies with religious sectaries. 
The volume isastrong and interesting contri- 
bution toa notable series. (CHAS. SCRIBNER & 
Sons, New York, cloth, 330 pp.) 

The Yersin Phono-Rhythmic French 
Method.—This is not a text-book for teaching 
the French language, its construction or its gram- 
mar, but is devoted wholly to the pronunciation, 
accent and diction of that language, It is a 
printed exposition of the system used in their 
school by the authors, M. and J. Yersin,and aims 
to give as far as any but oral instruction can, a 
method for acquiring a perfect pronunciation. 
They make the bold guarantee that under their 
system a perfect diction is possible toevery person 
not afflicted with deafness. This volume is a 
finely printed book of 250 pages, and deals with 
pronunciation with remarkable detail and care. 
It would seem to be a valuable volume for teach- 
ers or students in French who desire to attain the 
highest possible perfection, and may not have 
had the advantages of a native teacher. (J. B. 
LIPPINCOTT CoMPANY, Philadelphia. 

Business Handwriting.—By A. W. Rogers. 

This is an entirely new work on business hand- 

writing, and its laudable and declared object is 

toenable its students to acquire the habit of 
writing with ease and rapidity in such a manner 
that the meaning of whatever they may have 
written even carelessly, shall be evident at the 
first glance. In furtherance of this object, the 
author has restricted himself to very simple but 
clearly distinctive outlines, rejeeting all florid 
ornamentation. Allofthe copies and exercises 
are photographic reproductions of the actual 
writing of the author and professional friends. 
This constitutes one of the most valuable 
peculiarites of the work, the students having 
before them something vastly different from the 
usual stiff, formal copies, of the old style copy- 
book. Allthe movements are fully explained in 
the text, making it a full book of instruction. 

(ISAAC PITMAN & Sons, London and New York; 

cloth, 72 pp., 35c.) 

Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic 
Instructor.—This volume which bears the 
name of the inventor of Phonography on its title 
page, is the latest revised edition of his system 
and is a lineal descendant of the first book pub- 
lished by him in 1837, This is prepared for class 
or self-instruction, and is designed to furnish 
within the compass of asmall volume a complete 
presentation of the science, including all those 
principles of abbreviations which have caused 
Pitman’s Shorthand to be so largely adopted. It 
is claimed that in this county 97 percent. of the 
shorthand writers use Pitman's system or an 
adaptation of it. There are embodied in this vol- 
ume all those valuable improvements which the 
experience and careful experiments of the past 
sixty years have brought forth. Every part of 
the system is explained in the simplest and clear- 
est manner possible, so that those unable to use 
it under a teacher can grasp a full knowledge of 
the subject by themselves. (IsAAc PITMAN & 
Sons, New York; cloth 252 pp.. $1.50.) 

The Cyr Readers.—By Ellen M. Cyr. The 
Children's Fourth Reader has been prepared on 
the same lines as the Second and Third Readers 
of the Series. The plan adopted in the previous 
Readers of making boys and girls acquainted 
with a few of our great authors is continued in 
this book. Sketches of Hawthorne, Dickens, 
Seott, Tennyson, and Irving are introduced, 
amply illustrated with portraits and pictures of 
the homes of these authors. Choice selections 
have also been made from well-known writers, 
like Bayard Taylor, Mrs. Spofford, George Mac- 
Donald, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Thackeray, 
Eugene Field, Thomas Nelson Page, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, R. L. Stevenson, Charles Dudley War- 
ner, Mrs. Ewing, and other authors whose writ- 
ings are especially interesting and instructive to 
pupils of Fourth Readergrade. The book is 
illustrated with vignette portraits of many of the 
authors, in addition to a large nnmber of original 
illustrations based upon the text and designed 
especially for this Reader. (Ginn & Co., Boston 
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URING the past four years the PATHFINDER has sent out to its pa- 
trons in the neighborhood of 140,000 volumes of standard literature, ‘ 
always at reduced prices. Within this period times have greatly S 

changed and we are now prepared to offer to mail buyers a wide selec- 
tion of best books at probably the lowest prices ever known to the book 
trade. We have ordered over six tons of these books, (20,000 volumes) 8 
paying cash in advance, and we propose to give INsTRUCTOR readers the \) 
benefit of the saving. hy 

The PATHFINDER series embraces the best works in the English lan- 
guage, some of them never before published at a popular price. The | 
books are of the handy 16mo size, well bound in cloth and artistically 
stamped and the print is large and good. 


WHAT THEY COST. 


Single volumes sent postpaid to any address 24cents. Any 5 volumes $i; any 25 volumes 
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freely thissummer: The Bri fe, neve white, Isabella Sprunt, canary yellow; 

Fr. Gaulaine, rich crimson; Du de Brabant, rose and amber; Marie ¥ 
Von Houtte, sellew giced pink; amen Cochet, the best pink. FOR 50 CENTS 
we will send 14 Choice Roses, including above aix, and eight more, our selection. 

Large two-year o cra. ony for immediate effect, choice bushy plants, no two alike. 
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THE MODERN LABOR SAVIN, 


OUSTLESS, 
ODORLESS. 


STOVE 
“\~ POLISH 


Produces a jet enamel gloss. 
polled in less time than 
if fakes To tell about it. 


J.LPrescoits Co.NewYorK 


OUR NEW 1898 FLOWER SEED OFFER! 


tallecion ot FLOWER SEEDS 
- variates, F REE! 


An eet Se soe 
by an Old. 

and Reliable Publish- 
ing House! THE LADIES’ 
WORLD is a large, 24-page, 
column illustrated magazine 
for ladies and the family circle, 
» with elegant cover printed in colors. 
It is devoted to Stories, Poems, 
me Ladies’ teow A Work, Home Decora- 
MM tion, Housekeeping, Fashions, 
Hygiene, Juvenile Reading, Flori- 
culture, etc. To introduce this c arming 

2 dadies’ magazine into 100,000 homes where 
it is not already taken, we now make the following 
colossal offer: Upon receipt of only Twenty 

Cents in silver or stamps, we will send The 
Ladies’ World /or Six Months, and to cach subscriber 
we will also send, @ and post-paid, a large and magni- 
ficent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, 306 
Varieties, as foliows: 

1 Packet Imperial Japanese ’ 
Morning Glory. The flowers are 
of exquisite beauty and enormous size, 
often five inches in diameter; = 
= of colors, some beautifull y 
stri mottled, penciled and bordere 

I "Packet Superb Asters. Choic- 
est possible mixture, composed entirely 
of the finest named varieties, including 
the Victoria, Non Plus Ultra, Comet, 
Truffaut's Sg eed Triumph, etc. 

zt Packet Scabiosa (Bridal 
Bouquet.) New strain, pure white, 
as distinguished from the old-fashioned “* M 


























Bride. = 
Large, double fowerns x cnally ly grown, an and excellent ie. 


z Packet Dre: Poppies. A fine collection, 
comprisiz ng many oe 5 and expensive varieties, such as 
Irresistible, American Flag, Cardinal, Danebrog, etc. 

1 Packet Everlastings, for winter bouquets. A choice 
mixture of all varieties that retain their color and form long- 
est, including Acroclinium, Ammobium, Helichrysum, etc. 

z Packet Dwarf Sweet Pea 
“Cu id.*? Grows only 6 to 8inches 
high; fine for borders; flowers | profusely 
» al. ‘summer; bl 

And Jhree ees Other Varie- 
tées, including Fireball Dianthus, Phlox 
® Drummondii, Single Dahlia, Gaillardia, 
Lobb’s Nasturtiums, Ice Plant, Thun 
bergia, Candytuft, French’Balsam, Ger. 
man Stock, Crimson Eye Hibiscus, Lilli- 

ut Marigold, Salpiglossis, Forget-Me 
Rot, c Cosmos, Pansies, Verbenas, Chrys- 
: anthemums, Mignonette, Cyprus Vine, 
Digitalis, Crimson Flax, Petunia, etc. 

" Remember, twenty cents pays for the Magazine for Six 
Months, and this entire Magnificent Collection of Choice 
Flower Seeds (306 varieties), put up by a first-class Seed House 
and warranted fresh and reliable. No matter how many flower 
seeds you have purchased for this season, you cannot 4 ‘ord to 
miss this ceeted we ul offer. We guarantee + fe criber 
many times the value of money sent, and will refund your money 
and make you a present of the seeds if you are not entirely sat- 
isfied. This offer is reliable. Do not confound it with the 
catchy schemes of unscrupulous persons, We have been 
established over 22 years, and refer to the Commercial hanedins 
as to our responsibility. Six subscriptions and six Seed Col- 
lections sent for $1.00. Write to-day! Don't put it off! Address 


S. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New Y 


A Palm Cheap! Palms are 
considered the rich man’s 
plant, but for only 25¢ we will 
send postpaid to any address, 
a fine little plant hom two 
inch pot and a copy of our 
new Spring catalogue of trees 
and plants. Established 1869. 
Over 150 acres. Address 

The Geo.A.Sweet Nur. Co., 


Box 1937, Dansville, N. ¥. 


NEW FAMILY RECORD. A beautiful 
in rich colors upon a back-ground of solid gold. 
mendous seller. Agents yo ny sells at 50 cents, 
a gh v~ for wy pay pos At wo ai 9 for 
‘or or posi 
T PICT CTURE E CO., Chicago, Ill 
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Book Reviews.—continued. 





Elements of Constructive Geometry.—By 
William Noeting, of the State Normal School, 
Bloomsburg, Pa., is largely a translation of a work 
prepared by K. K. Stocker, an eminent German 
mathematician. It isa small volume, purely ele- 
mentary and aims to furnish children in the low- 
er grammar grades with rudimentary but practi- 
cal knowledge of the subject, which will not only 
help greatly in advanced study, but will be of 
value even if no further advantages in that line 
are offered. (SILVER, BURDETT & Co., cloth, 62 
pp., 36 cts.) 

The Self-Made Man in American Life.— 
By Grover Cleveland. Thislittle volume céntains 
the address delivered by Ex-President Cleveland 
af the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Princeton University. Mr. Cleveland believes 
that the self-made man should not be satisfied 
with any mediocre attainments. Heshould strive 
for the highest possible education. He should 
be glad to put all his acquirements at the service 
of his fellow-men, and if he wins fortune he 
should see to it that his wealth does not erect a 
barrier between him and his less favored compan- 
ions. Especially should he take a lofty view of 
politics and not allow blind partisanship to lead 
him into actions injurious to the whole body of 
his fellow-citizens. President Cleveland’s tone 


| throughout is noble, dignified andinspiring. (T. 


Y. CROWELL & Co., New York and Boston, cloth, 
32 pp., 35 cts.) 

Elementary Botany and Spring Flora.— 
This text-book is by W. A. Kellerman, Ph. D., 
professor of Botany in the Ohio State University, 
and is prepared for use in schools in which ele- 
mentary botany is taught during a portion of the 
school year. It gives in comparatively short 
chapters a fair outline of botany in its present 
advanced stage of development, and is not over- 
burdened with technical terms which are apt to 
render.this important branch of science unattrac- 
tive to beginners. The work seems to be arranged 
symmetrically and logically. In addition to the 
various chapters giving introductory and elemen- 
tary instruction on the subject, the interesting 
subjects of Pollination and Fecundation, Vege- 
table Physiology, Geographical Distribution, 
and Economic Botany are treated in separate 
chapters. A compact manual of the Spring 
Flora, including all the plants that pupils 
will find in bloom during the spring term,togeth- 
er with all trees and shrubs, whether blooming 
in spring or not, form the second part of the book. 
Simple keys and concise descriptions are given,so 
identification is easily possible. Common names 
of plants follow the scientific, and correct pro- 
nunciation is so clearly indicated as to render re- 
puted difficult names comparatively easy. (ELD- 
RIDGE & BrRo., Philadelphia, cloth 300 pp., 90 cts.) 

Songs of Happy Life.—This publication is 
in full and complete harmony with Nature Study, 
now held soimportant. It might becalled Nature 
Study set to music. There are beautiful songs 
especially designed to inspire children with kind- 
ness to all creatures, together with many for spec- 
ial occasions. Much of the music has been writ- 
ten expressly for the work, as have some of the 
poems. The standard of music is high, and 
adapted for the different grades, and many of the 
poems are from standard authors,including some 
never before set to music. There are also read- 
ings, recitations, memory gems, all in line with 
the joyous, happy spirit of the book, whose whole 
influence will tend to develop a love for the 
beautiful in nature, and sympathy for every liy- 
ing creature. (ART AND NATURE PvB. Co., Proy- 
idence, R. I.. 192 pp., board covers, 30 cts.) 

French Method.—By Francois Berger, ‘‘Chey- 
alier de la Legion d’Honneur,” and director of 
the French Academy of the United Statesin New 
York City. Those who contend for the ‘Natural 
Method”’ in the acquirement of foreign languages 
would evidently have no use for this small vol- 
ume. Its author in his school and in this book 
takes decided issue with it, and insists that we 
cannot speak, write or even read French correctly 
without fully understanding the verbs, claiming 
that the larger part of the difficulty in theirstudy 
has been overcome by his new system. This yol- 
ume, which is the Second Book in his series, 
deals very fully with verbs, but contains litera- 
ture, poetry, conversations, idioms, etc. (PUB- 
LISHED BY THE AUTHOR, New York,) 
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‘The Eminent Physician a Specialist Who Has Proved That Alt 
Kidney, Bladder and Uric Acid Troubles Can be Quickly Cured. 
You May Have a Sample Bottle of the Great Discovery Sent Free by Mail, 


As we are by nature subject to many 
diseases, the only way to guard against 
all stampedes on our health is to make a 
study of our own physical self. 

If a peculiar pain attacks you, try to lo- 
cate its origin and discover which organ of 
the body is sick and in need of attention. 

If the kidneys are at fault—and in al- 
most every case in the failing of our 
health they are—look well to their restor- 
ation to health and strength. 

They are the great filters of our body, 
and consequently, the purity of the blood 
is entirely dependent on their cleansing 
powers. 

If the kidneys are not in a perfectly 
clean and healthy condition, the blood 
becomes impregnated with impurities 
and a decay of the kidneys soon takes 
place. If your desire to relieve yourself 
of water increases, and you find it neces- 
sary to arise many times during sleep- 
ing hours, your kidneys are sick. As 
they reach a more unhealthy stage, a 
scalding and irritation takes place as the 
water flows, and pain or dull ache in the 
back makes you miserable. If the water, 
when allowed to remain undisturbed for 
twenty-four hours, forms a settling or 
sediment, you are in the grasp of most 
serious kidney or bladder disorder. 

If neglected now the disease advances 
until the face looks pale or sallow, puffy 
or dark circles under the eyes, the feet 
swell,and sometimes the heart acts badly. 





There is no more gerious menace to 
health and strength than any derange- 


ment to the kidneys. 
Swamp-Root is the great discovery of 


Dr. Kilmer, the eminent physician and 
specialist, and will be found just what is 
needed in cases of kidney and bladder 
disorders and Uric Acid troubles due to 
weak kidneys, such as catarrh of the 
bladder, gravel, rheumatism and Bright’s 
ten + se is the worst form of kid- 


ne 

ican ee inability to hold water and 
promptly overcomes that unpleasant 
necessity of being compelled to go often 
during the day and to get up many times 


during the night. 
The mild ond the extraordinary effect 


of this great remedy is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful 
cures, and isdispensed by druggists in 
fifty cent and one dollar bottles. 

So universally successful is Swamp-Root 
in quickly curing even the most distress- 
ing cases, that to Prove its wonderful 
merits you may have a sample bottle and 
a book of valuable information, both sent 
absolutely free by mail upon receipt of 
three two-cent stamps to cover cost of 
postage on the bottle. The value and suc- 
cess of Swamp-Rootare so well known that 
our readers are advised to write for a sam- 
ple bottle and to kindly mention Norman 
Instructor whep sending their address 


to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Copyright, 1898—Dr. K. & Co, 
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Eight Walls, Moveable Flues, Air Tight 
Locks, Metallic Ice Rack. Preserves Food 


Best with Least Ice. Antique Ash—great 
variety. Above style, 25x17x41, $9.50. We 
pay freight East of Rockies. Catalogue free. 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., 
1 to 31 Ottawa Street, 
Grand Rapids, . : Michigan. 
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WHITE HORSE BRAND 





This celebrated brand of 
Ready-to-Wear 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


is sold in every state and territory by our 
agents who furnish the desired sizes from 
our great warehouses, 

We want more good agents in towns and 
cities where we are not now represented. 

Men’s suits, $4.00 to $15.00; Boys’ suits 
$3.00 to $10.00. Men’s pants 75c to $4.00. 

Complete outfit free. Write for par- 
ticulars. 

WHITE CITY TAILORS, 
203 to 207 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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TREIBERS Par. 
A POSITIVE LUXURY. 


Our Seat aud Head Rest is a real comfort in the 
Bath Tub and will enable you to enjoy your bath 
without wetting your hair or slipping and sliding 
about. Finely nickel-plated. $1.50 prepetd. 

he Lehner-Johnson-Hoyer Mfg. Co. 
68-74 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Tin. 


YOU. CAN DO IT! 
Make $3 to $5 Per Day 


at your own home making 
portraits and landscapes over 
prints. They make the most 
acceptable presents money 
can buy. Anyone that can 
read and write can make 
Write Electric 
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When writing mention Norma. INsTRUCVOR. 


Book Reviews—continued. 





The Story ofa Sand-Pile.—By G. Stanley 
Hall, President of Clark University. This is an 
interesting little story of the fun and profit which 
several young boys got out of a pile of sand which 
was provided for them at their summer vacation 
home. It was used by them for several seasons, 
and the development in several.lines which it 
called forth led their parents to declare that it 
had been during these vacaiion hours, of as much 
yearly educational value as the eight months of 
school. There are many good ideas in the story 
for other parents, other boys and teachers. (E. 
L. KELLoaG &Co., New York. Limp cloth,25cts.) 

Reading Courses in American Literature. 
—This little volume outlines a systematic course 
of reading in the American classics which will 
be a valuable guide to students and to the read- 
ing public. It is by Fred Lewis Pattee, professor 
of English and Rhetoric in the Pennsylvania 
State College, and was originally prepared by the 
author for personal use in his classes, (SILVER, 
BurpDett & Co., cloth, 55 pp., introductory price, 
36 cts.) 

Lycidas.—By John Milton. Though this mon- 
ody is carefully edited by John Phelps Fruit, Ph. 
D., the work is not carried out as it is so common 
with the English classics. The editing is not the 
providing of copious notes relating to words and 
matters which histories, dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias will supply anyone who cares enough for 
it to investigate. Butas the editor says, “‘the aim 
is to get into the brain of the poet, in order to 
trace the growth of the poem in his soul.” This 
method, carried out as it is in this work, gives to 
the study of the poem great value and much sat- 
isfaction. (GINN & Co., Boston, 30 pp., cloth.) 

Elements of Natural Philosopny—By Ed- 
win J. Houston, Ph.D., author of Houston’s Physi- 
cal Geography. The recent rapid advances in 


tion of a new and revised edition of this work. 
In view of the increasing importance of the 
metric system, and of the fact that all interna- 
tional physics at the present time employ the 
centimetre-gramme-second units, the author has 
introduced these in connection with the English 
system, to familiarize the student with the metric 


tem he may have to use in practice. While all 
portions of the book show the advances which 
have been recently made in the different 
branches of physics, in none have these advances 
been so marked as in the general subjects of 
electricity and magnetism, which have been 
thoroughly brought up to date in an elementary 
manner. This book is designed for use in Graded 
schools, High schools, Academies, Seminaries, 
Normal schools, ete. It gives the elements of the 
science in a concise form and in logical sequence, 
so that the book forms a system of Natural 
Philosophy. and not a mere collection of discon- 
nected facts. It is fully ‘up to the times” in 
every respect, and teachers will be well pleased 
with it.—( ELDRIDGE & Bro., Philadelphia, cloth, 
325 pp., $1.00.) 

————_ +o 


Arbor Day Song. 





Arr—Auld Lang Syne. 


The winter storms have passed away, 
And springtime now is here, 

With sunshine smiling all around, 
And heavens blue and clear. 

The gifts of Nature brighten earth, 
And make her garden gay ; 

They give a cheery greeting bright 
On this, the Arbor Day. 


The birds with gladsome voices sing, 

Each its melodious lay, 

And music swells each little throat 

On this, the Arbor Day. 

The trees put forth their greenest leaves 

On this, the Arbor Day, 

And welcome now the chosen tree 

Which we shall plant to-day. 

—Ellen Beauchamp. 
en 

The quickest and best way to polish a 





physical science have necessitated the prepara- | 


system, when taken in connection with the sys- 








SHOWS JUST HOW 
SILK IS [MADE. 








No Teacher Should be With- 
.. out Onc... 








Size 22x28 inches; Hand- 
some engravings ; Printed in 
two colors, on heavy card- 
board; Mounted ready for ‘4 














hanging in school-room. ° 
Price 20 cents postpaid, 19 
(stamps taken. ) \ , 


E HAVE other helps for the school-room. 
‘terested in object lesson teaching send for circulars. 
of the best schools in the country have adopted our plan, 
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EACH ERS Do you want to employ your time profitably? 
Take our Normal Course. It saves cost, time 
and travel and enables you to stay at home. If you have not money to at- 

tend college, then take our Twenty Weeks’ Normal Course by Mail. 

The Southern Normal Institute has increased its staff of competent teachers. 
With a vigorous management and increased facilities, we are enabled to give 
much more than we promise. Methods of Teaching the Common School 
branches by eminent educators of leading colleges, are important features of the 
course. Students are enrolled from every state in the Union. Of the many tes- 


timonials received, read the following: 
Fitzgerald, Ga., Sept. 6, 1897. 
SOUTHERN NORMAL INSTITUTE, Lexington, Ky. 
Dear Sirs :—I feel that I have received much more benefit than I could have gotten from 
I shall do allin my power with the course you send, for I knew it is 


$2.50 otherwise spent. 
Respectfully, ZETTA CHAUNCEY. 


just what I need. 
The cost of our Twenty Weeks’ Course of Instruction 

is ONLY $2.50. Diploma free to graduates. Can begin 

at any time. Enclose stamp for catalogue to % # 


SOUTHERN NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
LEXINGTON, KY. 

$2.50 FOUNTAIN PEN TO TEACHERS FOR $1 

week tg oe op poe eee cg or 


Mailed complete, to teachers, boxed, with filler, for $1.00. Your money back—(f you want it. 
LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 15,108 Fulton St., N. ¥. 
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For Schoolroom 


= PHOTOGRAPHS ..Decoration.. 
i Sizes from 14 inches to 8 feet in length. 4000 sub- 
Zp, y; jects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture. 
ows, Much cheaper in price than imported photographs. 
OS Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


352 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Wim. H. Pierce & Co. 





stove is the best way—Use Enameline ! 
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The most per- 
fect pencil for all 
pencil purposes, 





Dixon’s 
Pencils 








How to Grow. 





Grow as the trees grow, 
Your head lifted straight to the sky, 
Your roots holding fast where they lie, 
In the richness below ; 


Your branches outspread 
To the sun pouring down, and the dew, 
With the glorious infinite blue 












erywhere.’ Send 16 cents 
S. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


worth double the money. P 








Stretching over your head. 


Receiving the storms 
That may writhe you, and bend but not 
break, 








This 
Elegant 
MORRIS 
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Given for Selling $12 worth of 
MEALINE TOILET SOAP. 


at 25c. per box of 8 cakes each. Sells on sight 
and pleases everybody. Send 4c in stamps for 
sample cake, premium list and full particulars, 


MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 


A Boon to Lady 
Teachers. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Cures Female Weakness. 
Makes Walking and work easy. 
‘Thousands of letters like this; 

WEST Haven, Comes Jul hy! ans. 
“J am wonderfully improved. Can walk eat sleep 
and work with comfort. as miserable before us: 
Brace — with falling womb, + 
pains all through abdomen, 
painfal menstruation, consti- 
pation, or circulation, stom- 
ach trouble, etc. I cannot begin 
say enough in praise or 
thanks for the Brace. All who 
mn Braces here are 
with them. The 
inventor ought to havea monu- 
ment @ / a last- 
testimonial. 
_ MRS. L. W. TRYON. 


Money refunded if Brace is 
not satisfactory. Send for full 
information. 


Natural Body Brace Co., Box 164, Salina, Kansas. 
Invaluable toall women who stand or walk much. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


THE NEW 


Vandergrift 





















Guaranteed to run easier and 
do better work than any Ma- 
chine ever placed on the mar- 
ket. A good machine for 
Agents to handle. Write for circular, price, etc. 
Owned and made exclusively by 
THE VANDERGRIFT MFG. CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 
to introduce a new d Vv: 


WANTED ery and keep our show 


cards tacked up on trees, fences and bridges through- 
out town and country; steady employment; com- 
mission or salary; $65.00 per month and ex- 
enses not to exceed $2.50 perday ; money deposited 
any bank at start if desired. Write for particulars. 
The Globe Medical Electric Co., Buffalo, N, Y, 












Reliable Men in’ every 
locality, local or traveling, 





ing | know nothing of their uses or of the laws 









While your roots the more sturdily take 
A strength in their fornis. 


ro 
Raindrops. 





Plump little baby-clouds, 
Dimpled and soft, 

Rock in their air-cradles 
Swinging aloft. 

Great snowy mother-clouds, 
Broad bosoms white, 

Watch o’er the baby-clouds 
Slumbering light. 


Tired little baby-clouds, 

’ Dreaming of fears, 

Turn in their air-cradles, 
Dropping soft tears. 

Great brooding mother-clouds, 
Watching o’er all, 

Let their warm mother-tears 
Tenderly fall. 

—Selected. 
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Cultivate Observation of Trees. 





Beyond question, the children of our 
public schools are entitled to some ele- 
mentary teaching in regard to the abun- 
dant tree growth all about them. It is 
a scandal that they should grow up in 
ignorance of the very names of the trees 
they see every day, and that they should 


that control their development. Ability 
to give instruction in this direction 
should be required as part of the equip- 
ment of every teacher. And if, in ad- 
dition to the instruction received, the 
children are led to plant trees with some 
holiday ceremony, they will be likely to 
watch their growth with a personal in- 
terest and note what helps or hinders it. 
The beautiful custom of planting me- 
morial trees is one against which even 
the man who delights to style himself 
“practical’’ can offer no objection ; and 
if a child is induced to give closer obser- 
vation to a tree because it is called by 
his name, the gain is substantial; for 
the cultivation of habits of observation 
and comparison is of itself an education. 
—Selecetd. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 
An old physician, retired from practice, had laced 
in his hands by an East India m jonary ak ma 
ula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections 
also a pote and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will cond 
free of charge to all who wish it, thie receipte, in 
German, French or English, with full directions ‘for 
ged and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, 





THE TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE. 


REMARKABLE DISCOVERY OF AN | AT LAST A CURE FOR CATARRH 
AMERICAN MEDICO-CHEMIST, LA GRIPPE, CONSUMPTION 
AND ITS GREAT VALUE AND LUNG TROUBLES 


TO HUMANITY. THAT CURES. 
FREE. TO EVERY READER OF 
THEE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
THREE BOTELES UPON APPLICATION. 


THOSE WHO USE 
THEM GET WELL 








THOSE WHO USE 
THEM GET WELL 
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NoTEe.—All readers of the NorMaL INSTRUCTOR anxious rding the health of themselves, 
children, relatives, or friends, can have Three Free Bottles of the tor’s New Discoveries, as 
represented in the above illustration, with complete directions, by sending full address to Dr. Slocum’s 
Laboratory, Slocum Building, New York City, 


A CURE THAT CURES 


Catarrh, LaGrippe, Consumption and LUNG 
TROUBLES. 


Foremost among the world’s test Medico- 
Chemists stands . Slocum, of New York City. 





Three Free Bottles (The Dr. Slocum New Scientific 

emg of Medicine) with full instructions, pam- 
His efforts, which for years had been directed toward | phlets, etc., to all lers of the Normal Instructor 
, | Who send for them. 

Simply write to T. A. Slocum, Manufacturing 
Chemist, Slocum Building. New York, giving name, 
postoffice and express address, 

There is no charge for medicine or correspondence- 
advice. 

Knowing, as we do, of the undoubted efficacy of 
the Dr. Slocum New System of Medicine, we urge 
every sufferer to take advantage of this most liberal 


proposition. > 
Please tell the Dector, when writing, that you read 


were finally successful, and al 
tific system of treatment” has, by its timely use, per- 
manently cured thousands of apparently hopeless 


cases, 

He has demonstrated the dreaded disease to be 
curable beyond a doubt, in any climate. 
Indisputable facts prove that the Doctors New 
Discoveries are an absolute cure for Consumption 
and all bronchial, throat, lung and chest troubles ; 
la grippe, stubborn coughs, catarrhal affections; 
eoreiale rheumatism, general decline and weakness, 
loss of flesh, and all bet- 
ter demonstrate its w tm send 
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Attention. 





Are you ever troubled with poor 
memories, boys? Ordo you ever feel 
like envying some schoolmate who 
never seems to forget anything? The 
way to remember is to give attention. 
If you attend to anything with your 
whole heart, you can not forget it. A 
boy does not forget who won the ball 
game ; he does not forget the day of the 
picnic. Why should he forget who won 
a battle, or when a state was settled? It 
is because he will not tuke the same in- 
terest in these things ; he does not give 
attention to them. Learn to give atten- 
tion, and you will have good memories. 

Edward is working in a broker’s office ; 
it is his duty to tend a telegraph ma- 
chine that reports quotations of stocks 
from a central exchange and marking 
the quotations on tickets, to post them 
on a screen before the broker’s cus- 
tomers. From ten till two the telegraph 
is constantly reporting, and from ten till 
two Edward must steadily watchit. He 
must take down the reports instantly 
and post them accurately. Noone but a 
boy with a high character as a scholar 
could have secured such a place. Yet 
fourteen-year-old Edward never makes a 
mistake. An uncle, whom he loves very 
much, came to see his father the other 
day, and was taken to the broker’s office ; 
he was told beforehand that the boy 
would be engaged, but was surprised to 
see how completely he could keep his 
attention on his work. The father and 
uncle came behind the counter ; Edward 
gave them a nod and a smile, then 





-watched the figures and marked the 
tickets ; these friends were in his mind 
no more till two o’clock. That, boys, is 
attention !|— Young People’s Weekly. 
———__~+>o 
‘My Neighbor Jim. 





Everything pleases my neighbor Jim. 
When it rained 
He never complained, 
But said that wet weather suited him. 
“There’s never too much rain for me, 
And this is something like,’’ said he. 


When earth was dry as a powder-mill 
He did not sigh 
Because it was dry ; 
But said if he could have his will 
It would be his chief, supreme delight 
To live where the sun shone day and 
night. 


When winter came with its snow and ice, 
He did not-scold 
Because it was cold, 

But said : ‘‘Now, this is real nice ; 

If ever from home I’m forced to go, 

I'll move up north with the Eskimo.”’ 







thick and luxuriant growth of hair, they are more than delighted. This is just exact] 
our tee Information will do for every man, woman and child who will read it and follow in- 
structions. 
its weight in gold to any person afflicted with Baldness, Falling Hair or Scalp Diseases, 


WRITE AT ONCE AND WE WILL S 
THE ALTENHEIM MEDICAL DI 


37 
BEAUTIFUL 


LUXURIANT HA IR 


Can be grown upon any head, 
irrespective of age or length 
' of time bald, if you will but 
send for our Free and Full 
Information how to grow 
hair upon a Bald Head, stop 
Falling Hair and remove Scalp 
Diseases. 

This is indeed a most Desir- 
able Offer when you consider 
the ease by which the wonder- 
ful charm of a Beautiful 
Head of Hair can be attained 
through simply reading the 
Free Information we send. 


DANDRUFF, ECZEMA, TETTER 
AND FALLING HAIR LEAD 
TO BALDNESS, 


No woman should suffer her 
scalp to remain in that condi- 
tion one minute, for as sure as 
night follows day, sooner or 
later she will find the doors of 
society closed against her. 
Ladies especially are putes 
to scalp diseases, and when 
they can allay the hot and ir- 
ritating feeling, and inducea 

what 


“The Crowning Glory of Woman is Her Hair.” 


You can not afford to be without this information one minute longer. Jtis worth 


END IT TO YOU, PREPAID, 


SPENSARY, 2anioN NiO 722 


CINCINNATI, O. 





A cyclone whirled along its track 
And did him harm— 
It broke his arm, 
And stripped the coat from off ‘his back. 
‘‘And I would give another limb - 
To see such a blow again,” said Jim. 


And when at length his years were told, 
And his body bent 


“THRIFT IS A GOOD REVENUE.” 


GREAT 
SAVING RESULTS FROM CLEAN- 
LINESS AND 


SAPOLIO 





And his strength all spent, 
And Jim was very weak and old, 
“T long have wanted to know,”’ he said, 
‘“How it feels to die,’’? and Jim was dead. 
— Temperance Banner. 
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OF IT--THIRTY VOLUMES--ONLY $3.70. 


EXKAMMNNAKNNNNNKNNN NNN NHN NNN HN 


Chamber's Encyclopedia. . 


Complete in 30 volumes of 400 pages each (12,000 pages in 
all)—Revised up to and including the census of 1890, Well 


bound in heavy manilla paper covers. 
Every Teacher Should Have It. 


How to Ger Ir :—First ; send $3.70 and we will send you 
Normal Instructor for one year (or ifa subscriber will credit 
your subscription with 50 cents) and send the Encyclopedia, 
all charges paid, at once. 

Srconp :—This Encyclopedia will be sent free of charge and 
all charges-prepaid as a premium for securing only ten new 
subscribers to Norma Instructor at 50 cents each. 

We GuaRANTEE this work to be as represented in every re- 
spect and for all practical purposes it will be found as good as 


a work costing $75.00. 


Normal Instructor, - Dansville, N. Y. 
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-Nature’s Curc for the Kidncys and Bladder 


ano URIC ACID OR RHEUMATIC CONDITIONS. 


THE WONDERFUL KAVA-KAVA SHRUB. 


A Free Gift to Every Reader. 


In & recent issue our readers were informed of the discovery of 
the Kava-Kava Shrub, anew botanical product, of wonderful power 
in curing certain diseases. The Kava-Kava Shrub, or as botanists 

. eall it, Piper Methysticum, grows on the 
banks of the Ganges river, East India, and 

robably was used for centuries by the natives 

fore its extraordinary properties became 
known to civilization through Christian mis- 
sionaries. In this respect it resembles the 
discovery of quinine from the Peruvian bark, 
made known by the Indians to the early 
Jesuit missionaries in South America, and 
by them brought to civilized man. We have 
previously quoted Dr. Archibald Hodgson, 
the great authority on these diseases, in which 
5 ad ge rong “ a “ —_ swe 
and white missionaries and soldiers on 

“oe Mee these low, marshy swamps and jungles on 

*’ the Ganges. He says: 

“Intense tropical heat and moisture acting upon decaying vegetation 
. Tender these low grounds on the Ganges most unhealthy districts. Jungle 
fevers and miasma assail the system. * * * The Blood becomes de- 
ranged and the Urine thick and dark-colored. * * * Life hangs in the 
balance. Then when all modern medical science fails, safety is found 
in the prompt use of Kava-Kava. A decoction of this wonderful botan- 
ical growth relieves fhe Kidneys, the Urine becomes clearer, the fever 
abates, and recovery sets in,’’ etc. 

The Kidneys may be called the strainers of the human system. 
Their duty is to strain out and separate from the Blood various pois- 
onous substances, such as Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., and cast 
them out of the system through the Urine. If this is not done, 
these poisonous substances are deposited in the joints and muscles 
and cause Rheumatism and Gout, or they cause diseases of the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Bright’s Disease, Pain in Back, Dropsy, Blood 
Disorders, and various other maladies. 

Of all diseases that afflict mankind, Diseases of the Kidneys are 

— the most fatal and dangerous, and hence 
wir PN the discovery of the Kava-Kava Shrub— 
Nature’s Positive Specific Cure for Diseases 
of the Kidneys—is welcomed by suffering 
humanity, and its medical compound Al- 
kavis universally endorsed by the Hospitals 
and Physicians of Europe, in which it at 
= recorded over 1,200 cures in less than 30 

ays. 
on. R. C. Wood, a prominent lawyer 
of Lowell, Indiana, was completely cured 
of severe Rheumatism, and Kidney and 
Bladder disease, by Alkavis. He grate- 
fully writes as follows: . 

“IT am now 56 years old and have used vari- 
ous kinds of medicines. For the past tn 
years I have suffered from rheumatism, 
4 and have suffered from kidney and blad- 

. : eel awe ft oe past Sve seers, I mane 

Lowell en trea’ by allour home siclans an 

Hien. B.C. Wool, y and, by three different apecialiete, besides hav- 
ing used various so-called specifics without receiving the least benefit. 
My bladder trouble became so troublesome that I had to get up from 
five to twelve times during the night tourinate. In fact, was in misery 
the whole time and was becoming very despondent. * * * I have now 
used Alkavis and am better than I have been for five years. I know Alka- 
vis willcure bladder and kidney trouble, and can most heartily recom- 


y A, 24: 









mend it to all sufferers. * * * It is the cheapest and best treatment I 
ever used. I feel sograteful toyou forthe relief I have received that I 
feel Iowe it to you to write this to you. You are at liberty to use this 
testimonial if you wish, and I will also cheerfully answer all sufferers 
writiug me for particulars regarding Alkavis. It is a wonderful and 
grand, pak remedy ; it is powerful and searching, going right to the very 
root of the disease and driving itout of the sysiem, never to return. 
Try itall ye who suffer and be convinced. You will then be as enthu- 
siastic in its praise as I am. Wishing you the success you deserve, I 
am, Most respectfully yours, R.C. A 
Attorney-at-Law and Notary Public. 
The celebrated American a r. J. M. 8. Thomas, reports 
that Alkavis promptly and effectively cured four well marked 
cases of Bright’s Disease among his patients, and writes: 

“*T have fully tested the value of the Kava-Kava Shrub (Alkavis) in Kid- 
ney, Bladder and Urinary disorders, as well as in Rheumatism and 
Dropsical Effusions, with the most remarkable and satisfactory success.’’ 

Among other leading doctors who write of the great curative effects of 
this New Remedy, are Dr. L. F. Calhoun, of Jonesville, La.; Dr. J. B. 

rt, of Frost, Texas, and Dr. G.C. Prichard, of Phelps, New York. who 
have used Alkavis for themselves or their patients with most remarkable 
success in curing Bright’s Disease, Nephritis, Inflammation of the Kidneys 
or Bladder, Locomotor Ataxia and Rheumatism. 

Rev. W. B, Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., Editor of the 
“Religious World,’’ writes of the wonderful curative effects of Alkavis in 
his own case, as it cured him after years of suffering from Kidney and 
Bladder disease and Rheumatism. 

Mr. J. R. Burke, of Clarendon, Arkansas, testifies to his cure of 
Bright’s Disease by the wonderful power of Alkavis. He writes: 

“T desire to give credit to whom credit isdue. In February, 1894, I was 
taken with Kidney trouble and my urine was of a very dark color and 
heavy brick dust deposits. I was confined to my room ten weeks with 
constant attention of two »hysicians, who at last are poy my case 
Bright’s Disease, and incurable. I was advised by a friend to try Alkavis, 
which I did. I was able to work in the yard in a week, and nowI am as 
well as I have been in five years.” ° 


Rey. A. C. Darling, of North Constantia, Oswego Co., New York, 
writes that he had suffered for sixteen years with Heart, Kidney and Blad- 
der disorders, often having to use the vessel sixteen times during the 
night. Alkavis promptly cured him, and as he writes, he now sleeps all 
night like a my A ° — 

ny ladies also join in testifying to the 
wonderful curative powers of Alkavis in Kid- 
ney and allied diseases, and other troublesome 
afflictions peculiar to womanhood, which can- 
not with propriety be described here. Among 
these may be included Mrs. Susan B. Castle, 
Poestenkill, N.Y.; Mrs. James Young, of Kent, 
O.; Mrs. Alice Evans. of Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. 
Mary A. Layman, of Neel, W. Va.; Mrs. Sarah 
Vunk, Edinboro, Pa., and Mrs. L. E. Copeland, 
Elk River, Minn. 

While Alkavis is well-known in Europe, 
its only importers in this country sofarare , 
The Church Kidney Cure Company, of No. 2 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. They - 
are so anxious to introduce Alkavis and =S 
prove its press value that they will send 





Mrs. Castlé, Poestenkil, N.Y. 
free one Large Case of Aikavis, prepaid 
by mail, to Every Reader of THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Who suffers 
from any form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Cystitis, Gravel, Female Complaints and Irregularities, 
Dropsy, or other afflictions due to improper action of the Kidneys or 
Urinary Organs. All readers of this paper who are sufferers should 
send their names and address to the Company, when they will receive 
the Large Case of Alkavis by mail free. To prove its wonderful 
curative powers itis sent to you entirely free. 


FREE TO EVERY READER! 
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MODERN METHODS for MODERN TEACHERS 


If you wish a live, bright, original, up-to-date teachers journal; one that is filled to 
the brim with practical, usable schoolroom material, and that deals in standard values 
and solid experience, discarding wordy essays and meaningless ‘¢ studies,’’ then the 


TEACHERS WORLD 


Ten large Natural History Supplement Charts free each year—Ten 
large Double-Page Language Pictures—s*‘ Cut-Up ’’ Drawing Cards—Arithmetic 
Cards—Story Cards—Supplementary Reading—Pieces to Speak—Correspondence 
—Methods, Aids and Devices—Foundation Principles—Special Day Exercises, 


Address the TEACHERS WORLD, 13 Astor Place, New York City 


will aid you. 
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More than 50,000 teachers 
are using its plans and 
suggestions, 
ESTABLISHED 1889. 
Niath year of increasing success. 


48 Large Quarto Pages and Sup- 
plement. Monthly—Illustrated 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
One Sample Copy Scat Free. 
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ATTENTION 
eT = TEACHERS. 


The University of the Traveling Library. 
Founded by the Parmelee Ass'n, has a line of Circu- 
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a Day Sure 


Send us your address and we will show you howto make $3a 
day absolutely sure; we furnish the work and teach you free; 
you work in the locality where youlive, Send us your address 
and we will explain the business fully; remember we guaran- 
tee a clear profit of $3 for every day’s work; absolutely sure; 
writeatonce, ROYAL MFG. CO., Box 185, Detroit, Mich. 








lating Libraries which absolutely offer the “best read- 
ing for the largest number at the lowest Cost,’ and a 
Five Years Course or Home Study from 1000 volumes, 
all furnished at a cost not exceeding $5.00. Exper- 
ienced Solicitors say,—“‘It_ is the best thing on the 
road.” First classemployment for Competent 
Solicitors. Large Commissions. Ladies or 
gentlemen. Address with references, 


All Things Beautiful. 





All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 


Fach little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 
He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings. 


The purple-shaded mountain, 
The river, running by, 

The morning,,and the sunset 
That lighteth up the sky. 


The tall trees:‘in the green wood, 
The pleasant Summer sun, 

The ripe fruits in the garden— 
He made them, every ene. 


He gave us eyes to see them, 
And lips that we might tell 
How great is God Almighty, 
Who hath made all things well. 
—Selected, 
~~ po 
The Company Who Try. 





Yes, I love the little winner, 
With the medal and the mark ; 

He has gained the prize he sought for, 
He is joyous as a lark. 

Every one will haste to praise him ; 
He is on the honor list. 

I’ve a tender thought, my darlings, 
For the one who tried, and missed. 


One? Ah me! they count by thousands, 
Those who have not gained the race, 
Though they did their best and fairest, 
Striving for the winner’s place. 
Only few can reach the laurel ; 
Many see their chance flit by. 
I’ve a tender thought, my darlings, 
For the earnest band who try. 


Tis the trying that is noble, 
If you’re made of sterner stuff 

Than the laggards who are daunted 
When the bit of road is rough. 

All will praise the happy winners ; 
But when they have hurried by, 

| I’ve a song to cheer, my darlings, 
The great company who try. 

—Margaret E. Sangster in Success. 
> 
Revolution in the Camera Trade 








Experts agree that the new ket 
one Gheere has set the pace for 1898. 
Light, compact, convenient, and easy to 
handle, itis also a model of effectiveness, 
doing better work and taking larger pic- 
tures than any other camera of its size in 
the world. That its manufacturers, the 
Kozy Camera Co., of Boston, have un- 
bounded faith in the superior merits of 
their new camera, is abundantly shown 
by their very liberal and unprecedented 
offer to send it on ten days’ trial to any- 
body who applies for this favor. -This 
unusual offer, which is made solely for 
the purpose of quickly advertising and 
a the new camera, holds good 
only until April 30th, as stated in the 
Company’s announcement in another 
column. Sucha newand radical depart- 
ure in the camera trade is sure to speed- 
ily place the new Kozy where it properly 
belongs—in the very front rank of pocket 
cameras. All particulars regarding this 
liberal proposition may be obtained by 





H. Parmelee Library Co,, 1841-43 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ills. 7 


addressing the Kozy Camera Oo., 44 
Bedford St., Boston, Mass . 
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Thirteen Books in... 


One Massive Volume. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 


“The Literature of America and Our Favorite Authors” 


Containing Lives of our favorite English and noted American Authors. and choice se- 

lections from their writings. This volume embraces every variety of Literature, and 
includes great Poets of England and America, Famous Novelists, Distinguished Essay- 
ists and Historians, our National Humorists, Noted Journalists-and Magazine Contrib- 
utors, Statesmen in Literature, Noted Women Authors, Popular Writers for Young 
People, Great Orators and Public Lecturers. 

The plan of this book is entirely New, Unique and Original. Every writer is 
treated separately. First comes the story of his life, and succeeding this are selections 
chosen from his writings. Every author is furthermore classified, as Poet, Historian, 
Novelist, Humorist, Journalist, etc., and placed in a department of the book devoted to 
that particular class of writers. This enables the reader to compare one author with 
another, and place a better estimate upon them, individually and collectively. 

In this great book is found the Cream of Poetry, History, Fiction, Humor and 
Oratory. All the greatest books from all the greatest authors are here discussed and 
drawn upon for the delight and instruction of the reader. 


Embellished With Over 300 Portraits and Engravings 
Made new and originally for this work. No other book was ever planned like this one. 
It is sold only by subscription at a remarkably low price, which even the poorest can 
easily afford to pay. This is by all odds the greatest selling book ever put on the 
market, which is best evidenced by the tremendous demand already, and big orders 
agents are rolling up, the like of which has never been known before. If you take the 
agency now, we will specially agree to mail you FREE the full canvassing outfit, in- 
cluding the handsome prospectus that costs about a dollar to make, if you will send 
27 cents to cover mailing expenses. With outfit we will send full instructions how to 
succeed and make big money. The secret of success and everything necessary will be 
sent. By following our special instructions you can make anywhere from $50.00 to 
$200 month. Most liberal terms will be given you, and also 30 days’ credit. Address, 


Standard Publishing Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 41 N. Sixth Street, ° 
TRIIRIRI IRR RII IIIS 
Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial 3.compination 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair ot Desk 


m CASE CONTAINS 100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
7 10Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 
# 12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 


If changes in contents desired, write. 
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The Soaps at retail would cost . $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . . . $10.00 
Both if at retail . . $20.00 (se 


You get the Premium 
“ gra tis. Both $ 10 
AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer explained more fully in Normal Instructor, Oct. Nov. and Dec. 


NoTr.—We have examined the soaps and premiums and know they give satisfaction, and also know 
that the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. are reliable in every way and fulfill all promises adv ertised above.— 
Ed. Normal Instructor. 

The Christian Uplook, Buffalo, says: We have bought and used ‘Sweet Home” soaps a number of years 
It has always proved entirely satisfactory. The premiums are all that is claimed for them. We wonder 
that the Larkin Company can give so much for so little. They are perfectly reliable. 





SPECIAL GO DAYS OFFER *° AGhkomsTic TeLesdore, THE EXCELSIOR. 


gust WHAT WANT 4 





Ao ret prey hey try a never sold for this price be! Telmepon ar one of the largest manufacturers of Bares, 
inches and open over 3 1-2 feet in 5 sections. They are re BRASS BOU: BRASS B SAFETY ¢ CAP on each end to exclude dust, ete. with 
LENSES, scientifically may and adjusted. GUARANTEED BY THE MAKER. cong Telescopes of this size have been sold for 
the country or —_ resorts gy penn mpten poe eee and no Sep ules se be eae 
ht o view with astonis clearness. nt by mail or express, sa‘ prepaid for 
‘atches, etc. sent with each order. This isa ageake offer and you pros alee miss it. WE Dang naan weap abst As b= REPRESENTED 
refunded. WANTS ANOTHER; “Brandy, Va. Gents—Please send a: 'elescope, mone; instrument 
costing many times the money.—R. C. Auizn. Send 99 CENTS by Registerod Letter, Post Office Money —. * fee faa) ok D Draft neers) 
Cy i or order for you. EXCELSIOR IMPOPTING CU.,Dept nN» Bldg., New York. Box 78% 
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Plump little baby-clouds, 
Dimpled and soft, 

Rock in their air-cradles 
Swinging aloft. 

Great snowy mother-clouds, 
Broad bosoms white, 

Watch o’er the baby-clouds 
Slumbering light. 


Tired little baby-clouds, 
Dreaming of fears, 

Turn in their air-cradles, 
Dropping soft tears. 

Great brooding mother-clouds, 
‘Watching o’er all, 

Let their warm mother-tears 
Tenderly fall. 

—Selected, 
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Our National Banner. 





O’er the high and o’er the lowly, 
Floats that banner bright and holy, 
In the rays of Freedom’s sun, 
In the nation’s heart embedded, 
O’er our Union newly wedded, 
One in all, and all in one. 


Let that banner wave forever, 
May its lustrous stars fade never, 

Till the stars shall pale on high ; 
While there’s right the wrong defeating, 
While there’s hope in true hearts beating, 

Truth and Freedom shall not die. 


As it floated long before us, 
Be it ever floating o’er us, 

O’er our land from shore to shore : 
There are freemen yet to wave it, 
Millions who would die to save it— 

Wave it, save it, evermore. 

—Dexter Smith. 


ae 
Quick Wit. 





The New York Times publishes some 
interesting reminiscences of N. P. Willis 
by Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood. Among 
them is a record of a famous repartee. 

It was at a Washington dinner party 
that the hostess wrote these words on a 
card, and sent to her niece at the other 
end of the table. 

‘Don’t flirt so with Nat Willis.’’ 

Meantime she herself was talking 
vivaciously to Mr. Campbell, and Willis 
seized a card and wrote : 

“Dear aunt, don’t attempt my young feelings to 


trammel, 
Nor strain at a Nat while you swallow a camel.” 





-+_+ 


German Paper Cannon. 





Krupp, the great gunmaker, has re- 
cently completed some paper cannon for 
the German army. Their caliber is two 
inches and they are so light, a single 
soldier can carry one. At the same time 
the resistance is greater than that of a 
field piece of steel the same size. It is 
not expected these paper guns will 
replace those of metal. They are merely 
intended for use in portions of the field 
where the taking of metal guns is im- 





practicable. 

















For Over | 60 “Years 
It has Kept Right on 
Curing Catarrh. 


Dr. Marshall’s Aromatic Catarrh Snuff 


has never been equaled for the instant relief and 
permanent cure of Catarrh, Colds in the Head, 
and the attendant Headache, Deafness, and re- 
stores Lost Sense of Smell. Immediate relief 
guaranteed. Use before retiring at night until all 
symptoms disappear. 
OUR FRIENDS SAY: 
“T would not be without Marshall's Ca- 
tarrh Snuff if it costs $15 per bottle.” 
J. H. Brown, Cleveland, Ohio. 
“T have sold Marshall’s Gatarrh Snuff 
for forty years and can truthfully say that no 
other remedy has given such universal satisfac- 
tion, W. M. HEFFERMAN, Druggist, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
One party writes :—‘‘T was deaf for ten years and 
had no sense ofsmell for six years. It cured me.” 
Another writes:—“I suffered with catarrh for 
seven years, and tried many remedies but received 
no relief until I bought a bottle of Marshall's 
Catarrh Snuff. It cured me completely in 
two or three weeks.” 
Ask Your Dealer For It. 
Refuse all substitutes. Price, 25 cents. All 
druggists, or by mail postpaid. Try a bottie. 
Circulars free. 


F. C. KEITH, 


Mention Normal Instructor. 
























(Mnfr.) Cleveland, Ohio. 
“PUBLIC SQUARE” 
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Speakers and Dialogue Books. 


aaa 9... 


list of SP 6 A ary 
0} eces for 

to fifteen years. 25 cts, " 

Primary Speaker—Contains one hundred and 
— selections suitable for primary pupils. 


The in School Entertainments—You 
should own one, 25 cts, 
Pitchard’s Choice 25 dialogues, origi 
nal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 
Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most reci- 
tations and readings of the day. pages, 
paper covers. Price 25 cts. 
and for Wee Tots—Comprises 
a variety of short speeches and dialoguessuit- 
able for children from three to ten years old, 
“The best of the kind published.” ‘25 cts. 


Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches for 
- Young F: ““By far the most complete book 


of the ever published.” 160 pages. 25c. 

Castie’s School Entertainment—Has Recitations: 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Class Exercises, etc. 
192 pages. 30 cts. 

Acme Declamation Book—Probably contains a 

larger number of good selections in prose and 

poesy than can be found in any othersimilar 
k, Suitable for all grades. 30 cts, 
Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee Ones. Con- 
tag ps - = ney ne age fifty e~ 
eces, of only a few lines e n 
ihe simples¢ th e. 25 cts. 

Child’s Own Speaker—By E.C. & L. J. Rook. A 
collection of Recitations, Motion Songs, Con- 
cert pieces, Dialogues and Tableaux. For 
children of six years. 25cts, - 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of Recitations 
and Readings, mostly in verse. For children 
of nine years, 25 cts. 

Young People’s er—By E.C. & L. J. Rook: 
Omaprises recitations for the different Holi- 
days, Temperance Pieces, Patriotic § es, 
ete. For children of twelve years. cts. 

Young Folks’ Recitations—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. An excellent collection of recita- 
tions adapted to the various needs of young 

ple’s entertainments, For children of fif- 
m years. 25 cents. 

Humerous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. Ali the dialogues are bright and 
taking, and sure to prove most successful in 
their presentation. They can be given on 
any ordina: stage or platform, and require 
nothing cult in the wayof costumes. 30 


cts. 
Young Folk’s Dialogues—By Charles C. Shoe- 
maker, Everything specially written for this 


volume, Oneofthe best dialogue books in- 
print. For children of fifteen years. 25 cts, 


Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Humor 
ous Readings—A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections, compiled by the cele- 
brated humorist, James 8. Burdett. 25 cts. 


Little People's Dialogues.—By Clara J. Denton. 
All new and original, Everything bright and 
fresh, and arranged for special days and sea- 
sons, as well as general occasions. For chil- 
dren of ten years. 25 cts. 

Rowton’s Comuicte Debator—Contains debates, 
outlines of debates and questions for discuss- 
ion, In addition to these are a large collec- 
tion of debatable questions, The authorities 
to be referred to for information being given 
at the close of every debate throughout the 
the work, makes it fhe most complete work on 
the subject ever published. Boards, 50 cts. 

Casey’s Popular Recitations, Funny Stories and 
Comic ngs—Containing 81 Selections, many 
of which have never before aypesees in print, 
“Without question the best k for profes. 
sional or amateur recitals.’’ 200 pages. 25 cts 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—A large collection 

two, three and four-part pieces of aspirited 
fully freed of the extray- 


ce whi many school 

pieces, 25 cts. 
Choice Dialogues.—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
This is doubtless the best all-round dialogue 


book in print, being adapted as it is to the 
pa Bad oe or Day-school, to public and 
private ee, and to young people 
c 
mments For Young People.—Com- 
of a number of o 


al and simple 
plays, short comedies, and other attractive 
entertainments, all easily produced, and sure 
of success, 25 cts. 
Drills and [arches.—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Everything apecenty, prepared for this volume 
Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill and March, 
Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 
New Tatbourine Drill, etc. 25 cts, 





Young Folks’ Entertainments.—By E. C. & L. 8. 
Rook. Contains Motion Songs,Concert Pieces, 
Pantomines, Tambourine and Fan Drills, 
Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Social Readings R An 
excellent collection of pieces cove: a wide 
range of ey lotic, Pathetic, and 
Humorous. Pages. 25 cents. 

Dialogues and Wee Prices.—Containi 
a large number of tiny articles in prose ant 
rhyme expressly for the use of the smallest 
readers and speakers. 200 Pages, 25 cents. 

Prescott’s Plain Rprtegeene—Contains a@ great 
number of superior dialogues on various sub- 
jects. ye for use in Schoot, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments and elsewhere. 200 
Pages. 25 cents. 

Dewitt’s School Exhibitions—Arranged_for 
in either day or Sunday schools on holid “4 
and special occasions. Comprises a varie 
of Songs, Choruses, tions, Declamations, 
Tableaux, etc., with full instructions for 
successfully conducting such entertainments. 
200 Pages. 25 cents, 

Webster’s Little Folks’ Septic a 
large selection of excellent pieces suitable 
for pupils from eight to 14 years old. 200 
Pages. 25cents. ~ 





use 
) 


*g ** ** Dialogues—A very choice 
collection of most excellent dialogues, man 


of which were written by a teacher of muc 
experience and_ practically in school 
exhi — with perfect success. 200 

cen 


Webster’s Progressive Speaker—Just the fring 
needed in the higher classes in school an 
for church and other entertainments. 200 
pages. 25 cents. é 


Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Contains a large 
number of choice selections suitable for in- 
termediate pupils, 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large 
number of Readings, Recitations, Disloguee, 
ete., selected from the most celebrai 

Seaieh UF cory cosstalty goupenell quency 

y very carefully pre prefa: 
remarks—histori 

structive. Also contains ions as to 

stage arrangements, making costumes, scen- 

ery, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


TMacaulay’s Dialogues for Little Folks—Contains 
alarge number of interesting and spirited 
dialogues on various subjects for from two to 
twenty children. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing near- 
ly 100 of the finest dialogues requiring from 
two » fifteen characters each. 200 pages, 25 

cen 


Prescott’s Standard Recitations—Gathered with 
great care from the best English and Ameri- 
can specimens of first class pieces for school 
and other entertainments. 200 pages, 25 
cents, 

Macaulay's" Dialogues For Young People— 
These treat various subjects cmt indifferent 
styles. Theyare ially adapted forschool 
entertainments, Holiday meetings, ver- 
saries, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—Consists of 
a large variety of excellent selecti many 
of which were selected by the compiler for 

his own use in giving entertainments before 

large audiences. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


*s Para Reciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces com- 
rising prose and poetry. Suitable for recita- 
ons and declamations by the higher class 

of pupils. 200 pages, 25 cen 
Prescott’s Drawing-room Recitations—A fine 
selection of t c, comic, and dialectic pieces 
well adapted for reciting before any audience, 

200 pages, 25 cents. 


Webster’s Reciter on Elocution Made Easy—This 
work gives in addition to a t variety of 
excellent selections fifteen full page illustra- 
tions plainly showing the proper attitude of 
the figure in speaking. 200 pages, 25 cents, 

Choice Dialect.—For Readings and Recitations, 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. One ofthe best 
and most popular humorous recitation books 
ever published. Contains many ofthe best 
humorous selections in print. cts. 

Choice Dialect.—For Readings and Recitations., 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. Contains selec- 
tions in all dialects, suchas Irish, Scotch 


rn neh, German, Negro, ete, representing ll 
ases of sentiment, the humorous, pathe 
ind dramatic 30 cts. io 


Special: Any five of the 25c books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00 


Teachers Improvement Co., 


Dansville, . - 


New York. 
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When April Comes. 
When April comes, I tell you what, 
The little leaves begin to plot 
And plan and ponder how to bring 
Their greenness to the eyes of Spring. 
’Tis then they say (the cunning elves!) 
“The time has come to show ourselves, 
We must make haste indeed, if we 
Would glorify each bare-boughed tree !’’ 


And straightway they began to sprout, 

Their emerald shoots come peeping out ; 

On every waving branch is seen 

A promise of luxuriant green ; 

The mild, melodious rains descend 

Toquench their thirst; the sun then lends 

His livening largeness, so that they 

May be full grown to greet the May ! 
—— +2 


Our Tree. 





(Four children, each reciting one stanza.) 


Into the sunbeams’ keeping— 
The mellow sunbeams bright, 
We give our tree to nourished be, 

By the warm, life-giving light. 


The gentle breezes, tender, 
That rustle the tree-tops high, 

Will whisper to it, how stately 
It may be in the bye-and-bye. 


And the rain and the dew will moisten 
And freshen the rootlets slight, 
And we soon shall see in our spreading 
tree, 
A rare and beauteous sight. 


And the birds will seek its shelter,— 

- How glad we then shall be 

That on Arbor Day in the joyous May 
We planted a fair young tree. 


All, 
Let us then rejoice and sing 
That in the gladsome spring,— 
The springtime of our lives and of the 
year,— 
We have marked again the day 
Which we welcome every May 
And have planted thus a tender sapling 
here. 
—Jennie D. Moore. 


~+@—o 
Mrs. Wasp and Mrs. Bee. 








Said Mrs. Wasp to Mrs. Bee: 
‘Will you a favor do me? 

There’s something I can’t understand ; 
Please ma’am explain it to me. 


‘(Why do men build you a house, 
And coax you to go in it, 

While me, your cousin, they’ll not Jet 
Stay near them for a minute? 


“T have a sting, I do confess, 
And should not like to lose it ; 

But so have you, and when your vexed 
I’m very sure you use it..”” 


‘‘Well,’’ said the Bee, ‘‘to you, no doubt, | 
It does seem rather funny ; 
But people soon forget the sting 
Of those who give them honey.” 
—American Bee Journal. 





* o 
Drunkenness is a Disease. 
Will send free Book of Particulars how to cure 
“Drunkenness or the Liquor Habit,” with or with- 
out the moor ee of the patient. Ad 
No, 489 Race St, oO. 


DR. J. W. 





Hunter’s Book on the 
Lungs. 


Dr. 





PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, 

A little book published by Dr. Robert 
Hunter, of 117 West 45th Street, New 
York, gives all the latest discoveries and 
improvements of the theory and treat- 
ment of Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
and Consumption, fully explaining their 
differences and their cure by medicated 
air inhalations. 

Dr. Hunter was the father and founder 
of the local treatment of the lungs by 
antiseptic medicated air inhalations, the 
inventor of the first inhaling instruments 
ever employed for the cure of lung 
diseases, and the discoverer of the only 
germicide that. cures Consumption by 
destroying the baccilli of tuberculosis in 
the lungs of the patient. His treatment 
consists of healing and cleansing balms 
applied to the lungs three times a day by 
his inhaling instruments, the application 
of antiseptic oils to the chest, which sur- 
round the body witha zone of medicated 
air, and filling the chamber in which the 
patient sleeps with antiseptic vapors, 
thus keeping up a curative action on the 
lungs day and night. , 

No other treatment in the world is so 
direct, common-sense, and successful. 

Mrs. Milford Jones says: It gives me 
pleasure to give all the information I can 
concerning Dr. Hunter and his treat- 
ment. 

Ican truly say that with God’s bless- 
ing I am a living witness of its power to 
cure. 

My disease was of nearly three years’ 
standing ; I had been treated by seven 
different doctors, all pronouncing m 
case very serious and some _ hopeless. } 
heard of Dr Hunter and called on him as 
my last hope. He stated my cace very 
clearly, saying there was a cavity in my 
right lung, which to me looked ver 
dark. He told me hecould cure me if i 
had patience and would be faithful in 
the treatment, but that it would take a 
long time. 

Iam now able to do my housework 
and work in the store. My friends can 
scarcely believe it possible for me to 
look and be so well, for they had ex- 
pected to bury me long ago. 

I firmly believe if you are in a curable 
condition at all, Dr. Hunter can do it. 
I feel much interested in all sufferers of 
such a terrible disease. May God bless 
Dr. Hunter’s treatment to your cure. 
Your unknown, but sympathetic friend, 

MRS. MILFORD JONES, 
Dover, Morris Co., N. J. 

Dr. Hunter’s Book contains many 
similar letters from prominent people 
who have been successfully treated. It 
will be sent free to Norma. Instructor 
readers by addressing him at 117 West 
45th Street, New York. 
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Is the most prevalent of diseases. Itisa lo > 
cal ailment of the mucous membrane aswell > 
as constitutional and 


H CAN BE 
eradicated by proper treatment. Dr. Sykes 
$ cured himself in 1870 and the treatment has 


CURED 


$ thousands since, and by using Dr. Syk = 
a ey od for Catarrh will cure you. Bond 
for the on Cai ever publish 

Mailed free. = ~ 


DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO., 7 
Station B, Chicago. 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 





















quickly learn to cut and make 


any garment, in an le, 


) ohn measure, for “Ladies, 


io selves acknowledged. The withdrawal 





. O. Box 1863, 


to 


1 expert dressmakers owe 
their success 4% the Moody System. Agents Wanted. 
Moody & Co., P. Cincinnati, O. 


* | Inman, in his book, the “Old Santa Fe 





8 Models, 
Frakes, 09. $9.75 to 
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@SEND FOR A BICYCLE 

















‘Bicycles 


—New York-Herald. 


® chainless wheel is simplicity itself.” 
2 —Boston Journal. 


# ment.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 


© series of successes.” 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


“Tt will run longer with a single 
turn of the cranks than the easiest 
running wheel now in use.”’ 


: 
‘ 
: —Philadelphia Press. 
: 
: 


**All the driving mechanism is en- 
closed, so that it is impossible for 
® dust to get in he bearings.” 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


2» The wheel runs smoothly, easily 
f and is admirable in up grade work. 
s It’s a beauty and no mistake.” 

‘3 —Butialo Commercial. 

s% ‘It costs more, to be sure, but 
then good things always come high.” 
& —LEvening Gazette, Haverhill. Mass. 





“The wheel is a model of grace 
® and beauty.’’—Baltimore American. 
g “Finest bicycle ever made and 
® easiest to propel.’’—New York Press. 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


¥ Gun, free from any Columbia dealer, or 
os by mail for one 2-cent stamp. 


When cittenss Pika, INSTRUCTOR, 


¥ BRELES ‘ 
® | after, when I made the acquaintance of 


% | man, the very opposite type of what my 
* | childish brain had created. 


‘Chainless: 


§ page illustration of a scene in a forest. 
| In the foreground stood a gigantic figure 
¢ | dressed in the traditional buckskin. 


*® ‘Viewed from whatever stand- < 
~ point, the new wheel represents the ¢ 
® highest form of bicycle develop- 


® “The factory that has turned out & 
® this novelty is more than twice as 4 
4 large as any bicycle establishment 
*® in existence, and for twenty-one ¥ 
# years has achieved one unbroken § 
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No Recollection of It. 


One of the most noted of the hardy 
Western frontiersmen was Kit Carson,to 
whom, with Daniel Boone, belongs the 
credit of having always dealt fairly with 
the various Indian tribes, as they them- 


of Carson by the government was the 
cause of a great war. Capt. Henry 


Trail,’ relates an amusing incident of 
the gallant pioneer. 
My own conception of Kit Carson, asa 


nm . . 
eng to guregenia."¥ ment. Free use | child, was that he was ten feet high,that 


a Bicycle” and sake 


EEK—4 high 
{slightly st shopworn], slate 
rings A eel,” »” a souvenir 
y book of art, FREE for Sten while they last. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., 286 Ave. M, CHICAGO. 


it would have required the strength of 
two men to lift his rifle, that he usually 
drank a river dry and picked the carcass 
of a whole buffalo clean as easily asa 
lady does the wing of aquail. Years 


the foremost frontiersman, I found him 
a delicate, reticent, undersized, wiry 


One day, while Kit was at the fort, I 
came across a periodical that had a full- 


On one arm rested an immense rifle ; 


“Tt has a clean-cut symmetrical 4 his other arm was around the waist of 


a look that pleases the eye, and com- & the conventional female of such sensa- 
pared to which a chain wheel seems & 
® to be encumbered and complicated.” ¥ 
4 @, | by the hero in the impossible attire, in 
= . $ defence of the preposterous female. The 

The construction of the new %| lesend stated how this had been effected 


= | by Kit Carson. 


tional journals, while in front, halfa 
dozen Indians lay prone, evidently slain 


I handed it to Kit. He wiped his 
spectacles, studied the picture intently 
for a few seconds and then said: 

“Gentlemen, that thar may be true, 
but I haint got no recollection of it !’’ 


+o 


Mules Won’trun Over Children. 





Touching the protest we occasionally 
hear against the dangerous practice of 
driving loose mules through the streets, 
it may be well to assure the timorous 
that there is no possible danger of a 
mule running over a ehild. You may 
set a baby in the middle of Marietta 
street and drive a thousand mules at a 
wild gallop through it and not one would 
hurt the baby. Itis well enough to give 
a mule’s heels a wide berth, but no one 
ever heard of a child or man being run 
over by one. You could not drive a 
mule over a child.—Atlanta Constitution. 





o> ad 


The appointment is announced of 
Frank M. McMurry, Ph. D., hitherto the 
Dean of the rail of Pedagogy of the 
University of Buffalo, to the Chair of 
Theory and Practice of Teaching at the 
Teachers College of New York, recently 
incorporated in the educational system 
of Columbia University. Professor Mc- 
Murry is a recognized authority on edu- 
cational methods in this country and 

abroad, and is considered our best expo- 
nent of the practical needs of teaching 
The_resignation of Prof. McMurry from 
| the University of Buffalo means the prac- 
tical absorption of the Ruffalo School of 





BEPSESHSHESS Pedagogy into the Teachers College of 


| Columbia University. 
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DENTISTS OF NS 10N 
have rt ded Sozodont; all leading Drug- 
70 PRESERVE, gists sell it. If unable to obtain it from your THE TEETH. 
Druggist, send 75 cents, the regular retail price, 
for complete package (large bottle of liquid Sozo- 
dont and box of Sozodont Powder) by express or 
mail, carriage prepaid in the U. S. or Canada; or 
same and 4-0z. cake of Sozoderma Soap (for the 
complexion) for $1. Address, HALL & RUCKEL, 
Proprietors, 215 Washington St., New York City, 


YOU CAN OBTAIN 


and EARN Dinner Sets, Watches, Ladies’ 
Waterproofs, Sewing Machines, Bicycles 
and Hundreds of other Premiums by devot- 
ing a few hours’ work selling our Coffee, Tea, 
Spices, Baking Powder, Complexion Soap, 
Boudoir Packages, Perfumes, Extracts, etc. 





































































DINNER SET Ne. 67. We IMPORT our goods and sell direct to 
With $18.00 Worth. consumer with one small profit. 


STRICTLY PURE, HONEST GOODS. 
Special Inducements for 1898. — 


be pleased t il YOU our 170-page illustrated Premium List with 
Pri A, Fg w E PAY FREIGHT und allow time to deliver goods before Fully Varraned 
ine 1 t with ord With $50 Worth. 
paying for them when not convenient to send payment with order. 


LONDON TEA COMPANY, 181 Congress St., BOSTON, MASS. 





Wluste for the School, 


iy Werry Melodies. a 


(Worps AnD Music.) Every school should have music and every 
pupil of suitable age should have a Singing Book. You, as a. teacher, 
will be looked upon as a leader in the matter. If you have not suitable 
singing books for the school, you will be expected to select such. Can 
you do better than adopt Merry Melodies? It is excellent! It is cheap! 
We claim it to be the best! We have arranged fora large edition printed 
expressly for our patrons and can furnish them at the very lowest prices. 
The regular price is 15c. each or $1.65 per dozen. We furnish them as 


follows: Single copy 15 cents. 


One Dozen - - - $1.44 Postage 13 cts. extra. 
Two ‘a4 io a _ - 9. 65 cc 26 ia c 
Three ‘‘ - - « ‘ 3.85 “c 89 ¢“< “< 
Four ‘‘ - 5.00 “< 52 7; 






TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


SKE 


ENNEN'S 


The only Talcum powder 
with a National reputation, 
asa perfect toilet requisite 
for infants and adults. This 
rade mark on box is aguar- 
antee ofabsolute pur‘ty. “A 
little higher in price but there 
is a reason for it.” Take no sub- 
stitutes which are liable to do 
harm. For sale everywhere or mailed on receipt of 25c. 
(Freesample) GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
Broad St., Newark, N J. 





Easy to make sellin 
Automatic Coo 


ene 


ay to agent 
in one town. rite (P. °. “1 
RIDGE MFG. CO., Ralti 








life-size portrait of 
wOULD You ACCEPT self or friends, and s' y 
work ? ($6 to $12 weekly). 
ay. close stamp ae. reply. Views of Boston 
ieee. “Office. Boston Art School, 33 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 
AT ONCE. 


Agents who desire a profitable line of goods, which 
are extensively advertised,tocanvass with are wanted 
at once for Dr. Scott’s Celebrated Electric Corsets, 
Brushes, Belts, Safety Razors and other goods. At 
the commissions we give you can make from $1,000 

to $2,000 a year; send atonce for our liberal terms; 
we give exclusive territory and free samples to 
every agent who works for us. 


Geo. A. Scott, » Room 24, 842 Broadway, New York. 


CAMERASS"o%, 


$100 with full in- 
structions for use. Send 
4c in stamps for 100-page 
catalog of everything 








required for making and 

finishing photographs 

complete. All highest 

grade goods at low 

prices, Jas.H.Smith & Co.,L311 Wab.Av.,Chicago, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Trade Agents. 








TEACHERS WANTED! 


Kindergarten; primary; grammar; district; prin- 
cipals; ward; academy; village; special; draw- 
ing; music; art; penmanship; manual training; 
stenogra hy BU ae culture. 


EeIsT! ONE DOLLAR. 


REGISTRATION 
Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Syracuse,N.Y. 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M.Manager. 37 The Hier. 


Have You Catarrh ? 


There is one remedy you can try without danger 
ofhumbug. Send to H. G. Colman, Chemist, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. a trial package of his 
catarrh cure. His only mode of advertising is by 
givingitaway. Postage4cents. Judge for your- 


self. Mention this paper. 
OUR PLAN has lightened the heart of many a 
deserving man. If honest we will 
furnish our staple, year round sellers, Pay when 
sold. No —, full particulars for stamp. 
. T. GRAHAM, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEND YOUR PHOTO 


to us with 25c and receive two Photo Buttons 
made from it. Your photo returned safely. Agents 
wanted, A. SEGNO, Columbus, Ohio. 

















Aerial Medication, discovered by Dr. J. H. 
Moore, Dept. K, Cincinnati, Ohio, is effecting many 
remarkable cures in the most stubborn cases of 
catarrh and deafness. Sufferers will receive full par- 
tuculars by addressing as above. 


WE TRUST YOU. you our line of quick 


sellers. You pay when sold. Good pay and steady 
demand your round. Send stamp for our plan, 
. T. GRAHAM, St. Louis, Mo. 


earn money out ofschool hours 

BOYS AND GIRLS Also give Watches, Bicycles, 
Cameras and other presents. No money required. 
F. L. WASHBURN, 150 Nassau St., New York City. 





If honest we will ship 








AGENTS to handle our Fast-Selling Trick and Joke 
Books, Dialogues, Speakers,Sports, Amuse- 
ments, Fortune Tellers, Letter Writers, Cook Books, 
Recttations, etc. H. Wehman,126 Park Row,New York 





[ff Photozrap hs embossed mounts 24x34. Send rr 
ayn p [tere with 50c and get them. —* 
Sunbeam Photo Co.,813 West Av.,Buffalo,N 





Feeding Elephants. 





Elephants in the Indian army are fed 
twice a day. When meal-time arrives 
they are drawn up in line before a row 
of piles of food. Each animal’s break- 
fast includes ten’ pounds of raw rice, done 
up in five two-pound packages.- The rice 
is wrapped in leaves, and then tied with 
grass. At the command, ‘‘Attention !”’ 
each elephant raises his trunk, and a 
package is thrown into his capacious 
mouth. By this method of feeding nota 
single grain of rice is wasted. 

> 
Easy Fishing with a Live Wire. 





Dore Ogden,a local genius,of Columbus, 
Ind., has invented a fish-catching appar- 
atus which promises to excel all previous 
inventions in that line. A very fine 
wire extends from a battery near the 
fisherman. though the fishing line to the 
hook. The fish are electrocuted the sec- 
ond they touch the instrument. Ina 
test in White River several hundred 
pounds of fish were caught in a few hours. 
—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


Shopping by Mai 
pping by Mail 
It is worth while for a large dry-goods 
house to take the greatest care in filling 
mail orders, for a purchaser once suited 
is sure to send subsequent orders and 
to urge friends to do the same. For 
many years the well-known Brooklyn 
dry-goods house of Journeay & Burnham 
has made a specialty of the mail-order 
department. If you send an order to 
this reliable house by mail it will receive 
the same attention as if you called in 
person. The liberal way in which 
Journeay & Burnham have dealt with 
customers in all sections of the country 
has increased their trade to a large extent. 
Even when goods to the amount of $10 are 
purchased express charges are paid for IIl- 
inois, Indiana, the Carolinas, Ohio, Iowa, 
Michigan and other States. Just write to 
Journeay & Burnham, Dept. M. O., men- 
tion Normat Insrrucror, tell them what 
you want, and samples and prices will 
be mailed you promptly. If you send 
one order you will be sure to send others. 


The Beautiful Life ofFrancesE, Willard 


Published under the auspices and endorsed by the W. 

C. T. U.. The only official book; prepared by Anns 
A. Gordon, for 21 years Miss Willard’s secreta 
beautifully illustrated ; cloth binding only $2,half Mor. 
occo $2.75, De Luxe "75 3 mailed on receipt of price. 
‘Tremendous deman * the greatest selling k of the 
century ; asuperb book ; liberal cominission to agents; 
thousands will be sold. For peg Peet cond 50 cts. for 
complete outfit to-day. JOHN E. HOHAM & 00.. 
Authorized distributors, Chicago, [11 











To at aac our corsets and shoulder 
braces. Noexperience required. Our 
corsets sell themselves. You can soon 
work up a lucrative and steady busi- 
ness. Appoint sub-agents to work 
; a. ou. Write us for full particu- 

ars. ILLIAMSON CORSET AND 
BRACE COMPANY, 1512 and 1514 Locust 


Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
roses and all kinds of shrubery a 


« |ARBOR DA specialty. Write for our prices. 


F. E. CLARK, Dansville, New York. 








Fine trees, ornamental and fruit, 
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The Mackintosh 


Dress Skirt $2.50 


ress Prepaid. Gives absolute 
pan ee rh from rain. Once worn 
wd would not be without one at 
rice, and lose the comfort, 
clean ness and healthfulness they 
ade of rich dark blue or 
lack serge cloth, plaid lining. 
vn lengths $4 to 42 inches. 
Special sizes to order. bi 
Cape to Match $2.50 


worn over any regular waist. 
These garments can be worn seper- 
ately,affording special usefulness, 
or together they give all the pro- 
tection and aval the over-heat- 
ing and heavy weight of a one- 
piece water-proof coat. 

Silk Lined Skirts or Capes 
made to grder at special prices. 
Illustrated ar free. ar @ ‘ant 

LADIES’ SUPPLY CO. 
8118 Forest Ave., B-18, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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The Medicine Bottle 















Would Gather Cobwebs 


if more attention were paid to proper 
life-sustaining food. 

Custom has spread the belief that 

@® white flour is the staff of life, whereas 

#® analysts haye found that it is ae 

e deficient in nutriment. 


Franklin Mills Flour 
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for Men§Women, Girls 
& Boys. Complete line. 

All brand new models. 
$75 ‘Oakwood’ for $32.50' 








g SPINE FLOUR OFTHE c RE EAT No ey in Advance. Seasenien sieaatian 
saves the blood-making element of Ls WRITE £ TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. Juveniles $7.00 to $12.50 
es oe — which tends to build up the +4 Shipped anywhere C.O.D.with privilege to examine. Buy 
-o : direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 
‘ Large Illus. Catalogue Freee CASH BUYERS’ UImON, 
‘ an fe Maine and your orderwe Wil ¥ 162 W. VanBuren Street, B-818, Chicago, Ills. 
see that you are supp: 
Household, Toilet Goods, 
nt The genuine made only by 4 AGENTS inh walers, Medicine, " PERFUMES 
Tr ve Xx. San nes remiums. 
. Franklin Mills Co. ; Lockport, XN. Y. : Terms free Herbene Co. Box 17,Station L, New York 





SOLID STERLING SILVER THIMBLE FREES 
Send 10c. silver or stamps, 
we will send you forone year 
THE AMERICAN HOMESTEAD, 
a bright, month] publica 
tion, regular su yobs owen 
50c. We will also send 
= @ free, a solid Sterling Silv ver 
8 Thimble, useful and beautiful. 
NEWCOMB PUBLISHING CO., 
833 Manhattan Au. Brooklyn,N.Y. 


ONLY $2.50. 


A NEW TREASURE 
FOR THINKING PEOPLE. 


THE 
ISTUDENTS’ 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Compiled by a large corps of experi- 
enced lexicographers under direction 
of JAMES C. FERNALD, editor; 

FRANCIS A. MARCH, aa D., Con- 
sulting Editor - - « 


im “Tt will prove to be the best student’s dictionary 
Sy of the English language in existence.’— William 
Hayes Ward, D. D., Editor of the New York Indepen- 
dent. 


Of Teapproached Value for the Home, Class-room, Office, or Study. 


New from cover to cover with numerous exclusive features, besides being the most ample, comprehensive, 
accurate and authoritative academic dictionary inexistence. Itis the work throughout of specialists, the aim 
having been to produce a modern and convenient handbook of dictionary information covering all depart- 
ments of human knowledge. Its vocabulary and appendix features have never been approached by any 
other simllar work, while the type, paper, and binding are all of the highest quality 


SUPERIORITY PROVED BY COMPARISON. 
“Comparisons may be odious, but when a work of reference is concerned they are 
inevitable.” — The Standard, London, England. 
Vocab. Terms Synonyms Jlustr ditions Antonyms Prepositions Pages 
. “sd 5, 593 1, 225 over 20ee over 1,600 915 
059 ne 704 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
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BICYCLES. 























Students’ Standard = 
Webster's Academic - = - 
Worcester’s New Academic 35,77: 060 266 ed ca 

Boston Herald: ‘“The Students’ eTiition of the Standard, just issued, is to be preferred to all other dic- 
tionaries meant for office or —_ ty and for scholars in high schools and academies. It is quite sufficient 
for the needs of nine readers in ed 

REASONS WHY IT iS "THE MOST PERFECT OF ACADEMIC DICTIONARIES. 

BECAUSE of the marvellous and unexcelled | BECAUSE the definitions are — by spec- 
sc ope and richness of its vocabulary. ialists and are FULL, EXACT and CLEAR. 
BECAUSE it contains thousands of new words | BECAUSE it contains the exclusive feature of 
thousands of synonyms and antonyms. 
BECAUSE the illustrations are copious, tasteful, 
and of a highly definitive character. 
BECAUSE all pronunciations and spellings were 


demanded by the arts, sciences, and philosophy. 
BECAUSE it capitalizes only the words that are 
always so to be written. 

BECAUSE the etymologies are traced back in a 
direct line, avoiding all-guesses or incursionsinto | under the ye yer of the Standard Dictionary 
cognate languages. Comittee of 50 leading educators. 


VALUABLE APPENDIX. The Appendix embraces: Proper Names in Biography, Fiction, History, 
Geography, etc. ; Foreign Words and Phrases in English Literature; Faulty Diction, Disputed Pronuncia- 
tions ; apy oe "Elements, Titles and yg Weights and Measures, Historical Data, Arbitrary Signs and 
mmon and Metric Systems, e 

: ENGLISH CL. LASSICS FEATURE. The meanings of all words used in the sixty 
volumes of English Classics which were selected by the Commission of Colleges for Study preparatory to 
admission to the leading colleges and universities have been incorporated in.this dictionary. 

SEND FOR IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING PROSPECTUS, 


Large 8 vo., Heavy Cloth, Leather Back Petes $2. 0; tage paid. Dennison Thumb Index to 
order, soc extra, ‘ : ? Gow, Snion Square, New York. 
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po yeur — home — 
n ng our other 
work. x Mew. original and in- 
teresting course 


TAUGHT BY 
MAIL. 


economical and 
=. $15) oan 
instal- 










Inatitut, 





National Cor d 
44 Second National Bank Bldg, 
(ine.) Washington, D. C, 


EARN A BICYCLE wei 


ATCH selling our Toilet Soa 
yeu friends and neighbors. Il) + 
6 list of Cameras, 
Seek, inner Sets, Furniture, etc, 
mailed free. No money in advance, 
Chicago 


wson&Co.,90 State St. 


we Want a Man in every city and township to 
look after our business. Steady work and liberal 
y the year round. Places for a few bg wage Don’t 

bother to send stamps, but write at on 
J. W. Jones Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


BOYS AND GIRL in eg moments; also 


PO ner oer present to each nd name. No 
= 4 N.I. Staynor & Co., Provi- 
coe . 


LADY AGENTS WANTE 


undersk make an elegant line. 
Send oe A, CRAYTON SKIRT 


Auourn, N. Y. 

RED MOON, I havea supply of 4x6 photo- 
graphs of Red Moon’s camp, the 

famous Cheyenne Chief who fuught Custer on the 

Washita. 1 for15cents or 2 for 25 cents silver or 

stamps. F. J. MCREYNOLDs. Hammon, O. T, 


BUILD YOUR FIRE 











can earn pocket money 





to sell our Sat- 
een “— Moreen 


1 T C0. 








without kindlings by 
by! =. “Economy” 

Kindler ; no atta rt, lasts for years. 
Maliea to any address for en stamps). Agents 
wanted. Phoenix Mfg. Co., Hillsboro, Ills. 


CLASS '9 


gsr PUBLIC ADDRES 
Confidential. mosten 
Bureau, Bo Box D., Station D, Boston, M 


A BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION sor nis 2 


voem ls and Minerals at very low pri 
- FULLER, Lawrence, Kansas. 





Valuable aid rendered students pre- 
« paring for Commencement. Teachers 
SES should write us. 
Literary 
ass. 





pa A.N 


GUITARS 22202222.BANJO 


by figure music, Two | prsemde Soy ire! be 





eee ure Music, 12 ets. Send stamp for big illus- 
rated catalog. E. O. HOW E, 870 Bay State Bldg, CHICAGG- 


wie Lares. trial bottle free 

F mail. Le tape eak for itself. 

SEs ) HALL CHEMICAL 00. EST PHILA., Pa, 
Marriage Certificates, Memorials, Lord’s Prayer, Life 


of Christ, Ten Commandments. each; nine ar 
Agents wanted. Cat. free. J. Lee, Omaha Bldg.Chi cago 











Make Ice Cream in 30 seconds; don’t work 30 
minutes. Get the Polar Star Freezer; simple, 
convenient, economical. Agents wanted. Write for 
circulars. POLAR STAR Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EACHERS- and others—in poor health from from 
any Cause can learn of a successful self-cure by 
writing OX ELIC, 979 Washington Ave., New 
York. No belt,faith cure or medicine whatever. 


SEND US any Cabinet Photo and get 12 beautiful 

Miniatures for only 27c postpaid. Sam- 
ple2cents. EXCELSIOR PHOTO Co., Palmer, Mass, 
AUTHORS We want your stories, poems, and 
book MSS. Best prices; inclose stamp. 


Authors and Writers Union, Chicago, Ill. 











Recitations and Readings bound in pa- 
pers mailed to any address for 35 cents in 
stamps. Address J. S. Ogilvie,60 Rose St., New York. 


PHEeYSPECTACLES sts 
} \ Chicago, Ill, 


wanted. COULTER OPTICAL CO. 


Vertical Writer, S25omeentca Sampiee se 


recommended, Samples 4c. 
Bergman Pen Co., Fort Madison, Iowa. 


Occult, Medical and Setencific. 
Send stamp for illustrated catalog. 
HUNTER PUB. CO., Holyoke. Mass, 

















WRITERS WANTED $25 Golitge Tima, 0: 
for distributing CIRCULARS. Enclose 4c. 


Excision Apv. » 213 W. 125 &t., N. ¥. City. 


$62100 
a 
oe 


Custom Shoes. Finest leather i in the w orld. 
to agents. Welcome, Shoemaker, Burlington, V 


Agents Wanted. Free sample. One teacher 
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| Unparalleled Offer to Join the 
Encyclopedia Britannica . Club 


To be Made up of Readers of the Normal Instructor. 
















































PPP PP PPP PPD PDD ALLL LL title in the work and 
» give all the knowledge 4 
aaa 2 SPECIAL ee NofS ENTIRE Sef DELIVERED 3} in new oF Fecent $ 
concerning ringing 
2 is Grea ork to be Sold a ; ON PAYMENT information * q $ 
§ $25.00 PER SET.? Down to Mch. 1,98 $ 
? = . OF $2 OO ONLY It will contain also 3 
= . 
$ With a SPECIAL DISCOUNT To Club Members 50 NEW MAPS 3 
ine he new Gov- 
; Ordering Within 30 Days. |? BALANCE PAYABLE $2.00 A MONTH. $$ cide ieee icion 
PPPPPPLPPPPLPLPLPPPPPPS PPPLPLPLP PPS SSS > dike and Hawaii. Thus @ 
vith rSupplemental 
ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE. NO RISK The set may be returned to us any time withIn 10days, ¢ volumestheBr Sanction 
This Edition will contain every one of the 8,000 illustrations, 700 1 if not satisfactory, and the money will be returned. becomes the latest as @ 
maps, and 25,000 articles found in the original, and ‘vhile at less NOW and take advantage of this splendid chance to secure ? well as the greatest. ® 
than one-third the price, it will be Essentially Equal to the Origi- JOIN this unrivalled fund of universal knowledge. ¢ 
gg ry Diaiibiven been eieeet sheath cles ond analy Sign this application or write for fuller particulars. BINDING. ° 
a . This set will have ,_% 
edge and literature inthe world, and’ stand ready’ to answer | HENRY G. ALLEN & CO.. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. FR. yy | 
every question on physics, histor litics, trade, an, eography. Gentlemen: I desire to join the Encyclopedia Britannica | durable* bindings that @ 
hilosoy hy, etc., te furnish the latest informati tion on ove subject. League of Normal Instructor readers, and enclose $2.00 as initiat | have ever been placed @ 
P Consider the a advantages of a family which has these volumes | Payment. Send full 1 Sayhanee ey and ¥ satisfactory, Iw aera lon the Britannica @ 
over one which has not, or which has a cheap, three or four vol- | “”¢ sé; ong 2p? belli n monthly payments of $2.00, otherwise the | Round in Elegant Silk ® 
ume, unreliable, so-called cyclopedia. When information is | ”"Y Tow tome, Cloth, and printed upon @ 
wanted by parents or children, here it is close at hand, and above fine quality of book pa-@ 
all it is reliable. The members of the family become accustomed | per. We shall alsoissue @ 
to refer to its pages ; in a few years they possess a fund of knowl- | it in more expensive > 
edge worth many times the price of the work. styles but w ve ® special »¢ 
liscount to Club mem- 
TO CANADIAN READERS. This Edition will not be affected by the Copyright Law, but can legally be sent into Canada. ore’ “ 3 
-HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. ¢ 
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Allen Reprint of 
this famous work will 
| be supplied with a 


New Complete 

Appendix Volume 4 
in addition to our ex- 
haustive American 4 
Supplement. This 
Appendix Volume will @ 
take every important @ 
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ONLY ONE WAY. 


Purchase Direct at Factory Cost from the Onl 





Firm of Actual Manufacturers of High Gra 
Pianos and Organs who sell Direct to the Uensral 
Public Exclusively. All Protits saved to the 





THERMAL BATH 


m 
ple of 
sent ree, 

Cabinets sent > 
on trial. Sure 
to please. 
Bath room ‘ 


Hy 
a 
puipepur 
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Purchaser. 
back of every CORNISH AME 


A REMARKABLE PROPOSITIO 


NO and ORGAN, 
Entirely New 
Catalogue— 





>= — 

Price, $3.50 to $1.00. = and sanitar- 
ium combined. The Ladies’ Friend. Gives 
Youth and Vigor. Cures Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, LaGrippe, Colds, Liver and Kidney 
Trouble. Makes Clear Skin and Soothes the 
nerves. 


Special Rates to Teachers. 


Our interesting books, ‘Power of Heat” and ‘ 
“Health and Beauty,” sent free for a few days. ‘ 


pwwwwveww. 


Good Salary and Liberal Commission to 
Good Agents. 


Send your address at once, you will not re- 


~~ . 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO., 
913 A, Summit St., TOLEDO. 0. aes 


a nal 














earned $700 in 1898. ‘Factory,’ P. O. 1371, New York. 





Send on a postal card 
Post Office and Count 
and we mail, at our ri- 
hand enameled, Gold 
Fo ratez soos amona triads. 
. hen sold a send our money 
and we send, charges paid,an 
4 open ‘a Stom-winding, 
old Plated, fine timekee 
ne Watch and Chain or A r 
iffe and 1000Shots, or you may 
keep halfthe money instead ofa 
present. Say you will return 
if What you do notsell. Write full 
ff name—Mr., Miss or Mrs.—so we 
n tell whether we are doin 
business with alady orgent. Ad- 
BIN 


N. YY. T. 
522 E.116th St., New Yors 








Egyptian Choir at Early Temple Service,” is the subject of the a 
beautiful colored art frontispiece 
celebrated CORNISH AMERICA 
picture was designed and painted exclusively for us by an eminent artist 
and has been reproduced in the origiual colors, 
complete description of over 50 styles of Pianos and Organs, together with 
prices and terms of sale. 
on application, postage paid. All you have to do is to mention this paper 
and write for it to-dsy. Remember, our vast business continues on the old 


resented with our new catalogue of the 
Pianos aud Orgaus. This interesting 


The catalogue contains a 


It will be sent to all intending purchasers FREB 


is—pianos and organs at wholesale cost, direct from factory to family; 


0 agents’, music stores’ or middlemen’s profits to pay. 
of a CORNISH AMERICAN Piano or Organ pays only for what he buys, 


na °° 


Mshed Pioneer House. Don 


The purchaser ¢ 


DAYS’ TRIAL IN YOUR OWN HOME, 
CASH OR EASY INSTALLMENTS. 


“1 


Hid Amy qimy,! 4 


any CORNIS 

$20 on the It pres 
buy a CORN 
Owing 


draw this 5 
atany time. 
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One Million ellare Prcenal Guarantee at the 


‘ ay om =a 


) that a prompt response to | 
this advertisement will se- 
cure a DISCOUNT OF $10 


ZLIUM MOA NZHM W3d¥d NOILNIM 


hoops for ree of our — 4 


¢o-partnership plan by which any- 


One can easily obtain a CORNISH 
Piano or Organ for nothing 
explanation with every catalogue. 


Full 





on the list prices as quoted 
in our 1898 a = 


to the very 
margin this leaves for manu- 
facturing we are obliged to 
reserve the right to with- 


REFERENCE 


any bank, or any of the multitude 
of patrons who have purch 
mililons of dollars worth of ory 
ments from us during the 
years. Our new book, “The ate 
the People,” containing a thousand 
recent refereuces, sent FREE, 
Don’t fail to write at once. 


Our bank, 
s your bank, 








+ Weare not connected with 
thods. Thisis the Old Estab- 








i of o} 
Tnis ie th peetaanes write to. 


CORNISH & cO., D. Csmrn cnc, Washin ton, N 


Established nearly 50 years. 
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GEN-PEP-KO 
GEN-PEP-KO 


eves DIAMONDS 


Fragrant, Aromatic Breath Perfume. 


Sample package by mail on receipt of 5 cts. 
THE DIAAONDS GOZAKPANY, 
59-61 WEST AVE. ROCHESTER N. Y. 


COSTS NOTHING 


but the asking to get our new 
1888 CATALOGUE of either 


ORCANS 
‘A larger number of styles to select from 


than any other company in the world. 


THE SECRET OF WEALTH IS TO BUY RIGHT 
manufacturer and 
















ore nee 





ORCAN on PIANO 


~at wholesale. pri aby you every 
penny usually pocke' by agente amas dealers. 








on an $20 on a 





Thirty da trial.’ No money in advance fe 
delivery at ke, depot ins: Our new dud tat 
certificate shows you how to get fl Organ or 
Piano for littie or nothing. ur Cat- 
alogue costs you nothing, and will positively 
save you Tmone. y's 


PIANOS, *155%° UP 











ORGANS, $25 up 


We furnish Ln le Piano a 
$10 hard-wood Piano Chair free. 
also Plush Scarf and si0w worth of 
the latest rg mis oy 
with its one ty 

~ 4. A on j A 
ables us to sell you a h: 
instrument at a figure much low 
oo any other company in the 
wor 


Incorporated for 50 years 


| We Lead, Others Follew 
BEETHOVEN 
PIANO and ORGAN 
COMPANY 


Box 668, Washington, N. J. 
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HOW IT CAN é FULL PARTICULARS AND 
BE OBTAINED. TRIAL PACKAGE PRE. 
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eters charm of Your young years 


Fuss rondertal waters ar jst the preparation 
Dimes cone mitre atm of mature a's Dis eae ee Bed 
escription in an 


pasa ‘aniain cuveliga, 


| Soe ae Drug Co. - 2 iy st aie 





A Boy’s Vocabulary. 


Many things that are not so,are taught 
in public schools. I have a friend at 
whose hospitable board I often dine. At 
table the other night his son, a bright 
boy in his early teens, told his father 
that his teacher had told him that his 
vocabulary did not exceed six hundred 
words. The father asked my opinion. 
I suggested that we try nouns to begin 
with, and asked the boy what he knew 
about a cat-boat. He said he knew all 
about it. Then I asked him to tell me 
some of the things connected with it. 
He spoke of sail and mast and rudder, 
tiller, bow,stern,and several other things. 
Then I suggested keel and gunwale,deck, 
cock-pit. All these he knew, and they 
gave him a new start. Block and rope, 
knot, splice, anchor, bucket, sponge,and 
a lot of others came to his mind. We 
counted up three or four score, nouns 
only. Then we started on the human 
body. Legs, arms, hands, knees,—all 
these were obvious. I started him on 
the face. Mouth, eyes ears, nose, fore- 
head. Then we went into particulars. 
Lips and gums and teeth and eyebrows 
and lids. And then he got thoroughly 
interested, and rattled off half a hundred 
more, ascan any one who will try. Then 
we took the room and the things it con- 
tained. There was noendtoit. ‘My 
son,” said the host, “write out one 
thousand nouns, every one of which you 
know, and know well, take them to your 
teacher, and say that you’ve only begun. 
And, by the way,’’ he added, “‘stick to 
nouns of one syllable. You can do it.’’ 
And he did.—Time and the Hour, 

>> 
Intelligent Bread Selection. 


White flour, although it may be made from the 
finest wheat ever grown, does not and cannot 
make healthful strength-producing bread, be- 
cause it has been robbed of the gluten which is 
the nitrogenized nutritive element that the Al- 
mighty intended and decreed should be the blood- 
making, brain-feeding portion of the wheat-berry. 
Gluten is never white in color, and every house- 
wife should bear in mind the fact that starch, 
which isthe inferior element of wheat, constitutes 
almost the entire bulk of the foolishly fashionable 
white flour that is causing so much lack of devel- 
opment among children, and making so many 
strong adults weak. 

Graham flour, even though it be handled by 
the baker to the queen, cannot make a bread that 
is easy of digestion and nourishing to the body, 
because it always contains a large portion of the 
woody, coarse, and oftentimes dirty outer husk. 

The Franklin Mills Fine Flour of the Entire 
Wheat, originated and made only by the Franklin 
Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y., and which is without 
doubt the purest flour in the world, makes the 
best bread now known to housekeeping or culi- 
nary science, because it contains (reduced to an 
even fineness) all the bone, muscle, brain and 
nerve feeding elements of the wheat kernel, so 
unfortunately lacking in white flour, and is en- 
tirely free from the woody outer husk that makes 
Graham flour sp coarse and so painfully indiges- 
tible. The beautiful light golden brown bread 
made from this flour has a rich, satisfying flavor 
that no other bread can possess, and it has no 
equal among the products of wheat as a natural, 
healthful and strength-building food. The read- 
ers of NoRMAL INsTRUCTOR should write to the 
makers of this flour, mentioning this magazine, 
and secure free of all charge their valuable book~ 
let, which, besides giving much valuable infor- 
mation, will demonstrate the fact that this flour, 
besides being immeasureably the best, is also the 
cheapest flour ever known, and gives more food 
value for the same money than any other flour 
in the world. 




















URPEE’S 


FARM ANNUAL 


FOR 1898. 
The Leading American Seed Catalog. 


The Best Seeds that Grow, at lowest prices pos- 
sible. memate ene Grand, New Novelties 
for 1898, which cannot be had elsewhere. 

This cee hee book of 144 pages is mailed 
free to planters everywhere. Write to-day. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





















oo egy nate en economical, made of fine 
cloth and finished 
alike on both sides. 
Reversible and give 
double service. 


No Laundry Work 
When soiled on both 
eee, es Ten 


= UMane Collars or five pairs 
of cuffs, 25c. Send 6c. in stamps for sample 
collar and pair of cuffs. Name 












eand style. 
Reversiace Coicar Co., Dept. H, Boston. 











A MONEY MAKER. exrenrainer, 


"The NEW GRAPHOPHONK TALKING MA. 
‘HINES DOWN TO $10.00. All the latest 
Musie, Songs, | Speeches or yourown volee, 
gs ofMachine with 
‘automatiespring motor which runs 2 
records with one emg - Hearing 
fa Tubes, Concert Horn, 12 Musical or 
Talking Records, large size Show Bills, 
Admission Tickets, Ete., for$15.2 
An opportunity to make BIG MONE 
EASY by publicentertainmentss ae 
the thing for Church and 
School entertainments. ene can operate them. Send 
for Free Catalogue Caen phones, Records, ete. Or by send- 
~ ONE DOLLAR we will send the — by one. sooo dD. 
subject to ROEBUOK balance payed 
SEARS ROES CK & CO. e-dne) CHIGAGG,ICL 
p Salat bated table. —Rditor,) 


TEACHERS CAN MAKE 


as much in oS time selling The 
Hygienic Vapor Bath Cabi- 
nets as they do all day in the school- 
room. me sell one every hour they 
solicit, and order3 doz, at a time. 
Just think. A luxurious Turkish bath 
at acostofonlty 8c per bath in your 
own room. Mone: eieaied if it fails 
on Rheumatism, Kidney Troubles, or 
Ladies’ ills, etc., etc. Makes a 
Bbeautiful Complexion, “The 
Hygienic” is said to be the only 
fect one made and costsonly $5.00 
Patent on ee pee just allowed. 
Order or write to-day for 32-page book particulars, 
Hygienic Bath Cabinet Co. ® Nashville, Tenn. 


SEND FOR IT! 


66 omPouND OxYGEN—Its Mode ef Action and 
Results.” —is the title of a book ef 200 pages, 

published by Drs. Starkey & Palen, which gives to 

all inquirers full information as to this remarkable 

curative agent, and a record of surprising cures in a 

wide range of chronic cases—many of them after be- 

ing abandoned to die by ot yradadress on 8 

‘Will be mailed free to aur dress on application. 
DRS, STARKE 


1529 Arch St., Phila, F Pa. Room Cc. 
Please mention this paper. 


You WANT S SOAP FREE, pec ea tater 


roduct of ntiseptic, Purely Vegetable 
eaf Toilet Soon 7 FREE, if you po 10 cents 
for regular poc’ ‘et case With 50 leaves. Think of hay- 
ing your own soap in book form. One sheet gives 
such creamy lather and complete wash. If you wish 
to start a profitable business, write foragency. A 
money maker. Get circular with book. Great line 
for teachers. Address, Dept. B., Savonoid 
Mfg. Co., 23 Barclay St., N. WY. 























NEW IMPROVED 
Folding Thermal Vapor —_ oe 
With or without Face 
(protected by 


Rheumatism,Gout, Neural; 
Female Compisints, La Blood, 
Diseases. as fiseh 
fies the complexion. Size 2 S0x1 in folded, sweight 
Tibs. 9 not acloak orsack buta Cabinet sup- 
a galvanized frame. Deseri| Book Free. ?rice Lew. 
‘anted. P. MOLLENKOPP & McCREARY, Toledo, Ohio 


SCHOOL YOURSELF, yoc'staependent. we 


furnish you our line of staple, year round sellers 
You pay when sold. Work spare time. Full partic 
ularsforstamp, D.T, Graham, St. Louis, Me. 
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I asked in musing mood,”’ 
Order, said the law court ; Theseare Imparted by Lor-= 





STEEL WASH wp : - asm 

liable agents (one in each section) to work for us, selling Seamless Steel Baskets, 
Pe tang Ay To emes appreciate the many advantages seamless steel baskets, etc. have 
over the old-fashioned wood affairs, our goods are particularly attractive and our agents have 
very little trouble in selling to nearly every one who has use for a basket—Farmers, Grocers, 
Gas Companies, Coal Dealers, Malsters, Seedsmen, etc. Steel Baskets are pressed from one 
piece of cold rolled sheet steel, without joints or seams of any kind and furnished with malle- 
able handles, They are japanned, tinned or galvanized after being made; can’t leak—“an't 
rust. These baskets may be used for liquids or solids. They are easily cleaned, being pertectly 
smooth inside and out ; weigh but little more than a splint basket and will outlive a dozen of 
the best of them. In order to net our agente, we have decided to give $100 in cash to the 
agent who sells the largest number of baskets before July 1st, 1898. We will also give $100 worth 
of baskets, measures, etc. to the ten agents whose sales are next 
largest. Everybody has an equal and fair show. We sell through 
agents only. Some of our agents are making $18 a week selling our 
goods, This prize offer is made only to new agents who answer this 
advertisement and mention this paper. If you want to know whether 
we are reliable or not, write the publishers or any mercantile gf 
In making your application for the agency and prize offer, send $3 
for sample outfit which includes one galvanized steel bushel basket, 
value, $2.50; one galvanized steel washtub, regular size, value, $1.00 ; 
one van: steel 4 quart measure, value, 60 cents—in all $4.10 for 
$3.00. Every article is useful and can be sold ata profit, You getthe 
agency, you get employment at $3 a day or more, and you may win 
the $100 cash prize. Send to-day, We fillall orders promptly and send 
circulars and wholesale prices so you can go to work at once. Writeus 
for circulars and price list of Feed Cookers. Big money in them for 
live agents, GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR COMPANY 

500 Temple Court, New York City. 











Memorial Edition 


eee 


Unele Tom’s Cabin 


A Tale of Life Among the Lowly, 
By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


the best known woman in the world, with 


Over {00 Half-Tone Illustrations 


from the original drawings by celebrated 
/ artists. Also a sketch of the noted author. 





— THH— 
Wonderful Power of the Book 


Thought, Imagination, Feeling, High 
Moral and Religious Sentiment, and 
Dramatic Power shine in every 
page. 

Ts book has drawn tears from millions of eyes, and touched the deep- 





est sympathies in millions of hearts—richly bound in one large volume, 

7x10 inches, and printed on superior quality of paper. Low in price. 
Agents wanted everywhere fcr this great seller. Extra liberal terms and 
credit. The demand for this edition is tremendous. The only book that 
sells at sight. We teach you how to succeed. Full canvassing outfit and in- 
structions free. Send 20 cents for mailing. Write quick to 


Standard Publishing Company, 


No. 41 North Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Knowledge said the school ; 

Truth, said the wise man ; 
Pleasure, said the fool ; 

Love, said the maiden ; 
Beauty, said the page ;- 

Freedom, said the dreamer ; 
Home, said the sage ; 

Fame, said the soldier ; 
Equity, the seer. 

Spake my heart full sadly : 
“The answer is not here.’’ 

Then within my bosom, 
Softly this I heard : 

‘Each heart holds the secret : 
Kindness is the word.” 

—John Boyle O’ Reilly. 
———___+go 
Sensible Heir. 





A pretty little story is told of a young 
clerk* in a dry-goods shop who has 
recently come into possession of a large 
fortune through the favor of an old 
gentleman distantly related to him. 

The young fellow listened with amaze- 
ment to the news imparted to him by 
hisemployer and the old gentleman’s 
executor one afternoon. 

“I suppose I must not expect your 
services as clerk any longer,’’ said the 
dry-goods merchant, with a smile. ‘I 
shall be sorry to lose you.”’ 

“Oh, I shall stay my month out, of 
course, sir,’’ said the boy promptly. ‘‘I 
shouldn’t want to break my word just 
because I’ve had some money left me.” 
The two older men exchanged glances. 
The money referred to was nearly three 
hundred thousand dollars. 

‘“‘Well,’’ said the lawyer, stroking his 
mouth to conceal his expression, ‘I 
should like an hour of your time between 
ten and four to-morrow, my young 
friend, as it will be necessary for you to 
read and sign some papers.”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said the clerk ; ‘‘I always 
take my lunch at quarter before twelve ; 
T’lltakethat hour for you instead to- 
morrow. IfI eat a good breakfast, I 
can get along all right till six o’clock.”’ 
The two men again exchanged glances 
but neither said a word to spoil the boy’s 
unconsciousness that he was taking his 
good fortune in an unusual way. 
‘Well,’ said the lawyer, when the 
door had closed on the modest heir to 
thousands, ‘‘all I can say is, if that boy 
ever uses his money to anybody’s dis- 
advantage, I miss my guess!’’ And the 
year that has elapsed since then has 
gone to prove the truth of his words. 


<> e —- 
Who Lives Longest. 





Neuville’s table of professional men 
gives the following averages of the length 
of life in 1,000 cases, taken for illustra- 
tion ; clergymen, 66; farmers, 65; teach- 
ers, 59; merchants, 57; lawyers, 54; 
physicians, 52. Kasper’s table shows 
that the percentage in England of those 
who become 70 years old is as follows: 
Clergymen, 42 per cent.; farmers, 40; 





merchants, 33 ; teachers, 27. 





ing’s Fat-Ten-U and 
Corpula. Read the 
Testimony of Miss 
Belle Wayman, aPop- 
ular Teacher, of New 
York, and Alice Porter 
an Actress of Ability 
and Reputation. 


THESE FOODS MAKE FLESH AND 
CURE DEBILITY AND NERVE 
AND BRAIN EXHAUSTION. 


Writing from her home on E, 55th Street, New 
York, Miss Belle Wayman, a successful teacher 
in she Hamilton School, New York, says: 
Lorine & Co., New York, Boston and Chicago. 

Gentlemen :—I gradnally 
grew weak and debilitated 
as the result of hard and 
long protracted work in 
the school room. I lost 
flesh also until I had fallen 
away from a plump and 
pleasing 135 pounds to a 
thin and scrawny 102. I 
tried various remedies 
without avail, and was 
growing steadily worse 
when Dr. Alger prescribed 
Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and 
Corpula Foods. In two 
months these remedies 
cured me of all weakness 
and debility and restored me to my old health 
besides increasing my weight to 138. That was a 
yearago. I have been perfectly well ever since 
and ascribe my permanent recovery and improve- 
ment in appearance entirely to Fat-Ten-U and 
Corpula. Yours truly, 

(Miss) BELLE WAYMAN, 

Alice Porter, of Armstrong and Porter, the PoP. 
ular sketch artists, writes thus from 1853 Walker 
St., Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

MEssrs. LORING & Co., 
42 West 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN :—Upon the recommendation of 
some of my friends I commenced to take, about 
the ist of April, your Fat-Ten-U and Corpula 
Foods, and in 5 weeks since then I have gained 
28 pounds. I am an actress and during the it 
season I have had so much work and extra acting 
to do, beng mj gb the continuous performance 
theatres, that I became worn out and so very thin, 
that I found that I must do something or lose my 
engagement, so began taking your foods with the 
above results. My friendssay, ‘‘How much better 

you look,’”’ and I amso thankful that I can hardly 
nd words to expressit. You have my permiss- 
ion to use this for advertising purposes and if I 
should receive any inquiries I shall be glad to 
answer them. Hoping you will have the same 
success With thousands of others, I remain, 
Yours very truly, ALICE PORTER. 


Fat-Ten-U Tablets $1 a bottle. Liquid Fat-Ten- 
U $1a bottle. Corpula $1 a bottle. WRITTEN 
GUARANTEE to refund the price if Corpula and 
Fat-Ten-U are taken according to directions, 
without good results. THE HENRY MEDICAL 
DISPENSARY (Medical Department of Loring 
«& Co.,) is the largest and best appointed in the 
world. Its physicians are the most skillful, and 
its appliances for the successful treatment of all 
diseases are the most complete and embrace: every 
recent worthy invention for the benefit of suffer- 
ing humanity. Address Loring & Co’s, Medical 
Department, 42 W.22nd St., New York, New York 
or 58 and 60 Wabash Ave., Chicago for free advice 
about thinness or any diseases. 


Letters addressed by ladies to Mrs. Dr. 
Amy M. Henry, who has charge of 
our Woman’s Department, will be 
opened and answered by Mrs. Hen- 

ry or her chief assistant. 


Be sure and write to our Medical Department 
and describe your case if ruptured. Best truss 
and treatment on earth. Send letters and mail, 
express, or C. O. D. orders to Loring & Co., propri- 
etors. Send for free copy of ‘How to Get Plump 
and Rosy.” Mention department number below 
on your envelope when you write. Use only the 
nearest address. 


LORING & CO., Dept. 105, 


58 to 60 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
No. 42 W. 22d St., New York City. 





No. 3 Hamilton PL, Boston, Mass, 
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ent introduce our dn ey illustrated literary and family paper, 
into th of homes where it is not 

= cy we make “the following special and extraordinary 
Upon receipt of only Frenty ave Cents we will send Good 
Literatare for Go Romaining Nine Mouths or 
aes wear (ed to December inclusive), and to each subscriber 
also se’ 





Free and post-paid, Six ‘Lovely Ever- 
Stooniete Roses, as as follows : 

Empress of China, 4 new beste pexpeteal blooming 
climbing pink 


May ber ; 
will nae agrowth 
| of 10 to 16 feet the 
first year, and live 
through the coldest 
winter without pro- 
tection; charming 
for walls, pillars 
and porches, 
Inconstant 

Benuty, the rose 
of many colors; a 
single bush will 
bear at the same 
time flowers of va- 
rious eolors, in- 
cluding orange, yel- 
low, pink, apricot 
and crimeon, 

Marion Din- 
ge the most 
magnificent dark 
crimson rose in ex- 
istence ; a profuse 
&@ very choice variety. 


nm blooms profusely from 





bloomer, and strong, vigoroas grower ; 

Empress Augusta Victoria, @ charming new rose ; 
color, creamy white ; deliciously fragrant ; pointed buds and full 
double flowers ; free bloomer and healthy grower. 

Sunset, « lovely rose, rich golden amber or old gold, tinged 
and shaded with ruddy copper, resembling the tints of a summer 
sunset ; flowers large, full and deliciously perfumed, 

Madame de Watteville, the tulip rose, creamy yel- 
low, widely bordered with bright crimson; a,hardy, vigorous 
grower and profuse bloomer, One of the most charming varieties. 

Bear in mind that we offer, not one, but the entire list of siz lovely 

ing tea roses described above, absolutely free, by mail post- 
paid, if you will send us twenty five cents for GOOD LITERA- 
TURE for the remaining nine months of this year (April to De- 
cember inclusive). You will get the full worth of your money 
in your subscripton to the paper ; the roses are an absolute gift. 
Remember that these are not cheap, common roses, such as you 
see advertised at low prices. Theyare the choicest and most 
famous varieties, and such as are sold at high prices by all the 
leading florists. The roses are grown especially for us by one 
of the largest and most reliable firms of rose growers in the 
United States. Weshall send you strong, healthy, well-rooted 
plants, well packed, by mail, gusranteed to reach you in perfect 
ae and to give absolute satisfaction, GOOD LITERA- 
TU a large and handsome illustrated literary and family 
paper, oe issue comprising from 20 to 24 large 4-column pages, 
including a beautiful cover. It contains Serial and Short Stories 
by the most famous authors, poems, sketches, instructive mixcel- 
lany, Household, Juvenile and Humorous Departments, etc. You 
will be delighted with it, and the six lovely roses are worth many 
times the price of subscription. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed or 
money —— bay! is a special offer by a well-known and relia- 
ble lishi lished over twenty-two years ; we refer 
to the Mercantile At Agencies and to all leading newspapers ar to onr 
responsibility. Address: FF, Mi. LUPTON, Publisher, 
23, 25 and 27 City Hall Place, New York. 








Beautiful Fine Black Brillian 


EXPRESS PREPAID. 


5/98 





actually worth $4.00, but to 

introduce our New Ladies’ ” fi 
ng Department we will ft } iB, 

make to order without extra 

cost thisBeautiful Brocaded 

Brilliantine Dress Skirt 

on receipt of only 

Latest model, 


a. that keep 
the shape and gives 
skirt the fashion- 
able hang. Give 
waist measure and 





state, 

PROGRESS TAILORING CO, ,Dept.N-1, Medinah Temple, 
The abové firm is reliable.— Editor. 

eee MAKER 


AGENTS = 


Carpet Stretcher & Tacker 


Sells itself. Works on an entirely new 
principle, Operator stands in stretching c 

Can stretch and tack 
Stretcher draws youra 


i 





we 
HERE’S A_ 


and tacking carpet. 
two thicknesses. 
weight with the carpet.Don’t pound fin-) 
gersor wear out knees. Drives5O tacks 
minute. Every Mch. eparentens: 





mple Ea. td in U.S. 
aeke lor past paid 20c AS Se for 
terms, cartoon circular and ‘catal 
Good com. Splendidseller. Other spec 
xGODDARD, ALLEN CO. 243State st. Beloit. Wis. 
we 


wu 


DATER, {5 cts. 


ay our Letters, Bills, etc., and 
save time, money and mistakes 

omentty oe usted to any date for 

10 years in vance ; also has extra 

words Paid, Received, etc. Sent 
tpaid, with catalogue of 3,000 

ns for 15¢.2 for 2c. $1.25doz. 


CONSECUTIVE NUMBERER 


ROBT INGERSOLL Big. 
Dept.No.67, 67 Cortlandt St.N.¥ 
































Ga ToZoVoXeTelolelololelelolelelolen i 
A Splendid Opportunity to 


MAKE MONEY 


And Make tt Quickly, 


tions wich we send with with 3 pee 


ou the most wren most reli- 
tbe, sand best best Savien business yon eer ins 


the season is here whe & Live 
sun is 


sure ro po ha ot per "day as 
DAYS. 
its issu 


rise. Read our 
ents awh theo Jutdtimust be ceteegenees 
have become scopic in re- 


ao0o ONLY FOR t THIRTY 


very pereon our 


calling fx — 


8 are, what they cost, ae ye 
fing), Denes we e have decid: Setpet 
methods, as we wish to satis 
potere they ‘ordersamples th re have . 
can ell, and upon whic e 
With this end in view ma pa 


mone e 
in view we willsend, . mney. 
for the next thi 


t 8 . our ar Mammoth Cosaiogee, 

fentaining upw id 1,500 ill 
ns (costing ov er 610,00) Printed on —— paper, 
id costing vs of 


ool handeamely bound tn 
OUR RELIABILITY 


50 cen ts each to 
order tha 
bese business relations 


FREE 
peeing he wert ama 


Particulars how to be 
an agent and our beau-B ¥ eed and 
sibility, we respect- 


tiful Catalogue, of 2:0) 
"refer everyone to the 


pages ges and over 1,500 il-B res 
Eustrationsof low priced f leading Express Compa- 
Silver Plated Novelties, trading Exp »who come. 


in contact b+ _ a me Golty, 

Bysendin 

envelo; ie are contd ent 
ive an imme- 


7 Raed feet 





Knives, Forks, 


arvi Kni 
Napune Pine ves, 


Gold W: 
ilver Watch 

Watch Chains.” 

Diamond 
ewelry, 

Clocks, Albums,— 0 - discount 

Optical Goods, “Fo Rmethe stall prices 

i in catalogue. 


$ 
re 
: 
; 


And a thousand and 
one useful household} 
jarticles too numerous} 


secure 
to mention. {dag 3 services to represent 


8s in your county. You 
will find it exceedingly 











Teachers 


HERE IS A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY ! 


By special arrangement with one of the fore. 
most State Normal Colleges of the country, the 
proprietors of 


are enabled to offer you a Three [Months’ ‘Summer 
College Course, free, in any or all of your studies. 
Special pre tory course for your examinations. 
You are not required to expend a pou dollar. 
ee particulars see The ARENA for April, 
or 


The Arena Company, Boston, Mass, 


$600 TO $900 PER YEAR 


and all expenses. Salary paid weekly to our Gen- 
eral Agents who travel and appoint local agents on 
our Popular Publications. We still need a few more. 

We employ ladies or gentlemen. A very healthful, 

pleasant and profitable business for teachers or others 
desiring a change. If interested, send stamp for ap- 
plication blank and receive fullinformation. If you 
cannot travel, write for terms to local agents and find 
out how to make money spare time. Onr books sell. 

C. W. STANTON CO., 324 Dearborn St. ,Chicago, 













it’s a Howard 


That settles it. No better Guitars 
or aye can be made at any 
pgs They are simply perfect. 

he prices? Very noderate—you'll 
be surprised. Ask rdealer, If 
he hasn’t them send for 128 p. cat. of 
allknown musical instruments free 











‘A. WOTIAN 


a WORLD'S WASHER 
—y bo al and no money ~i —_ : 
is perfectly satisfactory. 


Clothes clean, sweet and whites ro anow. 
Child can use it. I pay freight. Circulars free. 
C. EB. ROSS, 57 Clean Street, Lincoln, Ill. 





Large stock of 
best varieties 
at lowest rates 
Full wi 
ment 0} Trees e ao. yong our At mie befo: 
ing elsewhere. ished 1600. 150 


acres. THE GEO. WERT N NURSERY co., 
Box 1885, Dansville, N. Y. 


ge BABY CARRIAGES c's": 





re to anyone at W! 
i one cent in advance We 
factory. ag Fs 





We ned PuBay + oa 
sageeee kes 


= 9508 


cai coadu guY gee BNon. 








EMB. oe ite mee 
vases, m 
E YARN Books, Perf Patterns, Powders B 
WwW MY SPaetis Antique and Modern Cross Stitch 
Can fill any order in this line.— 
L send Sta Stamps for prices. Kindergarten Emb. A 
S Thre BENDER, pena 1860. D 
Importer, 111 E. 9th St. N. Y. . Bank S 
Re "Wholesale and Retail. 





pleasant and profitable,and we advise 
now: so don’t delay, but write us a letter at once 
ordering our Cata ogue, then we will know you 
mean business. No postals answered. Address, 


STANDARD SILVERWARE CO., 
80 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pe ee ee ee eee ee x eS 
PZ LODO SM tees. 


8 PACKAGES 10 C, 


FOR 
High-Grade Flower Seeds, 








KINDS. 
sy . 40 Candytufts. . 10" 
Nasturtiums . 10 Horning Glory . 16 
Phiox ... +20 SweetPeas . . 3% 
Verbena . . .18 “ Mignon 6 
Pinks .. . «16 “ Alyssum. . 5 
Petunia .. .12 Portulaca .. .15 - 
Asters. ., .47 Zinnias ....10 
Isam .. 2 Marigold. . . .12 
Poppy ... Larkspur .. .10 


The above18 gine Cholce Annuals, 10 cents. 
Order early andavoidtherush. Address, 


Hittsive Nursery, Somerville, Mass, 


- 





1,000 Bicvctes FREE 


HILE they last, we Jey 
give awa: 1,000 
Grade, 1898 M ai 


a cles, Boys’ or 

irls’, Ladies’ or 
g entlemen’s 
Styles, to those 
} who first apply ac- 





cording to the 
terms of our offer. 
. a fee pe to — 
he a patria yon you wan 
wheel. "AMERICAN MUSICAL “A! ASSO- 


CIATION, Franklin Building, Chicago. 


~@ET RICH! 


$1.00 month nccrtain's a eM Highe 
Send 4c, for “* Money-Maker.” 





A. H. WILCOX & CO., eonenty 


529 Broadway, New York. 


LADIES & GIRLS 
praises yr ee bY FREE 


them. Ly mone ~+y- in 3 
vance. Write money. pe none 








pproved by hig 
TILEY'S V's ELECTRIC COMB BATTERY $3. 





‘THE STANDARD PORTRAIT COMPANY, 
Box 219, Auburn, N. Y. 


We desire intelligent agents to handle our r- 
traits. You can make money at our prices. ' A leis- 
ure hour may be turned to profit, with our samples, 
which always attract attention. We agree to make 
you one sample 16x20 to canvass with for 60 cents, 
from a photo you may send us, All work guaran- 

Send for price list of different kinds of work. 


THE LIQUOR HABIT 
(ALCOHOLISM) 
ISA DISEASE AND CURABLE. 
atients received at my residence. Home- 
life, non-restraint and individual treatment. 
G. H. McMICHAEL, M. D. 75 W. Tupper St., Buffalo,N.Y 


DR. B. W. HAIR’S 
ASTHIA CURE FREE. 


A dollar bottle and Practical Treatise on Asthma and 
Hay Fever sent free to ~ asthmatic who will pay 
expressage. Dr.B. W. HAIR Cincinnati, 0. 


- SALESMEN WANTED . 


To sella fine line of Stationery specialties to mer- 
chants by sample. Far better Rey, than teachi 
PERS ING. MFG. CO., Indianapolis, 














ASTHMA 338 


CURE 


E haveasure, safe and speedy c cure for that distress- 
ing and dangerous disease, asthma, no matter how 
deep seated it may be. To convince any sufferer of its 
grea virtue, I willmaila trial package free, Relief 
s instant and complete cure ye Write at once to 
F.G@. KINS. »M.D., Boxs28, Augusta, M: 
Ware 


ALUMINUM, 22%. SPECIALTIES 


of every Ganitintion description. Somethi a 
Write for ILL oe CATALOG HAE Re sh 
$25 a week made easy. We will show you how. 

N.S. Sidney Novelty | Works, 25 Randolph StChicago. 


SALESMEN ‘ioo-00 


$100.00 


A month selling our office and labor-saving special- 
ties to merchants by samples. Every business man 
wants them. 100per cent. profit. Finesidelines, Ad- 
dress, MODEL MFG. CO., Box I, South Bend., Ind. 


GOO $999 9990S 0994004694960 
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a fe fe he he he 
3 for School J Entertainments. ‘Send for q 
> > Plays BACH, Theatrical Bookseller, 132 ¢ 
7 Nassau Street. New York City. < 
he eh he he he hi he he hi hi he hi hi he he he he hi hi he he he 
Free to Bald-Heads. We will 
formation how to grow hair upon 
bald heads, stop b 2 - falling, and 
mustaches, etc. J. LORRIMER & 
CO., 1005 Penn Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


my descriptive list. Haroup Roor- ¢ 
ba fp 4 & 4 4 4 4 fo 4 4 4 Ly by 4 4 bn bn Ly Lp bn bn by br 
send free on Se full in- 
produce a fine growth of wh 
FOR AILMENTS OF THE 





lectrical Science. It positivel 
hes, neuralgia, 














IR COMPANT, 68 Decthova 29, Chicago 





AGENTS WANTED/ 
We furnish samples free to agents. F.S.Frost 
Lubec, Me., sold $132.79, retail, in 6 days. 


Write for Catalog, new gocds, rapid sellers. 


Richardson Mfg. Co. 13 St., Bath, N.Y. 








A BICYCLE! 


By selling Daker’s Teas among your 
neighbors, a total of 1001bs. 
for Bicycle; 50 Ibs. for 
Waltham Gold Watch; 10 
Ibs. for Crescent Camera. 
——. Write for 













To introduce poy new —-~. ‘Thread. 

ing, Gols Eyed Needl = wegivea 

a Witine a ctiae enn 

A Watch, and vin Plated Chains tt 

@ you sell a small lot among g friends, 
We mail Needles at ourrisk, Whe 

sold, send money and ee mafl Watch 

or send 28 pieces of 
Alr Biffe an 










regulate speed. 
os plays mus jitsiney Ta fe ican ri a Joud pe ga mY 
ys m yom it si pines! it laughs; eac! maeee.ce ong eee 
fs as often 00 with order & we willsend a teiting 
Machine, = py ia, Rubber Hearing Tubes, Concert 
wie Fwd with handle by express 
Pay agent ance $4.00 and charges. "Best 
50c. One machine complete and 14 
records we Sin 00 THE We ‘HILL CO., 96 ay CHICAGO. 
THE W. HILL CO., are a reliable house. 
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The ocean is more productive than the 
land. An acre of good fishing grounds 
will yield more food than an acre of the 
best farm. 





Deafness Cannot Be Cured. 


local neeations, as they cannot reach the 
pam portion of the ear. There is only one 
way tocure deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachan Tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, 
and when it is entirely closed deafness is the re- 
sult,and unless the inflammation can be taken out 
and this tube restored to its normal condition, 
hearing will be destroyed forever; nine casesout 
of ten are caused by Catarrh, which is nothing 
but an inflamed condition of the mucoussurfaces. 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case 
of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can not be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure, Send for circulars, 


free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





Grow Your HAIR AND EARN $500, 


To advertise our wonderful 
Hair Growing prepara- 
tions where they are at present 
unknown, we offer 50 cash 
prizes—$500 in Gold Free. 
‘Whether you are entirely bald, 
or have just begun to loose 
eo hair; or never having 

ad much, now wish it luxur- 
iant, you ‘have an equal 
. » chance to earn a small = 

une and in any case w 
Before Using. grow luxuriant hatr to 

pay you for your trouble 

Mrs. Anne C. Ohison, find that each new patient is 
E. Chelmsford,Mass. the means of sending us so 
ar —— many others that we can 
easily afford to pay large sums 
for new patients. Write 
to-day. Free! Full in- 
ee my from the Dr. AE. 
odes Co., Hair and Scalp 
Specialists, Lowell, Mass. 





00 000 000 <a 000 0000 
The editor possesses the 
photographs rom which 


above cuts were made and 
guarantees their genuineness, 








Send 2cent postage 
stamp for our cat- 
alogue and state what 
you want, if you con- 
template getting a 
Rolling, Carrying, 
or Reclining Chair 
We cover the whole 
ground. Gero. F. SaR- 
GENT COMPANY, 289 E 
Fourth Avenue, New 
York, 


SHORTHAND BY [IAIL. 


A COURSE FOR 

Lawyers, Teachers, Stenographers and all 
Who want to prepare for a profitable position. Our 
work is based on the well known Pitman system, 
and is the same course costing $50 at Commercial 
colleges. We charge $3.50and give youa Shorthand 
Text-book and Diploma. Send your name and $3.50 
by Post office money order and go to work. Write 
for%free illustrated catatogue and shorthand alphabet. 
Southern Normal Institute, Lexington, Ky. 


We start you in busmmess with- 
out ca meow something used in 
every Family. A great chance 


for any man willing to work. A. NIELEN, 
Cincinnati, O. 


rode’ VISITING CARDS ? 


If so, send for sample of Paper Cards in book form. 
Something new, up-to-date. Endorsed by the rey: 
Send stamp. GEO. R. BROWN, Dansville,N.¥ 


BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION of Rare Min- 
eral Gems from the famous ‘‘Land of the Sky,’ 
only 25 cts. A free collection to every fifth person 
ordering. Address, GEO. A. GASH, Money, 

North Carolina. 




















he Delamorton French Perfection 


TAILOR SYSTEM 


is used in all Public Schools of Washington, D. C. 
Teachers and Agents wanted. PROF. C. E. 
GUNDLACH, 927 E. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


COLUMBIAS*:.": $10 


Wanted \ Others new $15-$25. Catalog Free. 
Bicycle CLYDE P. WARNER aa co. fen 
Salesmen. \ 259 Wabash Ave.,B- 38,Chi 


Free test of 

the antidote NM A P 
. Absolute cure. Describe 

your case. Nap Cure, 


34 Park Row, N. ¥. 
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} « Rome Special ¢& 


—AND— 


~~ 





; The Mohawk © | 


Porcelain Lined Enameled Cast Iron Bath Tubs. 
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Rome Special. 
» With our Double Seamed Solid Copper, Copper Lined 


Galvanized Enameled Bath Tubs, 


ever offered to the trade. 
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, 
The Mohawk is the same design ; 
» 
) 
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Copper Range Boilers and Brass Work, form the most complete line § 


R. M. Wilson Mfg. Co., Rome, N. Y. 


z ~~. 
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with a 3-inch roll-rim. 


Steel and @ 
Water Closet Tanks and Seats, 3 
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ST, DENIS - HOTEL 


Broadway and l1ith Street, 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


NEW YORK. 





+ EUROPEAN PLAN * 
Table d’Hote. 


Dinner served 6 P. M. to 8 P. M. 
se Fe Se 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, 


Proprietors. 


Mason’s Schools Commercial Art 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE, 
Thorough and practical instruction in News. 
paper and Magazine illustrating, as well as for 
the thousand and one purposes of trade. Many large 
firms pay their designers from $3000 to $5000 a 
year while thousands of smaller concerns pay from 
$1000 to $2500. There is to-day, no profession that 
Offers equal inducements to the ambitious young man 
or woman. Many persons have ideas that are worth 
money, could they but give them proper expression. 
Writers will double the value of their MSS. and at 
the same time greatly increase the chances of its 
early acceptance and publigtion. TEACHERS 
will be better able to interest pupils, and beside, will 
find delightful and profitable ee Address 
the Principal, EDWARD MASO 
36 E. Washington St., fadinambedies Ind. 








; OR, EVORY’S CALIFORNIA DIAMOND 


CATARRH sue esr cure 


gives immediate relief and prompt cure. We 
guarantee it not to injure or contain cocaine in 
any form, can carry in pocket and use any _— 
50c, Druggists or by mail. 


A. E, EVORY & Co., 


Testimonials Free 
362-17th St... Brooklyn, N. Y. 


#*PINS« 


25 cts. to $1.75. 


Also manufacturers of Class 
Pins and Schoo) Flags. Spec- 
ial designs for 10 cts. and up. 
Bastian Bros., Mfg. Jewel- 
ers, 509 Chamber of Com- 
merce, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Of comfort and cheer, in prose and 
verse, for use of Christian workers 
every where. Just the thing to put in 


your letters. Assorted packages, 50 for 15c, 100 for 
35, postpaid. Multiplying Press Co., Dansville,N. i 2 














If you want 100 per cent. in Spelling send 10 
cents for the (A 


Practical Speller 


which contains no other words but what are ac- 

tually used in teachers’ examinations all over 

the U.S. BLOSS & EMMONS, Publishers, 
New Alexander, Ohio. 








HATCH CORCKENS DUCKS AND TURKEYS 
e Thousands. Most profitable | 
peaaaetl on Earth. We manufacture | 
the machines to do it a. —_ 
Illustrated Circular 5 cents. 
» FLOWER CITY INC UBATOR 
t&’ CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


VICTOR .| ~Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 








self-regulating. The simplest, most 


en <a it late PRE 
in the market. reulars 
GEO. ERTEL ©0., QUINOY, ILL. 


Dialogues, Speakers, Music for 
school ot parlo or. Catalogue free. 


r Pub. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 











93 Brie $l 


Carefully packed in a box to any address. 
Add for postage 20 Cents. 





Size when open, 8x11. 

This is the famous genuine Bagster Compre- 
hensive Teachers’ Bible, flexible, genuine leather 
bound, formerly sold for $3.00. 

This book will lie open perfectly flat. Can be 
folded right back. Can be rolled up, without injury 
to the back or sewing. 


What the Normal Instructor says of this Bible Offer: 
“We would not believe the word of an ordinary 


publisher who might tell us that he would sell a book 
like this for $1. What would our fathers have 


ethaught of getting a leather bound Bible at such a 


price. ' Ruk we know Mr. Pott and know that every 
word he say'>i*tre.”” 

Don’t hesitate, or yum ; ng one of the 
wonderful $1.00 Bibles. We guarante  satic*ction, 
and will cheerfully refund your money if you are now 
satisfied. Send your $1.00 now. Add 20 cents 
if to be sent by post. Address, 


JAMES POTT & CO., 


BAGSTER’S AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES. 
283 and 285 Fourth Avenue, - New York. 


TORTURING, F fF F M A 


DISFIGURING 








is caused by living disease-germs working in the — 
peng considered incurable, COE’S EC 
ZEMA CURE never fails; it has cured thousands, 
some of whom have been treated unsuccessfully by 
the best medical talent in the famous cities, sanita- 
riums, mineral springs, etc., of America and ‘Europe. 
A specific for Hives, Acne, and all eruptive Skin 
diseases, including Itching Piles (a simple form 
ofeczema). Removes Pimples, Blackheads, 
cures Burns, Cold Sores, Chapped Hands 
etc. Will cure Dandruff in three days. Pure ond 
safe, leaves the skin clean and soft; a perfect com- 
plexion restorer. By mail, 81.00. Smal 
trial box,10c. Testimonials Free. If your 
druggist does not have it, apply directly to us; take 
no substitute. 


COE CHEMICAL CO., 772.weris ys 
AN OLIVE ORCHARD 


is a gold mine on the face of the earth’’—Jtalian Pro- 
verb, <A 20-acre olive grove in our “Sierra Madre” 
Fruit Colonies in-Southern California assures health, 


happiness and 
*: LARGE - ANNUAL - INCOME 


Fr centuries. We plant and bring the orchard into 
bearing for you on our easy payment plin. We have 
railways, churches, schoois, a perfect “‘all the year” 
climate and beautiful homes. No star ete Tilus- 
trated booklet free. Arthur Ball & Co,., Owners, 
1202 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 








The Chicago Household Guest has the largest 
circulation of any paper west of the Chio River. 


Other concerns only allow examination 
Hew do you know their 


at express office. 
watches will run or keep time? Our’s do, 


We will send one of our Gold Plated Open 
Face Stem Winding $2 47 Watebes or Double 


1 Hl Case @3.98 (to any express offlee you name), 


y the express agent on condition 
ae wit hold your money, and {f you are 
not satisfied return the waich in 10 days and 
he will return ¥ 3 money free of ~~ 


pense, The ex agent hasorders fro 
ww; us to hold your Fr money 10 Gaye. He will 

tell you this if youask him. gold 

plate wears offany time within 10 Bevan ~ el 

replate it Free. A writ guaran 
= ~—_ with every wa 


na magnificent p lush case, "A Gold 





lated Chain and A tree with bors Haten, Address 
uropesn Watch Co,, Station. 522 &, 125th St, A. Te 


a to this 








48 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 








ARE 


TOO FAT 


your woe ae be camtoaieio. Obesi 
A arag = es 
t exttemel 


you 


\ on ae 









aMrs ‘olen Weber Marit, 0.BEDUCED 40 Ibs 
YijMiss M. Wall oy 
aN ° 


)//Mrs. C.Bliss 
Crane Eaves te. 
. 68 ’ 
of D. HOUSE e are going to give away. barrels ond 


gps ESSE BARRELS OF SAMPLE BOKES FREE 


fast to prove how effective, pleasant and 
eight. Ifyou a — 14-4 us oe con ps a pot Ir 

COSTS YOU NOTHING ach box is sent in a plain sealed 

with no advertisin oe Dit to indicate what it contains. Seg a 

strict fid: Hau CuEemicat Co,, D Box, St. 





NR.DUMAS SACA-PELO naik remover 


The formula for this wonderful discovery 
was acquired by A. Dumas, M. D., of Paris, in 
1896, who has transferred to us absolutely is 
entire right and title to the preparation, It 
is the only article known to science that will 
remove superfluous hair from the human 
—_— without affecting the most delicate skin, 
ee and non-poisonous, 
Unlike allother perpncntions, SACA-PELO 








leaves the skin softand white, while others 
attack and injure it. 

Ifunable to procure SACA-PELO fro’ 
your local druggist. send us $1.00 and we will: mail you, 
securely w: carers one bottle, with full directions for 
use. Large size $2.00. 


Immediate and Satietpotery Results Obtained 
Never Fails. Does its Work Quickly and Well. 


Newton M’f’g & Chemical Co., 96 Willinm St., 


THOSE 


DREADFUL F TS 


“Not to take a cure for an otherwise fatal disease is to commit suicide.” 


“Epilepsy Explained” 
Wustrated Book, price $I. 


LS Pamphlet on 



















If you suffer .rom Fits, Epilepsy, St. Vitus’ Dance, etc., have children or relatives that do so, or know = 
ple that are afflicted, My New Discovery, EPILEPTICIDE, willcure them, and all you are asked to do oo 
send for a Free Bottle and to try it. Iam quite prepared to abide by the result. It has cured thousands where 
everything else has failed. Please give name. ewe an and Loupross address 
Y, May Laboratory, 96 Pine St., New York City. 


HAVE YOU 230. 
Symptoms? 


Fluttering, Palpitation, or Skipping Beats(always due to weak or diseased heart); 
Shortness of Breath from going up stairs, walking, etc. ; Tenderness, Numbness, 
or Pain in left side, arm, va ey EA shoulder bla oy Fainting Spells, Dizziness, 


Hungr bog Weak he Eyes; Sudden Sta: ng in S leep ; 

Nightmare; ‘Gnoking poking ‘Semeation in T hroat ; eg Feeling in 

Hands and Feet; Painful to Lie on Left 

Side: * Dropsy ; yo of the Feet or Ankles (one 

of the surest signs); New ralgia Around the Heart. Sud- 
= a rarely result from other causes. 

ou read or hear of some one dropping dead. 

Statistics. ie ly prove that one person out of every 


WEAK or DISEASED 
HEART. 


Three fourths of the } age yrs thus afflicted are not aware of 

a © the fact, and thousands of deaths annually occur of persons 

who have been wrongfully treated for troubles of the 

——_? Stomach, Lungs, Kidneys, and Nerves, which are 

; <————_.** almost certain to become affected. Dr. Austin Albro’s Hi 's Heart 

oF Tablets are daily curing thousands of cases in every stage of heart 

. disease. They are worth their weight in oy to every sufferer, and 
a legal guarantee to cure is sent with every 


A Vicia Offer! Medicine Sent Free! 


Tooutety the Gosia and convince the skeptical, I will send a trial box of my Heart Tablets by mail, 
paid, utely free of charge, to of person having any of the above-mentioned vanere th Every “a 
















should cr iggy he mandrel ay Sion ‘or prom INALBRRO, the heart is in any 
way Enclose stamp for postagee Address, br. AUS TIN ALBRO. Box 920.2 ugusta, Maine. 


The Story of Three Churches. 





The story of three churches, one built | ev 
from a single stone, one from a single 
tree, and the third by asingle workman, 
is thus given by ‘‘Architecture and Build- 
ing :”’ 

The members of the Presbyterian 
Church, of Waterloo, Iowa, decided to 
erect a new place of worship. There 
were no quarries at hand, but their atten- 
tion was called to a large boulder in the 
middle of a plain about eight miles from 
the town. This huge mass of rock was 
like an island in the prairie. About 
eight feet of it projected above the ground. 
The work of excavating it was at once 
begun. When exposed to view it was 
found to be twenty-eight feet high, thirty 
feet long and twenty feet wide. On this 
mountain the workmen began their 
labors with drill, hammer and dynamite, 


and the enormous rock was converted 


into building stone. The pieces were 
conveyed to the town, and before long 
this giant boulder, half-buried by the 
deposit of ages, was transformed into a 
beautiful church. In its rough state this 
great rock is estimated to have weighed 
more than two hundred and fifty tons. 


To build a church from material taken | first s 


from one boulder is certainly surprising, 
but not so much so as to build and com- 
plete a large wooden church from the 
timber of a single tree. The timber of 
the largest Baptist church in Santa Rosa, 
California, was taken from a redwood 
tree that grew in the neighborhood. The 
interior of the church was paneled and 
finished with wood, not a particle of 
plaster or other similar material being 
used. The floors, seatings, pulpit, roof 
and roofing were all formed from mater 
ial taken from the same tree, and after 
the building was finished in every par- 
ticular, stuff enough was taken from it to 
manufacture sixty thousand shingles, 
besides a large quantity of scantlings, 
joist, etc. 

There is a Presbyterian church at 
Hepburnville, Pa., that was built by one 
man. Itisa beautiful stone structure, 
built from great boulders taken from 
Brobst Mountain. The name of the man 
who built this church was George Taylor 
and he labored at it for more than six 
years, quarrying and cutting his own 
stones, and putting them in place when 
opportunity presented. Before the 
church was quite finished Taylor grew 
ill. His hammer, chisel and trowel were 
laid aside, and they were never again 
taken up by him. He left the churchin 
his will to the congregation, and a sub- 
scription was raised and a pretty me- 
morial window erected by them in honor 
of the aged and untiring builder. 





+e 


In the publicschools of Brooklin, Mass., 
they have introduced a newidea. Alter- 
nately the girls as well as the boys, are 
taught the use of the ordinary tools for 
working in wood, and the boys are 
taught how to do simple cooking, such 
as making coffee and broiling steaks and 
chops. The plan has been a notable 
success and other schools are adopting it, 





WE WANT LADIES 


re to — worth of the best Tea an 
jes and. oa aset of el ilver Knives and Seruetven ort orgs 
worth and get a set of Decorated Dishes free, or 40 per 
cent. cash commission. We pay freight. Money not not 
required until you deliver goods and get premi 


Write omy, 

CHARLES 8S. HORNER TEA CO., 
1457 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURG, ~ 
“This Firm is reliable’ —Pitisburg Christian A 





nteed resented 0} 
\S/ money refunded. § Send for 
illustrated catalogand testi- 
monials Free. Addr.(in brag 
C4SH BUYERS’ ahaa 158 W. Van Buren St., B 318 CHICA 


7. external 

Cae gg al abnormal 
fer scleutifically treated 
gp the knife. 

ES CURED. 


ALL FORMS OF SKIN D 

Over oe. years experience “x the treatment of 

these d: . Satisfaction guaran . Correspond- 

pe ees woltelted. agi et book on treatment, sent free. 
Gratigny, Norfolk ding, 

8th and Pits yee a Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Velvet Cream Beautifying THE COMPLEXION 


and the removal of P 
Tan, Sunburn and Sallo 
less, Imparting the freshness of youth to the 
skin. Try it and be convinced. Send for circular. 
Expressed, prepaid, upon receipt of price, $1.00. 
Sample bottle, by mail, 10 cta. 

C. A. APMEYER & C0., Manf, Chemists, 

on E. Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 8, A. 


HERBAL BLACK DROP. 
Ts the long looked for Cure for Catarrh. The result 
of the researches of two generations. The only medi- 
cine positively known to cure catarrh effectively, and 
all throat and bronchial affections. Restores the senses 
of smell, taste and hearing. Cures catarrhal headache 
instantly, a cold in one night and consumption in 
stages. (No free fake) but a medical wonder. 
Bottle by mail 250. Tointroduce we give a watch 
worth $3 for selling first Doz. at 25c each. Every 
bottle sold sells another. That is how we do it. 100 
Doz. sold in Meadville, Pa. in_ 1897. BLACK 

DROP CO., Blooming Walley, Pa. 


WORK FOR YOU. 


We Pay GOOD WAGES 


We teach you how to make 
French Crayon Portraits 


athome. Anyone can learn if they 
wit Oy. — 






















allow: —-Y ea 








Seasning Ae will fur- 

h you A FINISHED 
Lire IZE CRAYON | PORTRAIT FREE 
as aguide. Write quick for particulars, 


LABADIE ART CO., 32, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BEST WATCH on EARTH $1.48 


Our celebrated 20th Centary Wai Am, movement, 
warranted 5 years, equal as timekeeper to any 25 
Dollar watch. Nickel case, stem wind and stem set. 
Received highest price medal at World’s Expo- 
sition, Just a watch which sells anywhere for $5.00, 
Agents can make big money by eelling it, One 
agent sold 19 in one single day. ill send watch 
free for examination by Express, and if found as 
represented, pay $1.48 and Express c other. 
wise don’t take. If money comes with order,watch 
will be sent post paid, and you save 35 cts, express 


T. FRETER & CO., Dept. 45 Chicaga 


SOMMERS HORSE CLEANER 


Makes a Coat Like Velvet, 





















velvet. Ask dea ler, or 1 gal. 
sent for $1.50. Satisfaction 
—> > ae or money re- 


TOLbo tag de co. 
Ohio. 


p SILVER WATCH FREE 











We Will Give You 


just what you want, a really good and stylish 


MACKINTOSH 


if you will sella few dollars worth of our 
Toilet Soap, Fine Perfumes, Flavoring 
Extracts, ete. You will be surprised how 
quickly you can do it by just calling on 
you —- ot neighbors. All our goods 







REED, 842 Austin Ave., B-16,Chicago 
When writing mention NoRMaL InsTRUCVOR. 
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1 T is the little things that make an impres- 
sion,—the tack you step on, a freckled 
nose, or a blotch or pimpie on the cheek. 

Not everyone can be beautiful, but the plainest }’ 

face is made attractive by a clear, pure skin, 


MILK WEED CREAM 


is the Skin Food that gets to the very roots of 
all skin difficulties. f 

It ¢ The result—a perfect skin, a 
charming face, J 

Price 50 cents, at druggists, or by mail. 

Send stamp for free sample. 

FREDERICK F. INCRAM & CO., 
|) 6&5 Tenth St., DETROIT, MICH. 





\‘ Parlor Furniture Pattern.’ Patent applied for. 


“Doll’s Furniture 
PATTERNS.”’ 


Printed on muslin. In beautiful designs, marked 
where to cut out and sew together Use pusteboard 
for the backs, and cotton for the filling. A pleasant 
and beneficial employment for the Little Ones at 
Home. ‘ 

ASupplement Work for the Industrial Side of the 


KINDERGARTEN. 


For the practicability of the many ideas, viz.: De- 
sign, Cutting Out, Drawing, Sewing, Form and Color. 
The result is an indestructible and Beautiful Toy. 
For sale at Dry Goods Stores, or sent on receipt of 


12 CENTS IN STATIIPS. 
Palmer Mfg. Co.,43 and 45 Worth St., New York. 


THE FEDORA 
2-Button Oxford at $2.00 and 
the Queen Lace Boot at $3.00 
are correct Spring styles. 





We pay express 
charges on receipt 
of price. 

wirrtooees 


$3.00 and $2 00 


Made in black or the new bronze selected Kid, with 
igured Vesting tops to match; flexible soles, new 
round coin toes; all sizes and widths. Tllustrated 
catalogue free. Your money back if not suited. 
Special commission offer to customers in small towns, 

NATIONAL SHOE MFG. CO., 


4906 Medinah Bldg., - Chicago. 








Before you build get Rice’s 


Portfolios of Plans. 


Houses Costing 
1,000 to $2,000—Fifty cents, 
$2,000 to $3,000— ** “ 
$3,000 to 35,000— *“ 
$5,000 and up— * 
i @ Sample plans and views 
2 cts., Barns 50 cts., Schools $1.00, Churches $1.00. 
Joshua Rice, Arch’t, Dept. B, Clinton, Iowa. 


SSRN Rupture Cured, 


@ ELASTIC 
4 | Worn NIGHT ll 
N T USS Y DAY. Perfect counlert, 


protection. Every one 

ruptured should read our 

NEW full Illustrated 

book on Rupture. Valn- 

able information. Sent 

PATENTED, FREE, securely sealed, 

G. V. House Mt’g. Co., 744 Broadway, New York. 








The new Pocket Kozy 
takes twelve pictures (each 3's 
x34 inches) without re-loading 
Its size when closed is 1% 
inches thick, 4'4 inches wide, 
54 imches long; weighs 16 
ounces. It takes a sharper, bet- 
ter picture than many cameras 
twice its size and several times 
its weight. It slips easily into 

your pocket, and can be packed 
hh your ‘grip’ without crowding 
out everythingelse. Because 
of its small size, 


1898: 


will reach many a forbidden 
spot from which the ordinary 
“box” is barred. It is strictly a 
film camera, using Eastman 
cartridges. No heavy plates or 
plate-holders. Four cartridges 
—enough for 48 pictures—are 
less than a pocketful and weigh 
next. to nothing. The new 
Pocket Kozy 


Loads by Daylight. 


No dark-room required, either 
for loading or unloading. Any 
one can learn to operate the 
Kozy. After one hour’s study 
of our “directions,” the merest 
novice can handle the new 
Kozy as skilfully as a schcol- 
boy manipulates a jack-knife, 
It’s a plain, “open-and-shut” 
case. 





On 10 Days’ Trial 


DON’T BUY A CAMERA 


until you strike one that just suits you—one you can easily handle, that doesn’t worry you with 
its little fits and freaks. There’s only one way to find out—actual test. Don’t buy at random— 
it’s risky; don’t begin to swap and trade—il’sexpensive. You can have the best—a ’98 Pocket 
Kozy—on ten days’ trial. Ifit suits, pay for it; if it doesn’t, return it. That’s a square proposi- 
tion—an unprecedented offer—made because we know that the New Pocket Kozy 
Camera will give perfect satisfaction—positive delight—to both amateur aud professional, 


KOZY SUPERIORITY swat make KOZY SALES 


Experience has taught us that the best way to advertise a really meritorious article is to send it right out among the people, to be 
seen and tested. We apply this principle now to the introduction of our new Pocket Kozy. During the few weeks, we shall distribute 
1,000 Kozys on ten days’ trial—and at special prices until April 30. Our sole object is to thoroughly advertise the peerless 
Kozy, to spread far and wide the knowledge of its superiority over all other pocket cameras. No thought of profit now; our harvest-time 
will come when hundreds of delighted buyers have told their hosts of friends the true story of Kozy goodness. This special distribution 
paves the way to asale of 100,000 Kozys in 1898. It’s a great offer;—you can’t afford to miss it. Butitis purely an advertising 
proposition on our part. The New Kozy is a perfect pocket camera, original in design and construction. It is the 


ONLY POCKET CAMERA THAT TAKES LARGE PICTURES 


GREAT SPECIAL OFFER--UNTIL APRIL 30 ONLY 


We unhesitatingly assert that our new Kozy is by far the best Pocket Camera in existence. It is much the lightest, the smallest, the 
simplest, the best finished, the easiest to operate. It takes a larger and better picture than any other pocket camera. It is fully the equal of 
any $20.00 camera now in the market, and is infinitely superior to all others in compactness, construction, con- 
venience, and quality of work. We want you to see it and test it, so that we may secure your patronage and influ- 
ence. The new Pocket Kozy shall stand squarely on its merits, and we will cheerfully accept your verdict. 
We don’t want your money unless the Kozy makes good all our promises and exactly meets your wants; and of 
this your are to be the sole judge. Isn’t that fair enough? Remember, you take no risk, for 





Kozva . 


FOLDED FOR YOUR POCKET 





Kozy eos 


OPEN AND READY FOR BUSINESS 








Some film cameras di:ape 
point; at times an unexpected 
hitch halts the cartridge, and 
the exasperating result is two 
exposures on the same spot. 
Kozy won't do that; itsac- 
tion is as positive as chain and 

| Sprocket. Itis simplicity sime 

sr get out of order, 

here is absolutely nothing to 

adjust; nothing to break ; noth 

ing to swell and stick; nothing 

to go wrong at the critical 

moment; nothing for you to 

: do but point and push—you 
may cela picture every time, 


the 
YI 
1898: 


is the smallest camera ever 
made that takes a 3'. x3'. picte 
ure onacartridge film. It works 
perfectly in any latitude, afloat 
or ashore. Hence, the Koz 

is pre-eminently the thing for 


Tourists, 
Canoeists, 
Bicyclists 


A little peep-hole tells the 
number of your picture—no 
complicated registering device, 
The films go in easy and come 
outeasy. You will save time, 
money, Worry and conscience 
this year by using a Kozy. 


WEE, LARAREL FAL DALI: 
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ANY 
We Guarantee Satisfaction or No Pay 


CAN HAVE A 
What You Must Do.—Send us your name and address (being sure to mention 
this paper), stating occupation, and references, with a deposit of $1.00. The Kozy 
will be forwarded, all charges prepaid. For ten days after its receipt, you are 
to test the camera to your satisfaction. If, at the expiration of that time, you 
decide to keep it, you are to send us $2.00, and thereafter #2.60 a month for 
5 months, making a total payment of $13.00. Or, if you are not entirely 
satisfied, after ten days’ trial, you are to return the camera to us, charges pre- 
paid, and we will immediately refund’ your deposit of $1.00. This special 
offer will be withdrawn on April 30, or sooner if the 1,000 cameras 
are taken before that date. If you prefer to send cash in full with application, we will furnish the 
new Kozy for #10.00 cash until April 30, Full particulars, illustrated catalogue. order blanks, ete., 
sent free to any one who writes us mentioning this paper—a postal-card will do. This remarkable prop- 
osition deserves instant investigation. Remember, we positively guarantee the new Pocket Kozy 
to be exactly as represented. We refer to the Mechanics’ National Bank, of Boston. Write 
to-day; mever again will such an opportunity be presented. 


KOZY CAMERA CO., Dept. 23, No. 44 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


COPYRIGHT, 1698. BY F. E. WRIGHT. . RIGHTS RESERVED 

















Neatness Commands Respect. 


Value of apparel is largely in appearance. 
ance enhances value. We have appliances forall garments. IIl- 
ustration shows but one. Circular free. 

CHICAGO FORM Co., 123% Lasalle St., Chicago. 


PAT. PENDING. 





Spring Steel Nickle Plated 2806 ibs» 


25 cents Postpaid, ret Ome 


Four or More Prepaid by Express.| Famous O | C Hogs. 
We Sell nie. cc: On Time 7 


| es first applicant in each localtiy. 
vs escription free. We ship to all State: 
Preserv ing appear- | and foreign countries, ii _ 


L. B. SILVER CO. 
259Summit St., Cleveland, 0. 
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s Amateur N D R hy’ 

Dr. Raub’s Egg ite Soap 
% tel e 
sPhotography! 3s 

N : N Made with Whites of Eggs and Sweet Cream. Nothing Else Like it. 

N Any one, without experience and q 

N with no instruction other than 3 § The Grandest Toilet Soap made. After using you will pronounce it equal to any 25 cent soap. 
% contained in the manual furnish- \ | 

ne) % | 

® ed, can make beautiful photo- Q| 

NM graphs with the | 

ws S 
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Premo__— 
Cameras: 


PRICES $5 TO$S5O. 


Catalogue sent free upon applica- 
tion. For 5 cents we will inclose 
sample photograph. 


Rochester Optical 6o., 


13 South Street. 


S ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 
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Copyright, 1897, by Charles F. Miller. 


wrappers from Egg White Soap and 3e. for postage. This soap leaves a sweet, refined odor, best French perfumes being used ; and 


S FREE ! A Photogravure of this beautiful seter, (without advertising,) 12x19 inches, suitable for framing, sent on receipt of three 
* owing to its solidity, will outlast two cakes of ordinary soap. 


Sold at the popular price of 10 cents a cake, 30 cents a box, by dealers everywhere. 


FREE ! Sample cake to any one mentioning this paper, sending name and address and 2c. stamp for postage. Full size cake sent on receipt of 
10 cents. Box (3 cakes) 30e. Send 1 or 2 cent stamps. Send us your dealer's name and we will see that he keeps it. 


CHARLES F. MILLER, Box A. B., Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK, 73 A. B. Murray St. BOSTON, 189 A. B. State St. PHILADELPHIA, 43 A. B. North Front St. 


Mention NorMAL INsTRUCTOR in your letter. 
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. S TROUBLE KILLERS--Every Teacher Should Have Them--See Special Price, 
ae =~ You all 


Know what 
Busy Work Series is. 


It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6]x3} inches each, on which are printed 








practical questions suitable for all grades up to the sixth. These leaflets are de- 
voted to Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades) 
and Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. Each 
fifty are put up in a convenient and substantial manilla case. 

THE OBJECT of the Busy Work Series is to provide profitable work for 


Ce? e @ @2%e2 idle pupils and to use for reviews. Thous- 


@ Until further notice Busy @) ands are using them with great success. 
WoRK SERIES Will be given 






free asa premium for se- ‘ 
e curing one new subscriber. Postpaid $1.20. 
“sf We want to double our a e@ 
this year. Do you see the 
point? Postage 6c. extra. (@ SPECIAL.—Normal Instructor one year 


oe 6 6 e@ @ () e%*% and Busy Work Series postpaid, to any 


address for only 85c. Take advantage of this either when subscribing or 


when renewing your subscription. 


ay AN SNAP SHOT.” Address : 
Showing a bright boy and girl eagerly studying the Busy Work SeEr1es, Normal Instructor, Dansville, N, Y. 


A glance at their faces shows the work not a ti isk, but a pleasure. 
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